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Ihb fiaUowing wcnk i» the result of a long and patient inquiiy 
into those mjsteiioiis phenomena whioh, fiom the earliest ages, 
have been foond to be associated with hnnum beings ; bat which 
either, on the one hand, have been regarded as the superstitions 
of the ignorant, or, on the other, have merely leoeiTcd a flippant 
explanation, or haye been used as the materials of a mystical phi- 
losophy. 

While eyery other field of natural inquiry seems to be occupied 
with busy, patient plodders for the ore of truth, — while the pro- 
fi>undest talents and the most varied learning are employed in 
developing the sublime laws of the heavei^ and the earth, — while 
the mysteries of light, heat, electricity, and of magnetism, of chem- 
ical aiSnity and of molecular agency, are being displayed, in their 
wonderful relations to this mundane sphere, — no profound learn- 
ing, no master mind, seems to have entered this field with the 
same spirit of patient inquiry and unmystified intellect that, in 
modem times, characterize our chemists and our astzonomers, in 
their respective fields. But we have to remember that, by the 
former, the mysteries of alchemy have been tiansformed to the 
precise laws oi chemistry ; and that, by the latter, the fearful 
wonders of astrology have assumed the sublime principles of 
a a faonomy. Numerous works have been written upon the myste- 
ries of which this volume treats ; but, with only here and there an 
exception, they have xegszded the phenomena as the " disclosures 
of the invisible world ;" as the ** manifestations of spirits ;" not 
as the phenomena of nature, to be dassified and arranged accord- 
ing to their relations, that their real agency may be discovered. 

Now, either these phenomena, and the like of them in all past 
ages, ire the production of spirits of another world, or they are 
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XIV PREFACE. 

the production of causes lying within the sphere of this world, la 
what way can we decide this question fa^Hy? Certainly by the 
most candid and thorough investigations, without leaning to either 
side. But this cannot be accomplished by observing a few isolated 
cases, or the collection of a few phenomena. The inquirer must 
travel over the whole ground. He must take the fioicts of the past, 
of an analogous character, and compare them with the modem 
facts. He must view eveiy accompanying circumstance, every 
particular or general influence, every condition entered into for the 
evolution of the phenomena. In short, a sdentific method must 
be adopted and closely followed. Of the method we have adopted 
in the treatment of these occult phenomena we shall particularly 
speak in the Introduction. We would remaric here, with regard 
to one great difficulty we have had to meet with in all our inquiry, 
— namely, that but few faithful records of mysterious phenomena 
are to be found. The most wonderful circumstances have been 
given in the boldest, and even in an exaggerated, language ; while 
the circumstances which would require some special attention and 
protracted inquiry on the part of the observer have been almost 
entirely neglected. This work is far from satisfying the author, 
as to the style and arrangement : the former he has not aimed to 
excel in ; and it is possible that, in some few instances, in the 
more abstract portions, he may, here and there, be a little obscure 
to the general reader ; he has aimed, however, to express himself 
as clearly as the nature of the subject will permit. He has not 
given a work merely to be read, but to be studied. The public, 
however, must judge this for themselves. Such as it is, he con- 
signs it to them as an appeal to their reason. May the ever-pres- 
ent Deity make it the minister of good, which it is the prayer of 
the author for it to accomplish, — the advancement of man in a 
knowledge of his own being, and of his wonderful relations to this 
mundane sphere ; that he may know, also, wherein his highest 
nobility and culture consist ; and how, by his spirit, he may have 
a amsdous allianee with the angels and the ever-blessed God ! 

Boston, August, 1852. 
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It is fitting we dunild speak here of the principles we take 
for granted in the outset of this inqoiiy, and of our method of 
inTestigation, that the reader may see the le^timaoy of our 
dedneUons. 

1. There can be no indaotiYO science, no discoyery of the 
laws of nature, without an accumulation of facts or phenomena 
by carefbl experiment or cautious observation. These, howeyor, 
would not be sufficient alone. The facts accumulated must be 
carefolly compared, classified and arranged, aecarding to their 
relations, 

2. No phenomenon, therefore, can be scientifically accounted 
for, without its being referable to a class of phenomena already 
known, or which is capable of being formed &om the abundance 
of materials already existing, or which may be furnished by 
direct experiment. 

8. It fi)lk>W8 that, wheneyer any phenomenon presents itself 
for explanation, we should seek, in the first place, if there is 
any class of analogous phenomena to which it belongs, where 
experience, experiment or observation, has shown the canse.^ 

* See Sir J. F. W. Hersohel's Dlsoanrae on the Study of Natural Phi* 
keopby, § 141. 
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4. *' Here, then, we see the great importance of posseaBing a 
stock of analogous instances or phenomena which class them 
selves with that under consideration, the explanation of one 
among which may naturally be expected to lead to that of all the 
rest. If the analogy of two phenomena be very close and strik- 
ing, while, at the same time, the cause of one is very obvi- 
ous, it becomes scarcely possible to refuse to admit the action 
of an analogous cause in the other, though not so obvious in 
itself:* 

5. '* In general, we must observe that motion, wherever pro- 
duced or changed, invariably pcunts out the existence of farce as 
its cause; and thus the forces of nature become known and meas- 
ured by the motions they produce. Thus, the farce of magnet- 
ism becomes known by the demtion produced by iron in a com- 
pass needle, or by a needle leaping up to a magnet held over it, 
as certainly as by that of adhesion to it when in contact and at 
rest, which requires force to break the connection ; and thus the 
currents produced in the sur&ce of a quantity of quicksilver, 
electrified under a conducting fluid, have pointed out the exist- 
ence and direction of forces of enormous intensity, developed by 
the electric circuit, of which we should not otherwise have had 
the least suspicion." t 

6. The cause of any one or any dass of phenomena is not 
attributable to supernatural agency, if the phenomena are natu- 
roH or physical. 

7. Before a class of mundane phenomena is praoed to take 
place by a super-mundane agency, it is fanciful, whimsical, to 
attribute the former to the latter ; for all past experience, the 
whole history of science, shows its folly. Let that of Chemistiy, 
Astronomy and Geology, teach us. Take the following example : 
The phenomenon of shells found in rocks, at a great height above 
the level oiP, and at a great distance from, the sea, was at one 

* See Hersehel's Diaoourse, § 142. 
t Ibid.. % 148. ' PhU. Trans., 1824. 
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time ftitribated to the inflaence of celestial bodies ; bat all mod- 
ern geoIo^U9t8, with one consent, see it to be attributable to mun- 
dane agencies ; that these shells had their origin at the bottom 
of tbe sea, and that a subsequent alteration of the relative level 
aiihe land and sea raised them to their present height above the 
latter.* 

8. If, in a class of phenomena of an analogous character, we 
find one which is attributable to mundane agency, we are bound 
to refer them all to the same, and not to separate them, — attrib* 
nting that to the mundane agency which plainly indicates it, and 
the remainder to super-mundane powers, — as the principle of 
such a procedure would subvert the law of all scientific research. 

9. It is no positive evidence against the supposed natural 
cause of a given class of phenomena that a few cases seem to be 
ezosptions; much less are such apparent exceptions against the 
evidence of a plainly ijidicated cause; for in all classes of phe- 
nomena, where there are numerous conditions for their evolution, 
and counteracting or modifying causes existing, such apparent 
exceptions have always made their appearance, " which are also 
made to disappear on allowing for their modifying causes. This 
remark becomes of the greatest importance, when (as is often the 
ease, says Herschel) a single striking exception stands out, as it 
were, against an otherwise unanimous array of &ct8 in favor of a 
certain cause." t 

10. " We are not to deny the existence of a cause in favor of 
which we have a unanimous agreement of strong analogies, though 
it may not be apparent how such a cause can produce the effect, 
or even though it may be difficult to conceive its existence under 
the curcumstanoes of the case." t 

11. " The detection of a posHMe cause by the comparison of 
assembled cases Tnust lead to one of two things : either, Jirsi, 

• See Her8ehel*8 Difloonrse, § 188. 

t Ibid., § 154 ; also, § 166, wlivre an instance la given. 

t Ibid., § 148. 

2* 
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The deteotkm of a real cause, and of ita maimer of acting, eo as 
to furnish a complete explanation of the facts; or, seoondlyj The 
establishment of an abstract law of nature, pomting out two 
phenomena of a general kind as invariably comiected, and assert- 
ing that where one is the other will always be found. Such 
inTariaUe connection b itself a phenomenon of a higher order 
than any particular fact" ^ 

12. Whenever auy two pheuomeua are found associated, or 
accompanying each other under peculiar drcumstanoes, and the 
one ceases or diminishcB on the suspenoon of the other, we are 
finoed to conclude tiiat they relate to the same cause; but if we 
find cases where the one continues while the other ceases, we 
have the evidence of accompanying modifjring influences. 

PHILOSOPHY OP CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

18. It is important to undecstand, in all researches, what we 
are seeking after. If we are to seek the cause of any given 
phenomenon, it should certainly be known what a cause is. The 
spontaneous reason teaches this, we know, and so does nature 
everywhere else; but certain human theories or notions have 
Uinded the minds of most people to its simple character. If we 
ask, then, what is cause, the answer to the question comes to us 
fiKxm two opposite sources : firsts from our reason ; second^ ftom 
outward observation. 

The idea of cause is always the relation of an agent to a 
thing; it is the idea of some power acting upon some substance, 
which latter is paadve to the former. Now, the action of the 
agent upon tiie pasdve substance always produces a result, —an 
eflfect. 

14. Thus, we see, it is tiie aosnt acting upon the suBSiAirca 
that constitutes the cause. The agent, then, lariotK cause, with- 
out a substance to act upon. It is imposdhle to concave it to 

* Bee Hersohel's Diacoarw, $ 162. 
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be. Cause, then, is not simple, neither in the conception of rea- 
son, nor in the &ct of nature. It is complex,* 

15. We have the fact, then, to consider, that, in order for the 
agent to act upon the substanoe, there must be a preestablished 
law of relation existing between them. Hence, we find that the 
agent is associated more or less with the substance, but not 
always in a state of activity. Now, where the agent exists in 
this (so to speak) latent state, it is necessary that some special 
rehition be established between them ; that is, between the agent 
and the substance. Here come in what are termed circumstances, 
occafflons, conditions to be fulfilled, meaning simply the entering 
in of other agencies, which either change the condition of the 
fiist with r^ard to the substance with which it is associated, or 
changing the condition of the substance with regard to its rela- 
tion to the agent. 

It is in this way that nearly all the phenomena of nature are 
produced. Seldom do we find them wrought out by one agent 
alone. 

16. For example, in the process of crystallization under the 
influence of light, the molecular agent assodated with the 
molecules is quickened into action by the former. One coTidi- 
turn, then, necessary to be fulfiUed in order to obtain this crys- 
tallization, is light. 

17. But this is not all ; there is another condition here. It 
is found in this case not only necessary to have light, but the 
molecules themselves must be in such a condition with relation 
to each other that the molecular agent can have free play among 
them. They must be suspended in a free medium ; that is, you 
must dissolve the substance you wish to crystallize, so that the 
molecules (or particles) can freely move with regard to each 
other's polar force. Here you have the condition o^ place, 

* It IB well to remark here that many, in using the term cauBe^ refer 
to the agent alone. If the above reasoning la correct, however, such a 
use of the term is inoorreot 
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18. You have, then, two classes of conditions to fulfil. First, 
those relating to agent, — the actor. Second, those rekiuig to 
sahstance, — the thing acted on. Now, the action of the ntb» 
stance under the influence of the agent is a phenomenon. If 
this last action has a result, as in crystallization, you have a sec- 
ond phenomenon (the crystal), — the former characteristic of the 
agent (action) ; the latter characteristic of substance (form). 

19. Now, all science, in its last analysis, consists in the dis- 
covery of the action of agencies upon substances, and the laws 
of their relations, which become known by obtaining a knowledge 
of the exact conditions under which the agent acts upon the sub- 
stance in developing the phenomena. And every agent is known 
by obtaining a knowledge of its characteristics, developed in the 
phenomena under given conditions. 

20. For instance, the agent knowp under the name electricity 
boars always the same characteristics, under the same conditions, 
when acting upon matter. Now, if we find an agent under the 
second class of conditions (those of matter), with regard to elec- 
tricity, exhibiting those which do not belong to electricity, we are 
forced to conclude it is some other agent. Take another instance : 
electricity has the characteristics of making dioice of certain 
substances as conductors, and of refusing to act through others. 
That cannot be electricity, then, which, under tfre same circum- 
stances, will manifest the action of an agent through an electric 
non-conductor. 

21. Now, if an agent has di£ferent characteristics from every 
other weU-known agent, under the same conditions, then we must 
refer the characteristics to some heretofore unknown agent, and 
commence a series of inquiries wUk regard to those character^ 
tstics ; and, afler distinguishing them by determining the precise 
conditions under which they are made to appear, and the form 
of substance with which they seem to be mostiy associated, the 
rules of philosophy demand that the new-bom shall receive a 
name. 

22. In our researches with regard to the phenomena treated 
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of in ihe folbwiog pages, we have foond so many of the chaiao- 
teistics of an agent differing so essentially &om those of Eleo- 
trioity and Magnetism proper, and bearing so many of the char- 
acteristics of identity with the Odyle of Beichenbach, that we 
feei forced to admit this identity. (Their analo^es, or character- 
istics of identity, will be shown in the body of the work,) 

23. We are aware, beforehand, that this will not be foirly under- 
stood by a certain class of minds. And, in order to show this 
antidpated misonderstanding, we will digress here to state that 
bat comparatively few persons observe nature snfficientiy to see 
that tiie same agent, acting on the same substance, will vary its 
phenomena just as the circumstances are varied under which the 
one will act upon the other. So it will be concluded by such 
persons tiiat the physical agent engaged in the so-called "spftit- 
nal manifestations" carmoi be the Odyle of Beichenbach, because 
*' mediums " do not exhibit the same phenomena, in all respects, 
that Bdehenbach's patients did; neither did the latter receive 
the Wrappings," or "move tables." 

24. To return. From what has been shown m the previous 
pages, we have to conclude that the world, and, indeed, the uni- 
verse, is made up of Agents, Substances and Phenomena. But 
tti agent is never, of itself, perceived as an entity, a substance 
(agent here, of coarse, is understood primarily,) It is only 
its phenomena, its action upon substance, that we perceive by 
the five senses. This action of some of the primary agents is 
plainly disoemible through the normal five senses. The action 
of light and heat we may be more or less constantiy aware of, 
and thdr phenomena we readily and constantiy refer to the 
proper source. 

25. But there are some phenomena which are developed by 
ihd action of light upon matter, which we should never refer to 
the proper agent, if some sdentifio process was not adopted, to 
discover the relation between the agent and the substance with 
wluch the phenomena were connected. Who, for instance, could 
know that different rays of light produce totally different phys* 
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ical effects, if he was not led to certain scientific leeearches 
respecting tbis ? Scat a totally nninformed person before a cam- 
era in which is placed an iodized plate. Let him, in his wonder- 
ment, watch year manceuvres. Notice his surprise when he 
beholds his own image fixed there, as by the most perfect 
limner ! nay, which no mortal artist would be able to execute. 
What mystery is here ! This is by the action of an agent whose 
source is many thousands of miles distant from the earth ; the 
whole process of which is hid from sight, all that the eye can 
discern being the final result. Yet science has gone so far as to 
discover some of the most beautiful laws by this process. 

26. Light and heat have always been known as agents, by 
the common sensation of their more palpable phenomena. But 
elfttricity and magnetism were not known until their phenomena 
were specially observed. Many of the facts of these agents, 
before the latter had become known, were referred to spiritual 
agencies. It is the tendency of ignorance, in every age, to do 
the same thing. The reason demands an agent adequate to the 
production of every phenomenon. If she has not been furnished 
with sufficient data by which to arrive at a correct conclusion, 
imagination, influenced by a blind marvellousness, will refer the 
phenomena to some supernatural cause. Hence the early super- 
stitions about chemical operations, the appearance of comets, 
eclipses, meteors, the " bog lights," and a thousand other phe- 
nomena. But, as the agencies of nature have become known, 
and their laws and conditions of action discovered, the domina- 
tion of superstition has given place to the triumph of reason and 
the reign of truth. 

27. All agents are associated with substances, and may be 
thus considered: firsts General Agents; second, Particular 
Agents. General Agents are those which exist in association 
with matter in general, - Buch as magnetism (the magnetism «rf 
M. BecquereD, or the ferro-dia-magnetism of Professor Fara- 
day), electricity, heat, &c. These are associat:d with all matter. 

28. Particular agents are associated with particular fi)rms of 
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Bnbstancc, and depend on the action of general agents upon the 
molecules of particular £)rms or combinations of matter. Hence, 
98 is well known to chemists, the same elements of matter, 
in the same proportions, simply by the action of an agent upon 
them, may be made to assume totally different forms, with 
totally different qualities. Thus cyanuric acid, which is a crys- 
talline substance, soluble in water, by the addition of a few 
degrees of heat will be converted into hydrated cyanic acid, 
which is a volatile fluid, and cannot be brought into contact with 
water without instant decomposition ; and yet the elements of 
which they are composed are entirely the same, while their 
efibcts upon the human organization are totally different. 

29. Thus it is seen that the action of general agents upon 
particular combinations of elements of matter wUl produce spe- 
cific forms of agency, as well as particular forms of matter. 
Specific agents, then, are associated with particular forms of 
matter, and depend upon the molecular arrangement of the lat- 
ter. General agents control these molecular arrangements, 
aooording to the inherent capabilities of the molecules. All 
Isomeric compounds are perfect examples of this law. But it 
holds good not only here, but everywhere else. 

30. We have been particular at this point, as ^we wish to 
show the scientific ground we occupy in these investigations 
and the strength of our starting-point. 

31. Another principle we shall be sure not to lose sight of 
throughout these investigations is, that every physical phenome- 
non has for its production a physical agent and a substance upon 
which it acts, and that the agent and the substance are adequate 
to the production of the phenomenon when their law of relation 
is fulfilled. Here we feel obliged to explain somewhat the 
meaning we attach to the term relation. 

Let us present the above in a little different form of proposi- 
tion. Thus : 

No pheTwmenon takes place except by the relation of 

sous AGENT TO SOME FOBM OF MATTER. For example, in 
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order to obtain the phenomena of magnetism (that is, its attrac 
tion and repolsion) firom a piece of soft iron, the latter must be 
brought into rektion with the former. Now, the former is 
most strongly associated with the earth, giving it a native and 
positive polarity. Your piece of iron, then, most be brought 
into rdaticn with the polar magnetism of the earth. The line 
of this relation runs nearly north and south, and is called the 
« magnetic meridian." Bat the exact polar relation is, in this 
« latitude, in a considerable dip at the north. Now see how 

beautifully, when this law of relation is fulfilled, this piece of 
soft iron becomes itself a magnet, similar to the earth. Let 
your iron be a strip of Kussia sheet, six inches long, and a half 
or three-quarters of an inch broad. Take an end of this in each 
hand, and hold it in the magnetic dip of the earth. While in 
this condition ^ve it a twist, as the washer-woman would in 
wringing a garment; one twist is sufficient. By this yon 
change the molecular condition of the strip of iron, and bring 
each molecule in relation tu the pular magiietism of the earth ; 
and thus you obtain for the piece of soft iron a permanent mag- 
netism, — the north end becomes a north pole, the south a south 
pole. 

82. What, then, is the law of relation, but the ctmdititms 
which must he fulJUled in order to obtain particular pherumi' 
ena ? It would have been contrary to the magnetic condition, 
or law of relation, to have held the piece of iron east and west. 
The same phenomena then could not have been obtained. 

33. Now, what we observe in tins case is but the exhibition 
of a umversal law, that no phefiomena can be developed tdthaut 
thefidfilment of some principle of relation existing between an 
agent and a substance. When all those conditions are fulfilled, 

— when the whole law of relation is observed in any given case, 

— phenomena of a special character are the inevitable result. 

34. It is evident, therefore, that one of the highest aims of 
science is, to discover the laws of relation between agent and 
substance in the production of phenomena. But how can thb 
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be effected ? We aziswer, in the language of all science, only by 
observing under tohat ccmditiom andcircumstaruxs the phenom- 
ena occur ^ both as regards the agent arid the substance, 

35. This brings ns to another important obaervation we are 
not to lose Edght of in oar inquiries into the phenomena of man, 
namely, that all agents have a modifying influence upon one 
another, — not as to their primary differences, but as to their 
modes of action upon matter. 

86. For instance, a given substance will be formed into crys- 
tals by the agency of light, provided the medium in which it is 
suspended be kept at a particular temperature; but if the 
temperature which enters into the conditions in the crystaUic 
process is raised aboYC that particular point which the perfect 
process requires, the result is an amorphous or irregularly-formed 
body. 

37. So the vital agent, in the animal and vegetable economics, 
requires a certain degree of the calorific agent ; but if the latter 
is raised greatly above, or fidls much below, the normal standard, 
the former cannot proceed in its usual course, but is modified in 
its action. Here, again, it will be seen, we meet the law of 
relation. 

Another and a beautiM instance of the modifying influence 
of one agent upon the action of another is seen in the following : 

38. It b a well-known law of caloric to equalize itself through 
all bodies. But the vital agent modifies the action of this law 
in all those fi)rms of matter in which the latter is active ; so 
that, whether you elevate the surrounding temperature above, 
or depress it below, the normal standard of the vital tempera- 
ture, the zntal agent will invariably meet the exigency, and 
prevent the law of calorific equalization from infringing upon its 
domains. But, the moment the vital agent is weakened in its 
action, or destroyed by changing the conditions of the matter 
upon which its action depends, the external calonfic agent will 
fulfil its law of equilibrium on the organized body, as well as on 
the inorganic, and all the temperature that the organized body 

3 
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possesses above sorroanding matter will be given off by the same 
law. The vital agent, therefore, in its normal process, acts both 
negatively and positively upon the outer world, according to 
objective circomstances and sabjeclive conditions. Hence, again, 
the law of relation. 

39. Once more: It is a well-known law of electricity to 
equalize itself through all matter nearly in the same manner as 
we have noticed in the case of heat. But the vital agent meets 
this, at once, on the outskirts of her dominion, and modifies the 
electric action ; notf however ^ unless the former retains aU its 
vfftmal coTiditions in the organism. If these are changed, then 
the electric variation which occurs in every chauge in outward 
nature will be instantly propagated to the interior of the suscep- 
tible organism ; so that when the electric tension of the atmos- 
phere is veiy high, the electricity of the organism will be equally 
elevated ; if, on the contrary, the former becomes depressed, the 
raganism will become affected in like manner. 

40. We have now arrived at a point of grand importance, to 
be recognized throughout this work, namely: that whatever 
external physical agent can be made to act upon the ivtemal 
human orgardsm will modift the agtioit, comsbquentlt the 

PHENOMENA OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL AQSNT. 

This propositioD, startling as it may appear at first view, is, 
nevertheless, susceptible of the strongest demonstration. The 
case of every invalid exemplifies it. The pathogenetic action of 
nearly every drug in nature proves it. 

41. It follows, therefore, from what has already been shown, 
that, whenever the normal condition of the organism is changed, 
so as to allow of the influx of agencies from the external world, 
the psychological agent will become more or less modified in its 
action, and removed from its normal standard. 

For example, innumerable invalids are hopeful or sad, irasci- 
ble or kindly affectioned, according to the dynamic condition of 
external bodies, and the surrounding atmosphere. This suscep- 
tibility of the psychological agent to modifying influences is not 
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only seen ?rith regard to the action of the general dynamics of 
the earth, but with regard to the specific psychological influence 
of sorrounding persons. 

42. Nay ; this influence or agency, on the one hand, and sus- 
ceptible passiveness on the other, are so great, in some instances, 
as to produce a total change in the sense of personal identity ; 
so that individuals have been known to identify themselves with 
the Deify, with Christ, a toad, a stone. 

43. It is a serious question here if that is an immortal nature 
which is so susceptible of vital change, which can lose so readily 
its oum sense of identity for that of another. 

We have now arrived at that question which, of all others, is 
the most important to man, and which will. frequently be brought 
to view in the body of this work. 

44. Man presents to himself two classes of phenomena: Jirst, 
those which he determines as a self-conscious, self-reasoning, self- 
governing agent ; secoTid, those which he does not determine, 
and are without his own control ; which, moreover, he finds him- 
self, under certain circumstances, forced to develop, even against 
his win, and the dictates of his reason. 

Now, here are either two distinct agencies at work, totally 
unlike one another, and in direct opposition ; or the two oppo- 
fflto classes of phenomena are the action of the same agent in 
direct opposition to itself. To assume the latter may serve to 
sustain the false philosophy which has obtained for centuries ; 
but this will make us no wiser in r^aid to ourselves. 

45. It is not to be wmidered at that man has always been 
n^arded as an anomalous being, — the only enigma of nature ; 
with regard to whom more theories have been written than of all 
the rest of creation beside, but without the addition of scarcely a 
ray of light in a century. 

46. Man has always confiinnded his animal with his highest 
nature; while, at the same time, he has looked upon the animal 
as entirely destitute of a spirituality. Some persons, however, 
have found themselves forced to n^ard some animals as possess- 
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ing immortal spirits, inasmuch as thej find them possessed of 
certain powers whiok they regard in themselves as spiritnal. 
Thus they reason : 

All thinking beings are spiritual beings. 

Certain animals, in common with man, are thinking beings ; 
such animals are, then, spiritual, in common with man. Again : 

47. All bdngB who possess the powers of cLcarvoyance must 
be spiritual beings, for clairvoyant power is, beyond all doubt, 
spiritual. 

Now, certain animals below man have been known to be dair 
toyant ; the evidence of this is indubitable. 

Such, therefore, must be spiritual animals. Once again let us 
add: 

48. All beings that have affection must be spiritual, because 
affection is a spiritual power. 

All animals have more or less affection ; ihere&re, all animals 
are more or less spiritoal. Finally : 

49. The psychological nature is spiritual and immortal. It 
is in itself indestructible. All animals have psycholo^cal natures 
in common with man ; therefore, all the souls of animals, in com- 
mon with the souls of men, are spiritual and immortal. 

50. Now, if the major premises in these syllogisms are just, 
the minors and condnsions are not to be denied, however much 
they may offend our pride or taste. Bears and bugs, lions and 
lizards, wolves and weevils, sea monsters and land serpents, all 
have psychdo^cal natures or sympathetic susceptibilities. To 
escape these absurdities, flight is made to theory agsun, and it is 
supposed that the psychological nature which man possesses in 
common with the animal is, in sorrie way, made spiritual and 
immortal ; while that of the animal is left to perish with the 
death of the body. But we say at once, Atoay with the whole 
of this miserable theorizing upon imaginary differences, and come 
unhesitatingly, confidingly, to the interrogation of nature ! 

51. Ask your sdf wherein you are different from a mere ani- 
mal. To see the grand difference, notice that the psychological 
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nature of the animal 10 ctmtrdlled hy outward ejects acting 
upon mtemal sevues and propensities ; that it has no self-judg- 
ing, self-dedding, self-goyenung, self-oonsdous personal identity 
Bat be cantioos how 70a confonnd this with the psychological. 
Man has both; the animal has bat one. The £)nner^ makes 
man tnan, . The latter I* makes him an animal. The fi)rmer 
makes lum a governor of himself. The latter makes him an 
antomaton, — the tool of any sensuous influence that may pre- 
ponderate at the time. The former makes man a self-conscious, 
accountable being ; the latter, an irresponsible machine. When 
the former is suspended in its action by an abnormal condition 
of the brain, the latter may be made to assume any sense of 
identity, fitom that of the supreme Divinity to that of a toad, 
from that of the archangel (jabriel to that of a shilling bit. 
Whereas, the former can never be made to change its own sense 
of personal identity for that of another. It may be suspended 
in its action, as in insanity, sleep, mesmeric trance, pathetism, 
&c. ; but it can never he made to feel that it is other than 
itself. 

It is, indeed, the active agent in man, and gives the conscious- 
ness of power; whereas the latter is the passive instrument of 
the dictates of the higher nature, or of the unnumbered influ- 
ences of the outer sensuous world. 

By the former he is to claim conscious alliance with the 
Divinity, for it is an image, nay, a child, of the all-controlling 
Spirit. For, as the ever-blessed God is the ever<actave, ever- 
developing energy of the universe, so is the self-conscious will 
and reason of man the only lawful governor of the human 
sphere. 

Hence, it is the centre of highest agency on earth under 

*That 10, the self-judging, 8el£4ecidhig, selfHK>]i8cioiifl, personal 
identity. 

t That 10, the psyohologioal, oantrollable by outward mundane influ- 
ences. 

3* 
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Deity. From this go forth the mandates that oontiol the wild 
forces of nature, and sabdne the earth. Whereas, the latter is 
a medium of comTnunication hettoeen the fanner and the vast 
vxirld. It is, therefore, that the Litter is susceptible to influ- 
ences, even firom the stars. It is, therefore, that unth the latter 
are associated aU the agents of this mundane sphere. To 
onfold these principles is the object of the following chapters. 
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CHAPTER I. 

52. It has already been advanced, in the Introdaction, 
that primary agents are never seen as entities. We find 
it to be the phenomenon of the agent (developed by the 
latter acting upon matter) that we cognize through the out- 
ward senses. So far, then, there is no more mystery in 
the phenomena we are to treat than in the most common 
exhibitions of nature. Who, for instance, can behold the 
agent that acts from the magnet upon a piece of iron, or 
who by watching can find a p&lpable fluid passing along 
the electric conductor? It is the e£kct, then, that is 
discernible by the five senses; we can never expect, there- 
fore, to be able to detect the entity of a primary agent by 
the outer senses. 

58. It may be asked, in view of this &ct, how it is we 
know that agents do exist? The answer returns us again 
to the same point, namely, by the &cts of phenomena ad- 
dressed to the senses, ana the action which reason* by her 
own inherent law has in regard to them. 

* She detennines that for every phenomenon there ib an agent ; bnt 
nerer, vitl^ont sufficient data, dofs she determine what that agent if. 
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54. The mysteries of the present day are not \rithout 
precedent ; but we shall have little to do with them, in this 
work, as mere mysteries. We shall take them as the fisusts 
of nature (those which are well corroborated, and those we 
have ourselves witnessed). 

55. From the earliest periods, certain phenomena have 
transpired in connection with persons laboring under pecu- 
liar conditions, and have ever been considered unaccountable 
except by a reference to supernatural powers, either demo- 
niacal or angelic, diabolical or divine. If we take these 
phenomena as they have been recorded by the best observers 
in the past, and as we carefully witness them in the present 
age, we find them to arrange themselves in two general 
cksses. First, those which indicate the action of some 
kind of agent (more or less intimately associated with 
particular persons) upon external things, affecting them 
sensibly even by mere contact, and sometimes without 
contact — even at a great distance — producing sights and 
sounds, which affect not only the senses of men, but of 
animals — producing shocks, trembling, spasms, tonic and 
clonic, and, as we shall show (in one case particularly), 
the extinction of animal life. 

56. We have found many cases in this class which have 
presented none of the characteristics of an intelligent direc- 
tion. We have in them merely the manifestations of a 
peculiar physical power, while other cases present the char- 

Thc imagination often assumes this prerogative, and gives conclasions 
without /ac<s, or furnishes thQ false data from which the logical faculty 
draws false principles. But it is not our province here to enlarge upon 
this subject We bring it to view to show how easy it is to be deceived 
by our imaginations with regard to the causes of outward phenomena, 
and that the only legitimate and trustworthy process, in arriving at a 
solution of the mysteries of nature, is to furnish the reason with facts, 
and exclude the influence of imagination. A blind precipitation of faith 
is, also, a fatal influence to aU correct reasoning ; for it rouses the action 
of the imagination, and, long before the reason can possibly give a 
correct deduction, credulity and imagination hav) conjured one up ; 
and this will be the more insisted upon, as the onl^ correct conclusion, 
as it is the least possessed of the real truth and the action of reason. 
Hence it is that those persons who are most ignorant of the principles 
of nature are the more positive and precipitate in their decisions upon 
any quesUon of mystery. They know that there is no natural explana- 
tion, and the man is a fool who attempts to find one. 
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acteristics of pejchological agencies. It is natural, then, 
that we should divide this first class into two sub-classes. 
The first, consisting of those wherein the physical power 
IS manifested without psychological characteristics. The 
second, of those which indicate such peculiarities more or 
lees distinctly. 

57. The second general class of phenomena consists of 
those more immediately connected yfiHx the organism of 
certain persons; such as various involuntary movements 
of the muscular system, — some of which bear the charac- 
teristics of psycholo^^l agency, while others are entirely 
destitute of them. We have, tiien, in this second general 
class, two «u6-c]asses, analogous to those of ihe first 

58. These two general classes by no means exhaust all 
the phenomena we are to consider. They embrace, how- 
ever, all that we shall be called upon to account for, in 
order to settle the question of the present mystery. 

59. Now, as all phenomena depend upon the fulfilment 
of the precise laws of relation existing between agents and 
substances, it follows that, in order to determine what 
those laws are, we are to determine, first, the conditions 
under which those phenomena occur. 

60. Again, as every agent bears its own characteristics 
in its particular phenomeml development, it follows that, 
in order to determine upon the identity of any one agent, 
we are to obtain its characteristics. In this way science 
has been able to ascertain the identity of electricity, of 
magnetism, of heat, kc. 

61. If now, on the examination of any new class of 
phenomena, we find an entirelv new class of dynamic 
characteristics, which cannot be found in any essential 
point susceptible of classification with those of any known 
agent, we are necessarily driven to a new dynamic 
identity. It is folly to attempt to build a new system /or 
nature ; she has established her own in every deps^ment of 
her dominions. But it is the office of reason, when by 
abundant phenomena (the language of nature) she unfolds 
to us any one of these, to listen and understuid. It is in 
llus iray only that the boundaries of science can be 
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extended. For, if we, on the one hand, continue to neglect 
the proper consideration of such characteristic facts, simply 
because they seem improbable, — or, on the other, incorpo- 
rate them into a vulgar superstition, by regarding them as 
preternatural, — we shall forever walk blindly and deafly 
amid the richest phenomena and the profoundest teachings 
of nature. 

62. The characteristics of physical agency, in the first 
class of phenomena, cannot be identified with those of any 
well-known agent. (Some have called them electrical; 
none, however, who have any familiarity with its well- 
established laws of action.) They must stand, then, dis- 
tinct, without forcing them to assume any other dynamic • 
identity than that which they declare for themselves. | 

63. It is not in every case where this force is displayed 
that we are able to obtain many of its higher character- 
istics; it is only by taking the whole class that they can 
be viewed to any extent. But it is not to be understood 
here that this agent is confined to the development of 
such phenomena as belong to the first class alone. Like 
electricity, it seems to present new characteristics under 
each new class of conditions entered into for its evolu- 
tion. 

Electricity, for instance, as evolved hj friction, presents 
certain chsuracteristic phenomena, which are not to be , 

obtained from a common voltaic pUe. 

64. So, under one class of conditions this new physical 
power presents one class of its characteristics, while under 
another we witness others. Under one it exhibits a power 
truly tremendous, which beyond a certain point is uncon- 
trollable by the human will ; while the fulfihnent of other 
conditions makes it easily controllable by the volitional 
power, — not, however, directly, but through the nerve- 
centres. 

65. This brings us to the consideration of two highly 
important fitcts: namely, ^r^/, that this force is intimately 
associated with the nerve-centres ; not that it is only asso- 
ciated here, for &cts show that it has its play throughout 
the organization, and as a subjective force or a power of 

i 
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the oiganism it is highly evolved in the blood. "^ This 
agent, then, as thus associated with and evolved from the 
organism, under favorable conditions, reacts npon the 
outer world. The second &ct to be noticed, which will 
be considered fully in its place, is that of the like agent 
acting from the outer world upon the internal organism, 
under peculiar conditions. 

66. But we will turn now to the consideration ef the 
first class of phenomena, namely, those which exhibit the 
action of a physical power emanating from the organism 
under peculiar conditions, which reacts upon external 
objects, producing this movement and other phenomena 
without ^e usual instrumentalities. 

* In thftt master work, " The Animal Kingdom," of Swedenborg, we 
find the following, which he Iajs down as dedacible from physiological 
obeerrations : 

" There is a certain floid of the highest degree of pnrity, called by 
some the animal spirit, which enters into the i^ blood as its principcU 
sobstance, and which constitntes its Tital essenccy 

** At this, the very outset of our inquiry respecting the blood, and 
the economy of the animal kingdom, we find presented to our notice a 
eertaa fluid of a most perfect and xefined nature, &c." § 87 ; see alw 
§ 88 ; also §§ 41, 42, 68, 65. 

4 
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PHENOMENA— FIRST GENERAL CLASS. 

CASES OF FIRST SUB-CLASS, PHTSICAL PHENOBfENA, &C.i 
WITHOTJT THE CHARACTERISTICS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

67. The first case we shall present; has been two well 
authenticated to be reasonably doubted. It occurred in 
the year 1834, in the town of Woodbridge, New Jersey, 
and was pubhshed at the time in the Newark Daily Adver^ 
tiser. The phenomena made their appearance in the family 
of Mr. Joseph Barron, consisting mostly of unusual sounds 
accompanying a servant-girl. 

'^ The first sounds were those of a loud thumping, appa- 
rently against the side of the house, which commenced 
one evening when the &mily had retired, and continued at 
short intervals until daylight, when it ceased. 

" The next evening it commenced at night&U, when it 
was ascertained to be mysteriously connected with the 
movements of a servant-girl in the fimily, — a whit6»girl, 
about fourteen years of age. While passing a window 
on the stairs, for example, a sudden jar, accompanied with 
an explosive sound, broke a pane of glass, the girl at the 
same time being seized with a violent spasm. This, of 
course, very much alarmed her; and the physician. Dr. 
Drake, was sent for ; came, and bled her. The bleeding 
however, produced no apparent effect. The noise still 
continued, as before, at intervals, wherever the girl went, 
each sound producing more or less of a spasm ; and the 
physician, with all the &mily, remained up during the night. 
At daylight the thumping ceased again. In uie evening 
the same thing was repeated, commencing a little earlier 
than before ; and so every evening since, continuing each 
night until morning, and commencing each night a little 
earlier than before, until yesterday, when the thumping 
began about twelve o'clock at noon. The circumstances 
were soon generally spread through the neighborhood, and 
have produced so much excitement that the bouse has been 
filled and surrounded firom sunrise to sunset for nearly a 
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week. Every imaginable means have been fuaorted to, 
in order to unravel the phenomenon. At one time the 
girl would be removed from one apartment to another, 
but without effect. Wherever she was placed, at certain 
intervals the thumping noise would be heard in the room. 
She was taken to a neighboring house. The same result 
followed. When carri^ out of doors, however, no noise 
is heard. Dr. Drake, who has been constant in his 
attendance during the whole period, occasionally aided 
by other scientific observers, was with us last evening for 
two hours, when we were politely allowed a variety of 
experiments with the girl, in addition to those heretofore 
tried, to satisfy ourselves that there is no imposition in the 
case, and, if possible, to discover the secret agent of the 
mystery. The girl was in an upper room, with a part of 
tiie &mily, when we reached the house. The noise then 
resembled that which would be produced by a person vio- 
lently thumping the upper floor with the head of an axe, 
five or six tmies in succession, jarring the house, ceasing a 
fi^w minutes and then resuming as befi>re. We were soon 
introduced into the apartment, and permitted to observe 
for ourselves. The girl appeared to be in perfect health, 
cheerftd and firee firom the spasms felt at first, and entirely 
relieved firom everything nke the fear or apprehension 
which she manifested for some days. The invisible noise, 
however, continued to occur as before, though somewhat 
diminished in firequency, while we were in the room. In 
order to ascertain more satis&ctorily that she did not pro- 
duce it voluntarily, among other experiments we placed 
her on a chair on a blanket in the centre of the room, 
bandaged the chair with a cloth, fiistening her feet on the 
firont round, and confining her hands toother on her 
lap. No change, however, was produced. The thumping 
continued as before, except that it was not quite so loud ; 
the noise resembling that which would be produced by 
stamping on the floor with a heavy heel, yet she did not 
move a limb or muscle, that we could discover. She 
remained in this position long enough to satisfy all in the 
room that the girl exercised, voluntarily, no sort of agency 
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in producing the noise. It was obBerved that the noise 
became greater, the further she was removed from any 
other person. We placed her in the doorway of a closet 
in the room, the door being ajar to allow her to stand in 
the passage. In less than one minute the door flew open 
as if violently struck with a mallet, accompanied by pre- 
cisely such a noise as such a thump would produce.. This 
was repeated several times, with the same effect In short, 
in whatever position she was placed, whether in or out 
of the room, similar results, varied a little perhaps by 
circumstances, were produced. There is certainly no 
deception in the case. ***** The 
noise was heard at least one hundred yards firom the 
house." 

68. In this caae no suspicions were entertained by the 
investigators that there was any supernatural or spiritual 
power manifested, as there was no manifestation of intel- 
ligence. They were purely physical phenomena. Let us 
here notice several circumstances ; and, 

First, The thumpings, wherever heard, were always con- 
nected with the servant-girl. 

Second, In the earlier stage particularly, the sounds, 
when made, .were accompanied witn spasms in this person. 

Third, The thumping or sounds occurred at night, and 
commenced each evening at an early period. 

Fourth, In one particular locality the agent acted with 
such concentrated force as to break a pone of glass ; in 
another, to strike a door as if with a heavy mallet, causing 
it to fly open violently. 

Fifth, When certain persons were, in the room where 
she was, the sounds continued, but with less frequency ; 
and the noise became greater the further she was removed 
from any other person. 

Sixth, When she was placed in a chair, and her feet 
bandaged, the sounds continued as before, except not quite 
so loud. 

Seventh, The girl could be seen to exercise no voluntary 
agency in their production. 

69. The next case we shall notice is that which we find 
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in the Spirittud Telegraph for July 3, 1852, taken from 
an old New York paper, bearing date for March 10, 1789. 
We regret we have not all of the phenomena in this case. 
Mr. Britton, editor of the Spiritual Telegraph, has given 
us only an extract from the letter containing the account, 
which is as follows : 

"Sir: — Were I to relate the many extraordinary, 
though not less true accounts I have heara concerning that 
unfortunate girl at New Hackensack, your belief might, 
perhaps, be staggered, and patience tired. I shall, there- 
fore, only inform you what I have been eye-witness to. 
Last Sunday afternoon my wife and myself went to Dr. 
Thorn's, and, after sitting K>r some time, we heard a knock- 
ing under the feet of a young woman that lives in the 
£imily. I asked the doctor what occasioned the noise ; he 
could not tell, but replied that he, together with several 
others, had examined the house, but was unable to dis- 
cover the cause. I then took a candle and went with the 
girl into the cellar ; there the knocking also continued ; 
but, as we were ascending the stairs to return, I heard a 
prodigious rapping on each side, which alarmed me very 
much. I stood still some time, looking around with amaze- 
ment, when I beheld some lumber which lay at the head 
of the stairs shake considerably. About eight or ten days 
after, we visited the girl again. The knocking still con- 
tinued, but was much louder. Our curiosity induced us 
to pay the third visit, when the phenomena were still more 
alarming. I then saw the chairs move ; a large dining- 
table was thrown against me, and a small stand, on which 
stood a candle, was tossed up and thrown in my wife's lap ; 
after which we left the house, much surprised at what we 
had seen." 

70. In this case we have the following circumstances : 

First, The phenomena are always in some way related 

to a particular person, and accompanied her. (Nothing is 

said in this extract with regard to spasmodic affections.^ 

Second, On the stairway the sounds were producea on 

.4* 
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each side, and at the head of the stair there was a shaking 
of the lumber. 

Third, There iras a movement of objects to^rards or 
against other persons. 

Fourth^ There seemed to be no intelligenoe connected 
mth. these sounds or movements. 

71. Catharine Crowe mentions several well-authenti- 
cated cases of this character, and other writers have 
noticed the same phenomena. A case is given on 410th 
page of '' Night-side of Nature," that of a young officer 
in the English army, who, wherever he went, whether in 
camp or at home, or among strangers, was liable to be tor* 
mented with these noises at nigfu. Although there were 
no particular marks of intelligence, jet they were regarded 
by his relatives with an abundance of superstition. They 
considered him '^ haunted." 

72. The following were the characteristic phenomena : 
Firsty There was a beating and poundmg about the 

head of his bed, on the walls and on the bedstead. 

Second, When these sounds commenced, he would 
sit up in bed, and express vexation by military execra- 
tions. 

Third, If a cage-bird was in his room, it was certain to 
be found dead in the morning; or, if he kept a dog in the 
apartment, it would make away from him as soon as released, 
and never come near him again. 

73. The occurrences at Stratfiird, in the State of Con- 
necticut, which commenced on the 10th of March, 1850, 
at the house of Bev. Dr. Phelpi, belong parUv to this sub- 
class, and pardy to the seoona sub-class. lor, according 
to the statements of the doctor, '^communications" were 
not obtained until the middle of April."*^ StiQ, however, 
many of the phenomena, previous to this, had indicated a 
pvchological influence upon the physical agent; and, 
indeed, nearly the whole of them belong to the second 
sub-class. We will present in this place, however, some 

* See JWto York Observer, Jane, 1860. , 
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of the importimt &c1b stated by Dr. Phelps. '' The phe- 
nomezia consisted in the moving of articles of furniture in 
a manner that could not be accounted for. Knives, forks, 
spoons, naUs, blocks of wood, &c., were thrown in different 
directions about the house. They were seen to move 
&om places and in directions which made it certain that 
no visible power existed by which the motion could be 
produced. For days and weeks together, I watched these 
strange movements, with all the care, and caution, and close 
attention, which I could bestow. I witnessed them hun- 
dreds and hundreds of times, and I know that in hundreds 
of instances they took place when there was no visible 
power by which the motion could have been produced. 
Scores of persons, of the first standing in the community, 
whose education, general intelligence, candor, veracity and 
sound judgment, none will question, were requested to 
witness the phenomena^ and, if possible, help us to a solu- 
tion of the mystery. But as vet no solution has been 
obtained. The idea that the whole was a ' trick of the 
children,' — an idea which some of the papers have endeav- 
ored, with great zeal, to promulgate, — is to every one who 
is acquainted widi the &cts as stupid as it is false and in- 
jurious. The statement, too, which some of the papers 
have reiterated so often, that ^ the mystery was found out,' 
is, I regret to say, untrue. With the most thorough 
inyestigation which I have been able to bestow upon it, 
aided by gentlemen of the b«it talents, intelligence and 
sound ju<^ment, in this and in many neighboring towns, 
the cause of these strange phenomena remains yet undis- 
covered." These are but a small part of the occurrences 
at Dr. Phelps' house. As they come more particularly 
under another head, where the intelligent characteristics 
are considered (see Part Second), we may barely allude 
here to their physical character. A writer in tiie New 
Haven Journal and Courier (whose statements are to be 
relied on, according to Dr. Phelps), relates the following, 
of which he was an eye-witness : '^ While we were there," 
says he, '' the contents of the pantry were emptied into 
the kitchen, and bags, of salt, tin ware, and heavier culi- 
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nary articles, were thrown in a promiscuous heap upon the 
floor, with a loud and startling noise. Loaves of delicious 
cake were scattered about the house. The large knocker 
of the outside door would thunder its fearful tones through 
the loud-resounding hall, unmindful of the vain but rigid 
scrutiny to which it was subjected by incredulous and 
curious men. Chairs would deliberately move across the 
room, unimpeUed by any visible agency. Heavy marble- 
top tables would poise themselves upon two legs, and then 
fall with their contents to the floor, no human being within 
six feet of them." 

74. On the first of October, Mrs. Phelps and her chil- 
dren left home for Pennsylvania ; with this the phenomena 
ceased. The doctor remained at his house five weeks 
after, without disturbance. It might be inferred fix)m this 
that those who had left home had some relation to the 
cause of the phenomena, if what we have already shown is 
to be relied upon. We accordingly have the statements of 
Dr. Phelps : 

First, That the phenomena " were most violent when 
the whole family were present." 

Second, That the rappings and other " manifestations " 
" were less frequent and feebler when but one of the two 
children (belonging to Mrs. Phelps, she being the doctor's 
second wife) were in the house." 

Third, *' That these phenomena were more frequent in 
connection with a lad (one of the above children) of about 
eleven." 

Fourth, '' That when these children, with their mother, 
removed to Pennsylvania, the phenomena did not follow 
them." 

Fifth, " That these children had been frequently mes- 
merized into the trance and clairvoyant state (by their 
father)." 

Sixth, One, also, of the lads was subject to spontaneous 
trance, and was found at one time, in the bam, in a cata- 
leptic state. 

Seventh, '' That, since the return of the doctor's fiimily 
(which occurred in the spring of 1851), he has kept the 
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two childrexi separate (the boy being away), fearing that 
his presence would occasion a recurrence of the same phe- 
nomena.'^ 

Eighth^ La the presence of Mr. Beach,* while the boy 
was in bed (doctor and wife and daughter also present), 
simultaneously with the phenomena the boy would start 
up in bed. 

Nifith, A large amount of property (stated by the doctor 
to be between one and two hundred dollars) was destroyed 
by this unseen agency. 

75. The wonderful occurrences at Stockwell,t in Eng- 
land, in January, 1772, are of the same character as the 
aboye. We can barely giye the most important parts of 
the phenomena here, and leave the reader to consult the 
work referred to in the note. No intelligence was mani- 
fest in this case. 

^' On Monday, January 6th, 1772, about ten o'clock in 
the forenoon, as Mrs. Goldinig (the hostess) was in the 
parlor, she heard the china and glasses in the back kitchen 
tumble down and break ; her maid came to her, and told 
her the stone plates were fiJling from the shelf; Mrs. 
Golding went into the kitchen, and saw them broken. 
Presently after, a row of plates from the next shelf fell 
down likevrise, while she was there, and nobody near them; 
this astonished her much, and while she was thinking 
about it, other things, in different places, began to tumble 
about, some of them breaking, attended with yiolent noises 
all over the house ; a clock tumbled down, and the case 
broke." The destruction increased with the wonder and 
terror of Mrs. Golding. Wherever she went, accompanied 
by the servant-girl, this dreadful waste of property fol- 
lowed. 

Mrs. G., in her terror, fled to a neighbor's, where she 
immediately fainted. A surgeon was ^ed, and she was 
bled. The blood, which had hardly congealed, was seen 



* See JVhe Fork Sun, April 29, 1860. 

t See Catherine Crowe's Kight-eide of Nature* pago 870, 
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all at once to spring out of the basin upon the floor, and 
presently after the basin burst to pieces, and a botde of 
rum that stood by it broke at the same time. 

Mrs. 6. went to a second neighbor's, as the valuables 
that were conveyed to the first were being destro7ed. 
And while the maid remained at the first (&&• Grres- 
hem's) the former was not disturbed, but wliile the latter 
was '* putting up what few things remained unbroken of 
her mistress', in a back apartment, a jar of pickles that 
stood upon a table turned upside down ; " and other things 
" were oroken to pieces." 

Meantime the disturbances had ceased at Mrs. Golding's 
house, and but little occurred at the neighbors while Mrs. 
G. and her servant remained apart But as soon as they 
came into each other's company the disturbance wouuL 
begin again. 

*' At all these periods of action," says the detail, " Mrs. 
Golding's servant was walking iMckward and forward, in 
either the kitchen or parlor, or wherever some of the 
fiunily happened to be. Nor could they get her to sit 
down five minutes together, except at one time, for about 
half an hour toward the morning, when the family were at 
prayers in the parlor ; then cdl was quiet ; but, in the 
miibt of the greatest confusion, she was as much composed 
as at any other time, and, with uncommon coolness of tem- 
per, advised her mistress not to be alarmed or uneasy, as 
she said these things could not be helped. Thus she 
argued as if they were common occurrences, which must 
happen in every &mily. 

<< About five o'clock on Tuesday morning, Mrs. Goldmg 
went to the chamber of her niece, and deSred her to get 
up, as the noises and destruction were so great she could 
continue in the house no longer; at this time all the 
tables, chairs, drawers, &c., were tumbling about." In 
consequence of this resolution, Mrs. Golding and her 
maid went over the way, to Richard Fowler's. The latter 
left her mistress, and returned to Mrs. Pain's, to help this 
lady dress her children. '' At this time all was quiet. 
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They then went to Fowler's, and then began the same 
scene as had happened at the other places. It must be 
remarked, all was quiet here, as well as elsewhere, till the 
maid returned. 

'' When they reached Mr. Fowler's, he began to light a 
fire in his back room. When done, he put the candlestick 
upon a table in the fore room. ( Thi^ apartment Mrs. 
Golding and her maid had jttst passed through.) 
This candlestick, and another with a tin lamp in it, that 
stood by it, were dashed together, and fell to the ground. 
A lantern, with which Mrs. Golding was lighted across the 
road, sprung from a hook to the ground. The last thing 
was, the basket of coals tumbled over, the coals rolling 
about the room. 

''Mrs. 0. and her servant now returned home, when 
the same scene was repeated. Mr. Pain then desired Mrs. 
Golding to send her maid for his wife to come to them. 
When she was gone, all was quiet. Upon her return, she 
was immediately discharged, and no disturbances happened 
.aflierward. This was I^tween six and seven o'clock on 
Tuesday morning.' ' 

76. The whole account contains the following imp(Mrtant 
particulars: 

Firsts The phenomena commenced at ten o'clock, 
A.M. 

Second J They always depended upon the presence of the 
servant-maid. 

Thirdj They occurred always with the greatest energy 
when the mistress was in the company of the maid. 

Fourth, When the maid passed through a room alone 
there would be little or no disturbance of its contents ; but, 
if she was soon after followed by Mrs. Grolding, various 
articles would begin to play the most singular pranks, as 
if Puck himself had come agaii^- 

Fifthf Very often one article would be attracted by 
another, or they would fly towards each other, and, striking 
together, Ml upon die floor, as if both had been charged 
with some physical agent which made them act like oppo- 
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site poles. Then, also, one would flj from ailiotlier, as by 
repmsive forces. 

Sixths The phenomena were accompanied with violent 
concussive sounds about the house. ^ 

Seventh, Everything which Mrs. Grolding had touched 
seems to have been in some way affected, so that afterward, 
on the approach of the maid, it would be frequently 
broken to atoms, sometimes without even her touch. 
Even the blood of Mrs. G. was highly susceptible under 
the same circumstances, and the bowl in which it was 
contained, and the glass-ware standing by it, burst to 
pieces. 

77. In the year 1835 a suit was brought before the 
sheriff of Edinburgh, Scotland, for the recovery of damages 
Buffered in a certain house owned by a Mr. Webster. 
Captain Moles worth was the defendant at the trial. =^ The 
following Ssicts were developed: Mr. Molesworth had 
seriously damaged the house, both as to substance and repu- 
tation, 

F-irstj By sundry holes which he cut in the walls, tear- 
ing up of the floors, &c., to discover the cause of certain 
noises which tormented himself and family. 

Second, By the bad name he had given the house, stat- 
ing that it was haunted. Witnesses for the defendiEuit were 
sherifi^s officers, justices of the peace, and officers of the 
regiment quartered near by ; all of whom had been at the 
said house sundry times to aid Gapt. M. detect the invisi- 
ble cause of so much disturbance. 

78. The important facts bearing upon our subject were 
the following : 

First, The disturbance consisted in certain noises, such 
as knockings, pounding, scratching sounds, rustlings in 
different parts of a particular room, — sometimes, however, 
in other parts of the house. 

Second, '' Certain boards of the floor would seem to he 

* See Night-fiide of Nature, p. 400. 
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at times most infected with the noises." ''Then certain 
points in the walls" (''at which Mr. M.' would discharge 
his gun," or " cut into with an axe, all to no purpose, 
however"). 

Thirds The bed whereon a young girl, aged thirteen 
years, had been confined by disease, would very often be 
raised above the floor, as if a sudden force was applied 
beneath it ; which would greatly alarm her and the whole 
family, and cause the greatest perplexity. 

Fourth, This force was soon discovered to be in some 
strange wav connected with this invalid. 

Ptfth, The concussions which it often produced on the 
walls would cause them visibly to tremble. 

Sixlhj Wherever the young invalid was moved, this force 
accompanied her. 

There were some few phenomena which were found to 
indicate psychological influence, of which we shall speak in 
another place."^ 

79. We have presented a sufficient number of these cases 
for the present chapter. In the next we shall present ad- 
ditional instances of the kind, where this physical force 
exhibits other marked characteristics, and demonstrates its 
peculiarphysical identity. 

80. We will here notice, that in only two of the cases 
already given were there any of the characteristics of a 
psychological influence in the phenomena. In one of them 
these characteristics were very partial, but are certainly 
important to be considered in their place. In the other 
case, the characteristics are very marked, and shall be 
noticed where they belong. 

81. If, now, we identity of any agent is determined 
only by a knowledge of its characteristics in its phenomena, — 
and if, in its action, in the production of outward phenom- 
ena, it always, more or less, presents its characteristics, — it 
follows, of necessity, that wherever the characteristics of 

* See Part Second. 
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any agent are absent, we have not the least warrant in con- 
sirring ^at agent as being engaged in the phenomena in 
question. 

82. It is plainly exhibited, in all the cases we have just 
given (we will except the two already mentioned), that 
no characteristics of spiritual agency are exhibited, but 
those, on the contrary, of a mere physical power, inti- 
mately associated with the organism of certain persons. 
Is there any logic, then, which can classify the phenomena 
of these cases with spiritual phenomena ? Where is the 
likeness ? Bring forth, ye new philosophers, your laws 
of analysis and synthesis ! Show us how ye sublimate 
this baser earth to the purer metal ! But let us leaye the 
spiritual question till the phenomena demand its con- 
sideration. Here, certainly, they are not to be found. 
With the exception of the two cases, we have not the legist 
possible evidence that any spirit, demoniacal or angelic, nad 
any hand in performing the wild antics among crodcery and 
furniture which we have seen performed in the accounts 
given. 

88. For it is admitted that a spiritual agent is an 
intelligent agent. Its characteristics are those of intel- 
ligence, every one admits. Wherever, therefore, these 
characteristics are wanting in a class of phenomena, it 
is blindly absurd, greatly superstitious, even to draw the 
inference that they are spiritual phenomena. But what 
shall be said when it is asserted as an undoubted cer- 
tainty, and the crowd is made to stretch their throats 
and swallow the absurdity without a moment's examina- 
tion? 

84. Here we are told, perhaps, that these phenomena 
must be spiritual, because no philosopher is able to account 
for them upon natural prindples, — that, indeed, the vast 
majority of scientific men, in order to get rid of them, deny 
their authority as veritable facts, alleging that they are 
impossible. Y ery true, we answer ; but wnat has au this 
to do with the question of their being produced by spiritual 
agencies (admitting they did occur as stated), when they 
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do not present a single legitimate characteristic of this 
force. 

Is it possible we are to be driven to the conclusion that 
the ground of fidth in spirituality is identical with that of 
ignorance, superstition, fimaticism, bigotry ? 

*' Gome, now, let us reason together ! " 



CHAPTER II. 

PHENOMENA OF THE NEW PHYSICAL AGENT IN THE 
HUMAN ORGANISM. (Coktinued.) 

MoTement of objects, and sounds without yisible instruments and with- 
out the characteristics of intelligence. — M. Arago's inyestigations in 
the case of Angelique Cottin. — Important results of this inquiry. — 
Every phenomenon of nature may be repeated by an exact fulfil- 
ment of its conditions. — Application of this important law of nature. 
— What do the aboTe fiicts testify ? — Deductions from the foregoing. 

85. Thus, we have seen that the phenomena of the 
movement of objects, and the production of sounds with- 
out visible instruments, is really by a physical force 
associated with the human organism; and that under 
peculiar conditions (which we are yet to notice), this 
physical force is made to emanate from that organism with 
a most terrible energy, and without any necessary con- 
junction with either spiritual or psychological agency. 
The phenomena certainly fall, then, within the legitimate 
province of science, and should be most thoroughly investi- 
gated. 

86. The case we are now about to enter upon has 
received such an investigation in the hands of M. Arago. 
This renders it the most important. It is an extreme case, 
and presents the phenomena in the boldest relief Not 
only M. Arago, but many other scientific men, experi- 
mented and observed in this case. But their results are 
essentially the same as those of Arago. 

We have two accounts of this case; one given by 
Catherine Crowe in the "Night-side of Nature,'* the 
other by the " Courrier des Etats Unis.^^ In the latter 
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it was published at the time of the occurrence. The former 
does not give the investigations of the case by MM. 
Arago, Laugier and Goujon, which the latter does, as pre- 
sented by M. Arago before the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
at its sitting on the 16th of February, 1846. We shall, 
however, give both, as the former contains some items which 
are not noticed in the latter, and vice versa. The insula- 
tion and the deviation of the needle, mentioned by C. Crowe, 
are not noticed by Arago in his report. 

87. ''Angelique Cottin was a native of La Perriere, 
aged fourteen, when, on the 15th of January, 1846, at 
eight o'clock in the evening, while weaving silk gloves at 
at oaken frame, in company with other girls, the frame 
began to jerk, and they could not by any efforts keep it 
st^y. It seemed as if it were sdive; and, becoming 
alarmed, they called in the neighbors, who would not 
believe them, but desired them to sit down and go on 
with their work. Being timid, they went one by one, and 
the frame remained still till Angelique approached, when 
it re-commenced its movements, while she was also 
attracted by the frame; thinking she was bewitched or 
possessed, her parents took her to the presbytery, that 
the spirit might be exorcised. The curate, however, 
being a sensible man, refused to do it, but set himself, on 
the contrary, to observe the phenomenon ; and, being per- 
fectly satisfied of the &ct, he bade them take her to a 
physician. 

" Meanwhile, the intensity of the influence, whatever it 
was, augmented ; not only articles made of oak, but all 
sorts of things, were acted upon by it, and reacted upon 
her ; while persons who were near her, even without con- 
tact, frequently felt electric (?) shocks. The effects, 
whicti were diminished when she was on a carpet or a 
waxed cloth, were most remarkable when she was on the 
bare earth. They sometimes entirely ceased for three 
days, and then re-commenced. Metals were not affected. 
Anything touching her apron or dress would fly off, 
although a person held it ; and Monsieur Herbert, while 
seated on a heavy tub or trough, was raised up with it 

5* 
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In short, the only place she ooald repose on was a stone 
covered with cork ; they also kept her still by isolating her. 
When she was fatigued, the effects diminished. A needle, 
suspended horizontally, oscillated rapidly with the motion 
of her arm, without contact ; or remained fixed while devi- 
ating firom the magnetic direction. Great numbers of 
enlightened medical and scientific men witnessed these 
phenomena, and investigated them with every precaution 
to prevent imposition. She was often hurt by the violent 
involuntary movements she was thrown into, and was evi- 
dently afficted by chorea,"* or St. Vitus' dance. 

88. The French paper mentions the circumstance that, 
while Angelique was at work in the fiustory, *' the cylinder 
which was turning was suddenly thrown at a considerable 
distance without any visible cause. That this was repeated 
several times ; that all the young girls in the &ctory, ter- 
rified, fled from the &ctory, ran to the curate to have him 
exorcise the young girl, believing she had a devil." After 
the priest had consigned her to the physician's care, the 
Courrier des Etats Unis goes on to say : " The physi- 
cian, with the &ther and mother, brought Angelique to 
Paris. M. Arago received her, and took her to the observ- 
atory, and in the presence of MM. Laugier and Goujon 
made the following observations, which were reported to 
the Paris Academy of Sciences . 

89. ** First y It is the left side of the body which ap- 
pears to acquire this sometimes attractive, but more fre- 
quently repulsive property. A sheet of paper, a pen, or 
any otner light body, being placed upon a table, if the 
young girl approaches her left hand, even before she 
touches it, the object is driven to a distance, as by a gust 
of wind. The table itself is thrown the moment it is 
touched by her hand, or even by a thread which she may 
hold in it. 

^^ Second, This causes instantaneously a strong commotion 
in her side, which draws her toward the table ,* but it is in 
the region of the pelvis that this singular repulsive force 
appears to concentrate itself. 

* See Night-iide of Nature, page 880. 
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^' TTiird, As had been observed the first day, if she 
attempted to sit, the seat was thrown &r from her, with 
such force that any other person occupying it was carried 
away with it. 

^^ Fourth, One day a chest, upon which three men were 
seated, was moved in the same mamier. Another day, 
although the chair was held by two very strong men, it 
was broken between their hands. 

" Fifth, Thesephenomena are not produced in a con- 
tinued manner. They manifest themselves in a greater or 
less degree, and from time to time during the day ; but 
they snow themselves in their intensity in the evening, 
from seven to nine o'clock. 

'' Sixth, Then the girl is obliged to continue standing, 
and is in great agitation. 

'' Seventh, She can touch no object without breaking it 
or throwing it upon the ground. 

'' Bight h, All the articles of furniture which her gar- 
ments touch are displaced and overthrown. 

'' Ninth, At that moment many persons have felt, by 
coming in contact with her, a true electrical shocL 

'^ Tenth, During the entire duration of the paroxysms, 
the left side of the body is warmer than the right side. 

'* Eleventh, It is affected by jerks, unusual movements, 
and a kind of trembling, which seems to communicate itself 
to the hand which touches it. 

" Twelfth. This young person presents, moreover, a 
peculiar sensibility to the action of the magnet. 

''When she approaches the north pole of the magnet 
she feels a violent shock, while the south pole produces no 
eSect ; so that if the experimenter changes the poles, but 
without her knowledge, she always discovers it by the dif- 
ference of sensations which she experiences. 

'' Thirteenth, M. Arago wished to see if the approach 
of this young girl would cause a deviation of the needle of 
the compass. The deviation which had been foretold was 
not produced. The general health of Angelique Gottin is 
very good. The extraordinary movements, however, and 
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the paroxysms observed every evening, resemble \7hat one 
observes in some nervous maladies." 

90. The great fSust demonstrated in this case, as ivell as 
in those we have given in the preceding chapter, is. 

That, tinder peculiar conditions^ the human organism 
gives forth a physical power which, without visible i?istru- 
ments, lifts heavy bodies, attracts or repels them, accord- 
ing to a law of polarity, — overturns them, and produces the 
phenomena of sound. 

91. This last case, as the reader must see, is one of the 
most palpable kind, and presents new peculiarities of the 
force under consideration. It gives us the fact, that so 
far as the mere movement of objects (even of great weight) 
in connection with certain persons is concerned, whether in 
the phenomena of the so-called " spiritual manifestations" 
or out of them, the immediate agent is a physical one, and 
is identical throughout.'^ 

* None but the most ignorant persons can deny this. True, in those 
cases where the intelligent indications are marked and striking, as in 
some of the " manifestations " of the present day, it is the tendency of 
some minds to attribute aU parts of the phenomena (not only the intel- 
ligent direction of a physical force, but also the physical force itself) 
to the agency of spirits. But who does not see, on sober reflection, that 
this hastiness does Tiolence both to reason and to nature, and hence to 
their Founder ? 

. Again we repeat, let the question of spiritual agency be tried before 
its own court There is as much sin in believing too much as in not 
believing enough. We are as much bound " to prove (examine) aU 
things," as we are to *< hold &8t that which is good." 
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IMPORTANT DEDUCTIONS. 

92. We are now to bring together the results of our in- 
vestigation so far entered into, and see what the preceding 
cases teach with regard to this new physical force. 

It should be remembered, in the outset, that it is an 
invariable law of nature that every phenomenon may at 
any time be repeated when the conditions under which it 
was developed are fulfilled. 

Before we proceed to the general summary, let us notice 
a few points presented in the case of Angelique Cottin, 
showing what this force has executed without the most 
distant indication of special intelligent influence. 

First, This force {without intelligence) has moved arti- 
cles of several hundred pounds without the slightest contact 
with the person. 

Second, It has acted upon a body of two hundred pounds 
or more, raising it above the earth without visible instru- 
mentality. 

Third, It has charged the dress, and even the apron, of 
the person with its repulsive energy, to such an extent as 
to cause articles of furniture, when touched by them, to be 
instantly affected, — they would either be overthrown or 
driven at a distance. 

93. Does any man of reason want a stronger proof of 
physical force? Had we seen the same thing occur under 
the influence of a new mineral, should we have had any 
doubt that its agency was physical, and would not the 
whole scientific world have been alive with a new inquiry ? 
But here we have the dress, the apron, of a young girl who 
is nervously deranged, so charged with a new force that 
everything is overthrown on the mere touch ; surely there 
can be no deception here. Hundreds of persons were wit- 
nesses, — some of them renowned for their scientific re- 
searches into the laws of mundane agencies, one of whom 
stands foremost for his discoveries in electricity, heat, light 
and magnetism. And it li this great man, Arago, this 
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hoary philosopher of France, whose coohiess, integrity and 
sound judgment, are known the world oyer, that tells us 
this, not upon hearsay evidence, but as the &ct of his own 
eyes. He reports it to the wise Acadeioy of France. The 
listeners would have heard hardly any one else, — those 
especially who had not been witnesses themselves, — on such 
a wonderful case, where no clew could be gained as to what 
the agency was. 

Some asked the aged philosopher what was his opinion 
as to the force. '^ That is yet to be settled," he said. '' It 
seems to have no identity with electricity ; and yet when 
one touched her in the paroxysms there was a shock like 
that given by the dischajrge of a Leyden jar. It seems to 
have no identity with magnetism proper, for it has no re- 
action upon the needle ; and yet the north pole of a magnet 
has a most powerful reaction upon her, producing shocks 
and tremblmg. This is not effected Uurough the action of 
her imagination, as the magnet has the same influence, 
whether secretly brought near her, or otherwi^. It seems 
a new force. At all events, whatever it be, time and 
research will determine, with sufficient cases ; at present 
we are left to conjecture. One thing, however, seems to 
be certain : the phenomena of this case show very plamly 
that, whatever this force is, which acts so powerfully from 
the organism of this young ^1, it does not act alone ; it 
stands in some mysterious relation to some mundan^ force, 
that acts and reacts with it. This is witnessed in the 
reactions which external things have upon her person, 
often attracting her with great power. It is a curious 
inquiry, and may open to us new resources in the nature 
of man and the world, of which, as yet, we have hardly 
dreamed ! " 

Fourth, This force in the person of Angelique had a 
powerful emanation at hir fingers' ends, which by mere 
touch, or by mere conduction of a simple string, would 
overthrow the tables, and twist chairs out of the hands of 
two powerful men. 

Fifth, The young girl was at that age when, frequently, 
one of the most important changes of the female constitu- 
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tion takes place. There was evidently a derangement of 
the uterine functions, which &vored the evolution of this 
powerfiil force at that part of her organism. Hence the 
tremendous energy with which the agent acted from this 
exact locality. She would have the most terrible shocks in 
this region, and simultaneously various articles in her way 
would De overthrown or driven at a distance, as by a sud- 
den blow. 

Sixth, At the same instant she would experience an 
indescribable paroxysm of trembling of the muscular parts, 
which would pass to the skin, and thence be communi- 
cated to the hand of any person who touched the parts 
a£fected; thus proving tiiat this physical agent has a 
regular law of induction, as every other physical agent 
has. 

Seventh, Fatigue diminished its intensity in a marked 
degree. 

Eighth, This force changes its polar action, which 
seemed mostly to prevail on the left side of her body. The 
g^eral polar action of this side was repulsive, but by some 
change of condition it at times became attractive. 

Ninth, The periodical character of her nervous parox- 
ysm, and the aggravation of the dynamic phenomena at 
some periods, show that both alike belong to the science 
of Proleptics. 

Tenth, This force had, at times, a very singular action 
upon glass-ware and china ; for, when in her paroxysms, 
whatever of the kind she took into her hands would often 
burst to pieces. This would either happen, or. 

Eleventh, The object she took would affect her in such 
a manner aa to cause her instantly, and involuntarily, to 
dash it to atoms. 

We will now add to the above particulars, in the case of 
Angelique Gottin, those phenomena we have marked in the 
other cases presented (those without the chahicteristics 
of intelligence), in the form of clansification. 
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CLASSIFICATION, TOGETHER WITH CERTAIN 

DEDUCTIONS. 

94. (a.) In some instances the phenomena of this force 
are accompanied with spasms ; sometimes they mark the 
first stage of the affection, when they cease, leaving dynam- 
ic action upon the object. In other cases, however, the 
symptoms of nervous derangement continue and occur sim- 
ultaneously with the production of sounds, movement of 
objects, &G. 

First, It is evident, therefore, that the force which, 
emanating from such persons, produces these phenomena, 
is in some way intimately related to the nervous force, and 
the nerve-centres. 

(6.) In some instances, the regular periodical recur- 
rence of these phenomena is precisely of the character 
of certain forms of intermittent fever, and nervous 
derangement. In one case, the phenomena having com- 
menced on the first day at eight o'clock in the evening, 
was followed each day at an earlier period of commence- 
ment, until it reached twelve o'clock, noon. (We have 
had a precisely similar type of fever.) In another case we 
have given (tne last), the regular paroxysm, — when the 
force appeared to develop the most wonderful phenomena, 
and when the nervous system was most terribly shaken, — 
was firom seven to eight o'clock (in the meridian of 
Paris). 

These phenomena of time, whether in disease or in 
chemical action, exhibit the influence of mundane forces, 
which are more or less affected by the revolution of our 
planet, and the influence of the sun. (This will be treated 
more fully at another time.) 

Second, It is evident, therefore, that the agent engaged 
in the production of these phenomena is subject (accorung 
to conditions) to the influence of those agents which are 
developed in the action of the sun upon the earth. 
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(c.) It is also noticed, in some cases, that under peculiar 
circumstances this force acts from -the organism of those 
affected with greater energy in some localities than in 
others (without reference to surrounding persons). 

Third, It is evident, therefore, that the dynamic influ- 
ence from the substances of the earth (under such circum- 
stances) has more or less influence upon the organism of 
such persons, and consequently upon the action of this 
particular agent. 

id.) In some instances of these phenomenal develop- 
ments, the presence of other persons has had a very 
markeid influence upon the phenomena ; sometimes dimin- 
ishing their intensity, in other instances increasing it. 

Fourth, This shows plainly that when the conditions 
are favorable surrounding persons do have an influence in 
modifying or developing this wonderful agency, and there- 
fore^ that it is oononon to all men. 

(e.) In all instances, when the normal tone of the 
nervous system is perfectly restored, the nervous symptoms 
have ceased, together with the phenomena in question. 

Fifth, It follows, therefore, that the latter depend in 
all cases upon an abnormal condition of the nervous 
system.* 

(/.) The Will and the Reason have no control of this 
force in its action from the nerve-centres in their abnormal 
condition, and it acts from the person without cognizance 
of the consciousness. (The reverse is the case in normal 
conditions.) The patient cannot prevent being affected by 
the objective or external agent. 

Sixth, It is, therefore, the opposite of the spiritual 
power, which is made independent of it. The physical 
agent belongs to the nerve-centres and the outer world, 
relating the one to the other. 

95. Now, it is the most evident thing possible, if we 
were to attempt by a course of experiments to develop 

* There may be also abnormal conditions of other parts of the organ- 
ism necessary, such as that of the blood ; but these are not yet made so 
apparent The muscular conditions depending on those of the sympathetic 
ganglia we shall by and by notice. 

6 
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these phenomena from a person,--r if we wished to obtain 
the movement of objects without contact, or by the mere 
touch, and the production of sounds without the use of the 
usual instruments, — we should be obliged, from a law of 
nature, to choose one whose susceptible nervous system may 
be thrown into precisely that abnormal condition. And, in 
order to develop a large field of this kind, there could be 
no better plan than to have a great many persons experi- 
mented upon, in various sections, in order to test the 
geological conditions, so to speak. They should be ezperi- 
.mented on during various periods of the day, to determine 
their proleptical character. Nice experiments as to the 
influence of mineral emanation should be made. The 
person experimented on should be subjected to the influ- 
ences arising from the presence of numerous and various 
persons. All this labor could not be efiected by one man, 
nor a dozen, — only by a large number. 

96. Now, it BO nappens that we have many cases where 
experiments have been made, some of them with remarka- 
ble results. K all had been Aragos, we might have had 
much more that is scientific, and less that is fanatical. We 
will not complain, however ; but thank God for the facts 
that are given, which might not have been elicited had the 
Aragos been engaged in the work. 

97. It is not our object here to enter into a detail of 
the phenomena of the present day. We should collect 
others before these — mose belonging to other ages and 
other climes. Some of the most interesting cases have 
been observed in Germany ; we will now notice one, — ob- 
serving, however, only the physical phenomena, and leav- 
ing the psychological characteristics for their proper place, 
as these involve another question. 



CHAPTER III. 

I 

NEW AGENT, AND ITS PHENOMENA. 

Fhyacal phenomena in the case of Fredeiica Hanffe. — Infloence of 
mundane agents upon her organum. — Nervous susceptibilities of this 
person. — Action of forces from the nerve-centres, producing physical 
ef^ts without the usual instruments. 

96. No single case has perhaps excited so much interest 
and attention ad that of the Seeress of Prevorst. Certainly 
there is no case which presents so great a variety of this 
class of phenomena, in connection with many others which 
belong to this field of inquiry. We might safely say, in 
&ct, that the wonderful phenomena presented in this lady's 
life cover nearly, if not the whole field, of the present 
*< manifestations," and extend much beyond. The learned 
observer of her case — Dr. Kemer — has presented us 
very full details of her life. The experiments he made, in 
various ways, to develop the phenomena in every possible 
fi)rm, have placed within reach of the inquirer a large body 
of the most valuable &ct3. 

99. The reader, by referring back to § 94, third deduc- 
tion, wiU notice the important fact relating to the influence 
of geological localities on the conditions of the develop- 
ment of this force. This will now be corroborated ; as also 
all the deductions under § 94. We shall notice these as we 
pass along. 

100. The town of Prevorst is a little village, of rather 
more than four hundred inhabitants, and is located in the 
mountainous parts of Germany. While the people on 
these mountains are firee from intermittent fevers, to 
which the Lowlanders are subject, they are strongly pre- 
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disposed to periodical nervous disorders, ghost-seeing, 
rhabdomancj, &c. It should follow, then, that in such a 
region ^?e ought to find a seer or a seeress, certainly. It 
was here, amid these mountain wilds, that Frederica Hauffe 
was born ; in those regions where, as her biographer states, 
** a sort of St. Vitus' dance becomes epidemic, so that all 
the children of the place are seized with it at the same 
time ; " and who, " like persons in a magnetic state, arc 
aware of the precise moment that a fit will seize them ;" 
thus, ^ ' if they are in the fields when the paroxysm ia 
approaching, they hasten home, and immediately fall into 
convulsions, when very soon they rise upon their feet, and 
move for an hour or more with the most surprising regu- 
larity, keeping measure like an accomplished dancer." 
They then "awake as out of a magnetic sleep, without 
any recollection of what has happened."* " It is also 
certajp," continues Dr. Kemer, ^^that these mountaineers 
are peculiarly sensible to magnetic influences, amongst the 
evidences of which are, their susceptibility to sympathetic 
remedies, and their power of discovering springs by means 
of the divining-rod." 

It was among such susceptible human beings, where 
the material agencies had such powerful influences upon 
the nerve-centres of an otherwise hardy people, that Fred- 
erica Haufle was bom and reared. Early in childhood 
she disclosed a very high degree of the same suscepti- 
bilities. 

101. Thus it was found, as Kerner remarks, that '^ in 
her hands, at a very early age, the hazel wand pointed out 
metals and water." 

102. Then again it was found that in certain localities, 
among these mountains, the influences from the earth had 
a very powerful effect upon her susceptible nerves.f 

* Herein we see the automatic action of the nerve-centres, and the 
play of certain psychological centres of the brain under mundane influ- 
ence. A subsequent chapter presents some of the most singular instances 
of this. 

t These arc no trifling facts,— neither are they the mere whim of supcr- 
Btition and ignorance. He who has studied lleichenbach will see at 
once the importance of every fact of this character. 
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103. Thus it was frequently observed, by the person 
whom she often accompanied in his walks through solitary 
places, that, though she was^ skipping ever so gayly by his 
side, at certain spots a kind of seriousness and shudder- 
ing seemed to seize upon her, which, for a long time, he 
could not comprehend. He also observed that she experi- 
enced the same sensations in church-yards, and in churches 
where there were graves; and that, in such churches, 
she could never remain below, but was obliged to go to the 
galleries. 

Superstition, it is true, has always claimed such facts 
as parts of%er ghostly superstructure ; but they are too 
material for this. 

104. Such was the early childhood of this ill-fated 
personage, with regard to her susceptibilities to mundane 
agencies. There was also discovered, in her early years, 
a very high degree of susceptibility to the influence of 
particular persons. Some very curious facts are con- 
nected with this period of her life, some of which belong 
to another class of phenomena. She was rendered still 
more sensitive, at a little later period, by the watching and 
anxiety to which she was subjected by the sickness of her 
parents. Their dangerous illness for a whole year kept her 
in a continual excitement. She often passed into an 
abnormal state, wherein the mundane agencies seemed to 
have an hundred-fold greater influence upon the nerve- 
centres. Thus (to give an instance which contains also 
psychological characteristics), she was almost constantly in 
a magnetic state ; and in this condition frequently commu- 
nicate what was taking place at a distance, in which also 
she was aware of producing sounds in space, and some 
ways off, but, this being found to materially injure her, 
the habit was removed. This important fact will be more 
particularly noticed, by and by. 

105. At the age of nineteen, two events occurred which 
seemed to bear away and destroy the last remaining power 
of self-control and conscious self-possession. The first was 
her engagement of marriage. With this she sunk at once 
into a * state of depression, for which her friends could in 

6* 
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no way account, — wept all day long under the roof of 
her parents' house, where she concealed herself, — did 
not sleep for five weeks, — and, in fact, was again absorbed 
in the overpowering life feeling of her childhood." The 
second event was the death of her beloved pastor, which 
unhappily took place a day or two previous to her mar- 
riage, and the funeral on that very day. The effect was 
80 powerful upon her nervous system as to cause a com- 
plete abandonment of all that constitutes the higher nobility 
of man ; and she gave herself up to any and every influence 
that might control her nervous powers. 

106. As we have already noticed, she had in early 
childhood exhibited phenomena which plainly indicated her 
very high degree of susceptibility to mtindane influences. 
Mineral lodes and subterranean currents acted through her 
upon the simple stick she would hold in her hand. In her 
play also, among the hills, at particular localities the influ- 
ence upon her system was exceedingly marked, causing 
trembUng and strange sensations ; and the same phenom- 
ena occurred when she passed over graves, or sat in a 
church under the floor of which bodies were buried. The 
same susceptibilities had continued up to the time of her 
marriage and the burial of her minister, and now she gave * 
herself up to this earthly influence. 

107. It was not long after this that another circum- 
stance occurred in her life, which shows the different influ- 
ences of locality upon such persons. She removed &om 
her home among the mountains, into a low, gloomy region, 
'' surrounded by mountains, which was in its atmospheri- 
cal and geognostic relations, the reverse of the former."^ 
Here she fell into ^' odd spasms ; " sinister influences 



 «* Persons,'* says Kemer, "highly susceptible to electrical influ- 
ences, are often cured of their maladies by a change of residence ; whilst 
others, of the same description, frequency, firom a like cause, &U into 
sicknesses which the physician cannot account for. Papponi, a man 
spoken of by Amoretti, who was Tery susceptible to electrical influences, 
and who suffered from convulsions, was cured merely by a change of 
residence. Pennet, a man of the same susceptibility, could not go to rest, 
in a certain inn in Calabria, till he hod wrapt himself in an isoUiting 
cloak of waxed cloth. ' * 
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played powerfully upon her susceptible organism, and it 
-was noticed, says Kemer, '' at a later period, that the lower 
the situation she was in, the more she was afflicted by 
, spasms ; whilst, on the contrary, on the mountains her 
ma^etic condition was augmented." This fact points to 
an important law of relation existing between dynamic in- 
fluences from the earth and the force of the nenre-centres, 
which other facts we have in store will more fully exhibit. 

108. Another event now occurred, which served to 
plunge her still deeper into that condition which, of all 
others, is to be manfully resisted by every person in its 
very beginning, if self -control and genuine freedom would 
be preserved inviolate, — we mean what is commonly 
called the '^ magnetic " condition. On the 14 th of Febru- 
ary, 1822, she was attacked with nervous fever, which 
continued '* fourteen days with the greatest violence." 

109. This was "followed," says Kemer, "by seven 
years of magnetio life, interrupted only by short, and 
merely appcwent intervals." 

110. So many important phenomena now be^n to pre- 
sent themselves in this case, that the ^eatest difficulty 
seems to be how they shall be given. We shall present 
them, however, in the order of time. The reader will 
understand that we are to ^ve here merely the physical 
phenomena where it is possible to separate them, without 
violence, from the psychological. 

111. " After that fever, she was attacked, on the night 
of the 27th of February, at one o'clock, by severe spasms 
in the breast. She was rubbed and brushed till her back 
bled ; and, as she lay without consciousness, the surgeons 
of the place opened a vein. The spasms continuing three 
days, the bleeding was repeated." 

112. On the second day, a peasant's wife, uncalled for, 
came from the village, ano(, seating herself beside her, said, 
" She needs no physician, — they cannot help her ; " and 
laid her hand on her forehead. . Immediately she was 
seized with the most direful spasms, and her forehead was 
as cold as if she were dead. During the whole night she 
cried deliriously tha* that woman had exercised a de- 
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moniacal influence upon Ler ; and, whenever the woman 
returned, she was always attacked by spasms. On the 
third day they sent to Bretton for a physician ; and, being 
then in a magnetic condition, she cried to him when he 
entered, although she had never seen him, — " If you are 
the physician, you must help me ! '* He, well understand- 
ing her malady, laid his hands on her head ; and it was 
then remarked that, as long as he remained in the room, 
she saw and heard him alone, and was insensible to the 
presence of all other persons.* 

118. After he had laid his hands on her she. became 
calm, and slept for some hours. Some internal remedies 
and a bath were prescribed for her ; but the spasms returned 
in the night, and for eighteen weeks she was attacked by 
them from twice to five or six times a day. 

114. All the remedies that were exhibited proving in- 
efficacious, the physician had recourse to ^'magnetic 
passes," which, for a time, relieved the spasms. On one 
occasion, when she was suffering from severe spasms, the 
maid-servant relieved her by breathing for an hour on the 
pit of the stomach. 

115. It was amid such sufferings and such influences 
that in the month of February, 1823, after extreme tor- 
tures, she gave birth to her first child. This event was 
followed for a long time by additional ills. 

116. The following is a somewhat curious circumstance, 
giving us, however, a phenomenon of that important class 
which shows the influence which one organization will 
have upon another, when a certain relation is established 
between them. It is this : The woman, who, on a former 
occasion, had exerted so unhappy an influence upoa the 

* This important phenomenon, which has ^ often been presented in 
experiments since the days of Mesmer, has always been looked upon as 
a mystery. We shall see, howeyer, by and by, what its testimony is in 
connection with other analogous phenomena. We here mention one, 
howeTer, namely, That the same kind of exclosiYe attachment has been 
seen, in cases of persons who haTo fallen under the peculiar influence of 
the magnet or a crystal, thus showing the relation of mundane agencies 
to the psychological nerve-centres, as well as the nerve-centres in tlie 
spine and among the viscera. 
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mother, produced precisely the same effects upon the child. 
Her contact with it threw it into spasms (to which it was 
strongly predisposed, of course). From that time the con- 
vulsions became periodical, until its death. 

117. To show still farther the susceptibility of this un- 
fortuTJite invalid, Dr. Kemer states that on one occasion 
(about a year after the birth of her cBild), being laughed 
at for her superstition, she was thrown into a state of rigid 
(tonic) spasm, and became as cold and stiff as a corpse. 
" For a long time no respiration was perceptible ; " her 

* restoration was only to continued suffering. ^^ She always 
^y>" says Kemer, '^ as in a dream." We cannot here 
resist the temptation of mentioning one psychological 
characteristic, intimately connected with physical phenom- 
ena. 

118. In the peculiar condition mentioned above, '' she 
spoke fi)r three days entirely in verse ; and, at another, she 
saw for the same period nothing but a ball of fire, that ran 
through her whole body, as if on thin bright threads. Then 
for three days she felt as if water was falling on her head, 
drop by drop ; and it was at this time that she first saw 
her own image. It appeared clad in white, seated on a 
stool, whilst sue was lying in bed. She contemplated the 
vision for some time, and would have cried out, but could 
not ; at length she made herself heard, and on the entrance 
of her husband it disappeared.'' 

119. Her susceptibility was now so great that she heard 
imAfeU what happened at a distance ; and was so sensible 
to external agencies, that the nails in the walls affected her, 
which obliged her friends to remove them. The least light 
had a powerful influence upon her nervous system, and 
could not be endured. 

120. She was now induced to take a medicine which 
had the effect to make her more calm, but threw her into 
a deeper trance. Still she could not endure the sunlight. 
She was taken in a darkened carriage to her home on the 
mountains. Here "she existed," says Kemer, "only 
through the nervous emanation of others, and it became 
necessary that some one should alwaTs hold her hand; and, 
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if the person was weak, it increased her debility. The 
physician prescribed magnetic passes and medicines ; but 
she fell into the magnetic sleep, and prescribed for herself. 
Her greatest suffering arose from the sensation of having 
a stone in her head ; it seemed as if her brain was com- 
pressed, and at every breath she drew the motion pained 
her. This sensation disturbed her sleep, which lasted only 
as long as a hand was laid on her forehead. At this time 
an experiment was made by applying a magnet to her fore- 
head ; immediately her head and face were turned round, 
and her mouth was distorted as by a stroke of palsy. "^^ 
These symptoms continued two days, after which they dis- 
appeared of themselves." 

The phenomena which we thus meet here and there point 
us to the experiments of Reichenbach. 

121. On the 28th of December she gave birth to her 
second child, which was followed, as before, by a long and 
severe illness ; she continued constantly in a '' magnetic " 
state ; that is, her nervous system was constantly in that 
condition in relation to human and mundane agencies 
which gave them the constant command of all her powers. 
Indeed, every centre of the brain and the whole sympa- 
thetic system, as well as the spinal centres, were alive to 
these outward influences. 

122. Persons of various tempers now became her mag- 
netizers. Her brother, however, was her usual operator, 
and any other person present when he was away. The 
effects of these different nervous temperaments upon hers 
were very serious. It brought her into special relation to 
so many persons, that even at a distance they affected her, 
visions of whom would appear to her like visions of spirits. 
This, moreover, " brought her," as Kemer says, "into a 
deeper magnetic condition, and at the saxae time rendered 
her from habit more dependent on the nervous energy of 
others." 

* There are those who will dismiss such accounts, by attributing them 
to the influence of the imagination. This is as sensible as it is to at- 
tribute ill luck to the rise of the new moon over the left shoulder, or the 
setting out upon a journey on a Friday. 
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123. Her friends now employed a man from a distance 
to attempt her cure. ^' This man gave her a green powder, 
which she objected to take ; but they forced her to do so. 
On her taking it a second time, she became immediately 
able to stand ; but she ran about quite rigidly ; and after a 
few steps, ran round in a circle, as if in a fit of St. Vitus' 
dance." On visiting her at another time, taking her hand, 
he threw it into the most amazing contortions, which the 
usual ^' magnetic passes " could not remove. He gave her 
also an amulet to wear, composed of certain substances 
and a small magnet, all arranged together. '^ Strange to 
say," says Dr. Kemer, '^ at tUs time this amulet that he 
gave her would occasionally, of its own accord, untouched 
by any one, run about her head, breast and bed-covering, 
like a live thing." 

124. It has already been mentioned that in the earlier 
stage of her magnetic state she was aware of making 
sounds at a distance. This she repeatedly performed, so 
that '^ her friends at a distance, as they lay in bed in the 
same village, but in other houses, heard distinctly the 
sounds." Some time after, this fact was communicated to 
Dr. Eemer, who, by actual experiment and observation, 
confirmed it. 

125. This, the reader will understand, was not per- 
formed by her will, as this was not active in her somnam- 
bulic or cataleptic state. There was a suspension of her 
powers of reason, will, and the consciousness that goes with 
them. Every nerve-centre was in a most intimate rapport 
or relation with the mundane agencies, — more especially 
with that which acts in conjunction with the nervous force, 
and holds every animal in a certain connection with every- 
thing out of the organism. 

126. We shall now place another fact by its side. The 
&ther of this unfortunate woman inhabited a house which 
formed a part of an old cathedral, where, it ha^ been 
reported by former tenants, strange sights had been seen, 
and strange sounds heard. It was in this house, at the 
time of her somnambulic state, already described, there 
were heard unusual '' knockings on the walls, noises in the 
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air," — such as she had been known to make in a somnam- 
bulic state, — " and other sounds which were heard by many 
different people," and, as Dr. Kerner remarks, '' can be 
testified to by more than twenty credible witnesses." 
There was a *' tramping up and down stairs by day and by 
night to be heard, but no one to be seen, as well as knock- 
ings on the walls and in the cellars ; but, however suddenly 
a person flew to the place to try to detect whence the noise 
proceeded, they could see nothing." 

127. '^ If they went outside, the knocking was immedi- 
ately heard inside, and vice versaJ^ The noises in the 
house became at length so remarkable and perplexing, 
'' that her father declared that he could stay in it no 
longer ; and they were not only audible to everybody in 
it, but to the passengers in the street, who stopped to 
listen to them as they passed." 

Whenever there was playing on the pianoforte and sing- 
ing, sounds would commence on the walls. 

128. Not only these sounds were heard about the house, 
but articles of furniture, china-ware, glasses, bottles, &c., 
would be moved, without visible instrumentality. Here we 
are presented with the same class of physical phenomena 
which we have noticed in the other cases. There was, 
however, not so much violence in its action from the nerve- 
centres in this as in some other cases we have noticed. 
The truth is, the forces of her system were in a low state. 
^' She was tormented with dysentery, weakened down by 
spasms, night-sweats ; her gums were scorbutic, and bled 
continually, and she lost all her teeth. All of which show 
very plainly that her organism did not possess the material 
for this force, as was witnessed in the case of Mrs. Gt>ld- 
ing's servant, and in many mediums of the present day. 
Besides, in those cases where this agent is excited more in 
the psychological centres than in the spinal system, or in 
the ganglia of the sympathetic nerves, it is less terrible in 
its phenomenal action, and is more under the influence of 
the psychological force itself, within the brain of the person. 
This will receive a more full explanation hereafter. It is 
our business now to notice the details of the case. 
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129. So far, Dr. Kerner had not attended to her as her 
physician. She T^as now, however, placed under his care ; 
and accordingly, "on the 25th of November, 1826, a picture 
of death, — wasted to a skeleton, and unable to rise or lie 
down without assistance," — she was taken to Weinsberg, 
where Kerner resided. The foll6wing is the description 
which he gives of her condition at this crisis : 

130. " Every three or four minutes it was necessary to 
give her a spoonful of broth, which she often could not 
swallow, but spat out again ; yet without it she fainted, or 
had spasms. She had many frightful symptoms, and fell 
into a magnetic trance every evening at seven o'clock. 
This used to begin with crossing her arms, and prayer. 
Then she would stretch them out ; and, when she after- 
wards laid them on the bed, began to talk, her eyes being 
shut, and her &ce lighted up." 

131. Her existence seemed to depend wholly on the 
nervous strength of other people. " By the proximity of 
weak and sicUy people, she grew weaker, just as flowers 
lose their beauty, and perish, under the same circumstances. 
She also drew nourishment &om the air, and, even in the 
coldest weather, could not live without an open window." 

132. All those properties of mineral, plant and animal, 
which have but a sUght influence upon the normal or 
healthy person, whose higher nature has the ascendency, 
had the most powerful influence upon her. 

133. " All imponderable matters, even the different 
colors of the prism, produced on her sensible effects. She 
was susceptible of electric influences of which we are not 
conscious ; and, what is most incredible, she had a preter- 
natural feeling or consciousness of human writing." 

The following are some of the results of experiments 
with minerals and other substances, as well as what is com- 
monly called " magnetic " power. 

1S£4. As we have seen in the case of Angelique Cottin, 
under certain conditions of the human organism the reac- 
tion of the magnet upon it is very marked, thjis showing 
the action of some sort of force firom the magnet, which is 
either magnetism itself, or something that is intimately as* 

7 
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eociated vrith the force of the magnet. Of ooaiBe it could 
not be decided which; without nice experiment and observa- 
tion. Such experiments have been instituted by the cele- 
brated Beichenbach, and the conclusion is inevitable that 
it is not the proper magnetic agent, as the same phenomena 
resulted from the force of crystals, minerals, and the human 
hand, — that it is, therefore, some new force, and that it 
has, under determined conditions, a specific action upon the 
nervous system. 

185. Arago found that the north pole of the magnet, 
when brought (secretly) near to Angelique, produced a very 
sensible shock, and tliat the side most idfected was the left. 
This was the most sensible to all external influences, and 
gave forth that power most energetically, which, in turn, 
reacted upon outward things. 

136. Now, in the experiments of Dr. Kemer upon the 
sensitive organism of the seeress, he found the magnet to 
have a powerful influence, and that her le& side was the 
most sensitive. 

137. The magnet, however, in her case, did not act so 
much in the way of shocking the nervous system, as in 

'* producing an involuntary contraction of the muscles, cramp- 
ing them in the most horrid manner, which would not 
entirely pass off for several days. 

138. Various minerals were now brought in contact 
with her, and every substance produced specific effects. 
His method was to lay them in her hand, secreted in a 
manner that would prevent her firom having any ordinary 
means of knowing what they were. Thus, the mountain 
laurel would throw her at once into a state of catalepsy, 
and the mountain crystal would as instantly arouse her. 

139. Glass and rock crystal seemed always to have a 
most powerful effect upon her; but their action was in 
waking her from the somnambulic state, or in exciting the 
force within her organism. "^ If, however, a rock crystal 

• This Ikot, and others of this character in abundance, point to the 
peculiar tendency of this force, in some cases of disease, to act ontward]^ 
from the nenre-oentres upon glass-ware, window-glass, &o., which we 
hare notioed in the case of Mrs. Gelding's serrant, and in certain other 
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were placed on the pit of her stomach, and allowed to 
remain there some time (even without her being consciously 
aware of what was being done), it would produce a deep 
state of catalepsy. 

140. She was affected in the same manner by siliceous 
sand and gravel, or even by standing for some time near a 
glass window. It was also noticed that if she chanced to 
seat herself on a sandstone bench she was apt to become 
cataleptic ; and once, having been for some time missed, 
she was at length found at the top of the house, seated on 
a heap of sand, so rigid that she had been unable to move 
away firom it. 

141. '^ A few small diamonds," says Kerner, '^ placed 
in the hand of Mrs. H , caused an extraordinary dila- 
tation of the eyes, and an immobility of the pupil, together 
with a stiffii^^s of the left hand and right foot. The effects 
of all substances were much greater, when placed on her 
hand, than when swallowed, either as food or medicine." 

142. Experiments were also made by the doctor with 
the hazel-rod (used by certain sensitive persons in the dis- 
covery of minerals and subterranean currents). He found 
thifl singular action to take place mostly, in her case, 
through the left side and hand. When held over differenf. 
substances, the effects in some instances were the most evi- 
dent and undeniable. And he found that those which pro- 
duced little or no influence on her organism affected the 
hazel m a corresponding matter, and v^e versa. • 

143. One very marked phenomenon was observable in 
her case ; that was, that during the day (while the sun 
was above the horizon) she could take no fluid without 
vertigo and giddiness ; but after the sun had set this effect 
entirely vanished. And it was also noticed, in conjunction 
with this, that she was never thirsty during the day, how- 
ever intense the heat. 

144. Another very singular and important phenomenon 
was observable throughout her treatment under Dr. Elemer, 

cases. We have known a obiId» eigHt jsmm old, who seldom, at one 
period, took hold of a glass dish without its soon huzstuig to pieoes. 
And this is not uncommon. 
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nameljy whenever she was placed in a bath by her attend- 
ants, they had a great deal of labor to immerse her body 
beneath the surface. ' The specific gravity of her upper and 
lower limbs, and of her chest, seemed to be more like that 
of a cork, or a bladder of air, than that of muscle, nerve 
and bone. Something seemed to* pervade her body, or to 
act upon it, so entirely opposite to the centripetal action of 
the earth, as to counteract this law of force in the most 
marked manner. 

145. This fact suggested to Dr. Kemer a curious ex- 
periment, which resulted in the development of another im- 
portant phenomenon. He had concluded that, as all these 
phenomena had taken place more or less in conjunction 
with those usually termed magnetic or mesmeric, there 
might be some relation of the forces in both, or, indeed, they 
might be identical. To test this matter, he at one time 
placed his fingers against hers, when he found at once there 
existed a mutual attraction,' as between two magnets ; and 
now, by extending his hands upward, he found he had 
raised her clear from the ground ; thus she was suspended 
as a magnet suspends a piece of iron, or another magnet, 
simply by a polar force. This was repeated several times, 
and afterward his wife did quite the same thing. 

146. We have already spoken of the action which the 
sun's light had upon her in producing physical effects. 
Amongst others we have not yet noticed, Kerner mentions 
that the different colored rays produced each a specific effect. 
The light of the moon, also, when she looked at it, produced 
coldness and shivering, with melancholy. 

147. *'0n touching her," says Kerner, " with a finger, 
during an electrical state of the atmosphere, she saw small 
flashes, which ascended to the ceiling; from men these 
were colorless, from women blue ; and she perceived ema- 
nations of the same sort, and with the same variation of 
color, from people's eyes. Rain-water, fallen during a 
storm, she could not drink, on account of the heat it occa- 
sioned ; but at other times it was agreeable to her. 

148. '' She was extremely sensible of all contagious and 
epidemic influences. The nigher she was in space, the 
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more abnonnal and magnetic was her condition ; this was 
observable, even in the different floors of a house. In a 
yalley, she felt oppressed and weighed down, and was 
attacked by oonvnlsions. She was affected'by wind, espe- 
cially when it was gusty ; and, though shut up in a room, 
could tell from what point it blew." 

7* 



CHAPTER IV. 

Phenomena of rapping and other soonds, also movement of objects at a 
distance. — Dr. Ecmer's investigations. — Results upon the trials of 
mineral agencies upon her system. — Reichenbach's inquiries. — 
Physical phenomena at the residence of Kemer, also at the remdenoe 
of tiiose woo had come into rapport or special relation with Frederica. 
— Classification of these phenomena. 

149. Having thus presented those phenomena, in the 
case of this unfortunate woman, which demonstrate the 
action of mundane agencies upon her susceptible organism, 
and especially of that which we are investigating in partic- 
ular, we will view more thoroughly those physical phenom- 
ena which are produced by the action of this agent in the 
organism, when acting outwardly. We have already given 
a few specimens, and alluded to the power possessed in the 
nerve-centres of this woman to produce sounds, even at a 
distance. 

150. The following is the language of Dr. Eemer on 
this point ; after giving which, we shall consider some ex- 
amples, of the same character, which took place in relation 
to those who had come into rapport with her. 

151. "As I had been told by her parents, a year 
before her father's death, that at the period of her early 
magnetic state she was able to make herself heard by her 
friends, as they lay in bed at night, in the same viUage, 
but in odier nouses, by a knocking, — as is said of the 
dead, — I asked her, in her sleep, whether she was able 
to do so now, and at what distance. She answered that 
she would sometimes do it. Some time after this, as we 
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irere going to bed, — mj children and servants being 
already asleep, — we heara a knocking, as if in the air 
oyer oar head^. There were six knocks, at intervals of 
half a minute. It was a hollow, yet clear sound, — soft, 
bat distinct We were certain there was no one near us, 
nor over us, from whom it could proceed ; and our house 
stands by itself. On the following evening, when she was 
asleep, — when we had mentioned the knocking to nobodv 
whatever, — she asked me whether she should soon knock 
to us again ; which, as she said it was hurtful to her, I 
declined." 

152. And yet, at no great interval after this, Kemer 
gives the following as having taken place at his house : « . 

'< On the morning of the 28d (of March, 1837), at one 
o'clock, I suddenly awoke, and heard seven knocks, one 
after another, at short intervals, seeming to proceed from 
the middle of my chamber. My wife was awakened also ; 
and we could not compare this knocking to any ordinary 

sound. Mrs. H (the seeress) lived several houses 

distant from us." 

153. On the 30th of the same month, Bev. Mr. Herr- 
mann came into rapport^ or special relation,'*^ with the 
seeress through the medium of psychological sympathy, as 
well as through the physical influence. Previous to this 
he had not been troubled with strange sounds at his house ; 
but after that period he was awakened every night, at a 
particular hour, *' by a knocking in his room, — sometimes 
on the floor, and sometimes on the walls, — which his wife 
heard, as well as himself" 

154. Such fiicts as these, coming side by side, are hints 

* In order to show this special relation that was established, we would 
here name the fiict that Airs. H. was, in a great part of her magnetio 
state, under a species of religions excitement, and at prayer. Mr. Herr- 
mann sympathized with her in this ; and now, to see the sympathetic 
reflection, we would add that, simultaneously with the commencement 
of this rapping in his room, he experienced an inyoluntary disposition 
to pray. Thus showing a double influence from Mrs. H. : 

Virtt^ That of mere physical power. 

Secoiid, That ftom iixe psychological centres. Many yeiy curious 
tacts of the latter, in conjunction with the Ibrmer, will be given when 
we eome to treat of them in relation to each other. « 
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of nature too important to be slighted. And we shall find 
a great many others, before we have finished these investi- 
gations. They have a langaage, however, which the deaf 
will not hear. 

155. Another instance is given by Kemer, which took 
place while at the house of Mrs. H. "On the evening 
of the nineteenth, Mrs. H. being in bed, and I writing at 
a table near her," says he, '' I suddenly heard a noise, like 
the rustling of paper, on the commode behind me, where 
there was nothing of that sort. I arose instantly to exam- 
ine the cause, but could find none whatever; and Mrs. 
H.'s bed was at a considerable distance from the spot. The 
neKt day the same thing happened on the table, instead of 
the commode." 

156. The reader, by referring to §§ 188, 189, 140, 
will notice that there was a peculiar relation between the 
agent associated with silicious substances, such as glass, 
crystals of this substance, and sand, gravel, &c. This 
species of phenomena should now be placed by the side of 
the following, which occurred several times. 

157. On the twenty-first of April, just after that phe- 
nomenon with regard to the papers we have just noticed, 
and when Dr. Kemer was at the house of Mrs. H., the 
window being open, he saw a quantity of gravel come in 
the window, which he " not only saw," as he says, ** but 
picked up !" To be certain that no one threw it in, he 
immediately looked out. On comparing it, he found it to 
be such gravel as lay in front of the house. Sounds, also, 
were produced in the room soon after, of the character 
already described. 

158. As the new agent acted in the case of Angelique 
Cottin, so it exhibited in the case of Frederica its centrif- 
ugal power on particular bodies, superior to that of the 
centripetal of the earth. In the case of Angelique, it 
raised a heavy tub, or trough, with a man in it. In the 
case of Frederica H., it faised a cricket to the ceiling, 
without human hands touching it. 

159. Let the reader now take the following details of 
phenomena of this class witnessed by Mr. Wells, of the 
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Cambridge laboratory, B. K. Bliss, William Bryant and 
William Edwards, at the house of Rnfus Elmer, in Spring- 
field, on the evening of the fifth of April. Mr. D. D. 
Hume was the medium or person affected ; though, as we 
shall see by and by, the whole circle were more or less con- 
cerned in the development of this force. This account was 
published to the world, with the names of the four scien- 
tific and literary persons above mentioned. The following 
is the form in which they give the phenomena ; the eighth 
section, however, will not be considered in this place, as it 
would be irrelevant, and as we are to take up the intelli- 
gent characteristics in another part. 

160! ''The undersigned, from a sense of justice to the 
parties referred to, very cordially bear testimony to the 
occurrence of the following facts, which we severally wit- 
nessed at the house of Bufus Elmer, in Springfield, on the 
evening of the fifth of April : 

^^ First, The table was moved in every possible direc- 
tion, and with great force, when we could not perceive any 
cause of motion. 

'' Second, It (the table) was forced against each one of 
us so powerfully as to move us fi:om our positions, together 
with the chairs we occupied, — in aU, several feet 

" Third, Mr. Wells and Mr. Edwards took hold of the 
table in such a manner as to exert their strength to the 
best advantage ; but found the invisible power, exercised in 
the opposite direction, to be quite equal to their utmost 
efforts. 

^^ Fourth, In two instances, at least, while the hands of 
all the members of the circle were placed on the top of the 
table, and while no visible power was employed to raise the 
table, or otherwise move it from its position, it was seen 
to rise clear of the floor, and toflioat in the atmosphere 
for several seconds, as if sustained by a denser medium 
than the air. 

^^ Fifth, Mr, Wells seated himself on the table, which 
was rocked to ar.d fro with great violence ; and at length it 
poised itself on two legs, and remained in this position for 
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some thirty seconds, when no other person was in con^ 
tact with the table, 

^^ Sixth, Three persons, Messrs. Wells, Bliss and £d« 
"wards, assumed positions on the table at the same time, 
and -while thus seated 'the table -was moved in various 
directions. 

^^ Seventh, Occasionally we were made conscious of the 
occurrence of a powerful shock, which produced a vibratory 
motion of the floor of the apartment. It seemed like the 
motion occasioned by distant thunder, or the firing of ord- 
nance far away, — causing the tables, chairs and other 
inanimate objects, and all of us, to tremble in such a man- 
ner that the effect was both seen and felt 

'^Eighth, ***♦♦♦ 

^^ Ninth, In conclusion, we may observe that D. D. 
Hume, the medium, frequently urged us to hold his hands 
and feet. During these occurrences the room was well 
lighted, the lamp was frequently placed on and under the 
table, and every possible opportunity was afforded us for the 
closest inspection, and we submit this one emphatic declara- 
tion: We knoio that we are not imposed upon nor 
deceived. 

Datld a. Wells, Wm. Bryant, 

B. K. Bliss, Wm. Edwards." 

161. The following, also, were developed at the house 
of Rev. Dr. Griswold, New York. Among the persons 

f resent were Mr. J. F. Cooper, George Bancroft, Kev. 
)r. Haws, Dr. J. W. Francis, Dr. Marcy, Mr. N. P. 
Willis, William Bryant, Mr. Bigelow of the Evening- 
Post, Mr. R. B. Kimball, Mr. H. Tuckerman, and Grenersd 
Lijman. 

The mediums present were the members oi the Fox 
&mily. 

Only Mr. Cooper, Dr. Francis and Mr. Tuckerman, 
seemed to come into close rapport with the psychological 
and nerve-centres of the mediums. The others, accoi^ing 
td the account, could develop few or no intelligent char- 
acteristics, and could obtain a development of the physical 
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force alone. Thus giving us a plain hint of the distinction 
we are to observe between the physical phenomena and the 
psychological characteristics which frequently accompany 
them. 

162. The physical force stands alone as a physical 
force. It bears no characteristics in its action but that of 
itself, unless some other is made to impress its characteris- 
tics upon it, as the intelligent will do in the movement of 
the arm. But the physical force may move the arm with- 
out intelligence, as in spasms, &;c. 

The following peculiar physical phenomena were devel- 
oped during the evening : 

163. ''One little peculiarity, hitherto unremarked, =^ 
came to our notice. The questioner's seat (to give him 
access to paper and pencil^ was on one side of the table ; 
and, chancing to occupy tne place between him and the 
ladies (mediums), we [Mr. Willis] had accidentally thrown 
our arm over the back of his chair. Whenever the knock- 
ings occurred, we observed that his chair was shaken, 
though our own intermediate chair and the two standing 
immediately behind were unmoved. We called attention 
to it, and it was corroborated by the other gentlemen. 

'' With such heavy weight in the chair as Mr. Cooper's 
or Dr. Francis', it would have taken a blow with a heavy 
hammer to have produced so much vibration." The table 
was not moved, though requested. 

164. An experiment was tried as to what would be the 
effect with one of the ladies alone, or with two witiiout the 
third, or with a gentleman and one or two of the ladies. 
'' The strongest Imockings were on the floor beneath, when 
the widow and her two sisters stood anywhere together. 
With two of them the knockingg were £unter. We placed 
ourself between the widow and one of the young ladies," 
says Mr. Willis, '' and no sounds were produced as a con- 
sequence. With otie of the mediums alone, there were no 
phenomena." 

165. These peculiar characteristics of the conditions are 

* Taken from Willis' Home Journal* 
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worthy of careful consideration. We have found several 
cases where no decided physical phenomena could be evolved 
without the presence of two persons, both in a palpable 
abnormal state, and we shall give one case, in a future 
chapter, where three clairvoyants were required. 

166. All such conditions clearly indicate the physical 
agency to belong to the physical organism. These charac- 
teristics will be considerea in a more fitting place. We 
would simply direct attention to them here. The most 
important phenomena of this character, however, have not 
been sufBciently observed to develop their laws. 

167. But to return. An experiment was tried of 
another kind, in this circle at Dr. Griswold's. Three gen- 
tlemen placed themselves on the outside of the door, and 
three on the inside, and watched it closely, when suddenly 
it was knocked with great violence, without any visible 
instrument. " We witnessed this," says Mr. Willis, " with 
one hand upon the panels ; and what can it be but the 
exercise of a power beyond anything of which we have 
hitherto known the laws ? That it is subject to human 
control," he continues, ^^ seems probable, for it acts at pres- 
ent in a certain obedience to human orders [not of the 
medium, however], and is most obedient to those who have 
used it longest." 

168. Mr. Ripley, of the Tribujie, in speaking of the 
same sitting, says: '^The ladies were at such a distance 
from the door as to lend no countenance to the idea that 
the sounds were produced by any direct communication 
with them." — "Other sounds were made which caused 
sensible vibrations of the sofa, and apparently coming from 
a thick hearth-rug before the fireplace, as well as fix)m 
other quarters of the room." 

169. In the case of Frederica H., we have two distinct 
classes of physical phenomena ; the first of which exhibit 
the action of mundane agency upon her susceptible organ- 
ism, producing characteristic peculiarities. This is seen 
in the influence of some force exerted from the magnet 
upon her muscular system, causing cramp, which continued 
for several days. We also observed, in the case of An- 
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gelique Gottin, that Arago found the north pole of the 
magnet to have a peculiar influence upon her nervous sys- 
tem ; the analogy at this one point is of too great import- 
ance to be lost sight of (we have already noticed the 
analogy in respect to the action of a subjective or internal 
agent upon outer things, producing their movement). It 
will be seen, therefore, that the physical inquiry at this <^ 

juncture is introduced with a new element, namely, that 
of objective agents upon the human organism. This, it will 
be seen, is quite distinct from that regarding the action of 
an internal force upon the things of the outer world. But, 
as both relate to the action of the same agent in reference 
to man, they are to be viewed together, because both take 
up the action and reaction of the same agent. 

170. The question for investigation, then, presents itself 
in this double form. It considers, 

First, Those phenomena which show the action of this 
agent from the outer world upon the organism. 

Second, Those which show its action from the organism 
upon the outer world. 

In both forms of this dynamic action, nearly everything, 
we shall find, depends upon the peculiar condition of the 
organism, especially of the nerve-centres, whether of the 
brain or of the cranio-spinal system, or of the ganglia of 
the sympathetic. Much also depends upon the condition 
of the blood, as already hinted, and upon the condition of 
the muscular system. 

171. It is now important to notice, that in order for the 
reader to understand the final results of our investigations, 
it will not answer merely to state those results in abstract 
propositions. He must see each step. In other words, he 
must have the data — the facts. If we were proving a 
mere theory, what we have already given, with a few 
additional allusions, would perhaps be sufficient to establish 
one principal proposition. But our object is rather to 
develop, by an accumulation and classification of facts, the 
dynamic laws and relations of man, the conditions under 
which the great force of nature operates on his organism, 

8 
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and those under vrluch the agency of his organism act& 
upon the outer world. 

172. But let us see what the phenomena, so &r pre- 
sented, exhibit with regard to this agent. They demon- 
strate the fact that under peculiar conditions a physical 
force is given forth, the tendency of which is to react upon 
and move without visible instrumentality external objects 
— to cause their repulsion from the earth — to produce a 
change of condition between two external bodies, so as to 
cause either attraction or repulsion — to produce various 
sounds, not only near at hand, but at a distance. That, 
under peculiar conditions of the organism, it gives, in 
coniunction with the above phenomena, those &cts which 
declare its intimate association with other bodies of matter, 
especially the magnet and crystalline substances, particularly 
rock crystals and other forms of quartz, giving them a 
specific action upon the nerve-centres of persons (thus 
peculiarly conditioned). That, through this agent, the 
peculiarly conditioned organism is brought into a most 
wonderful relation to even distant points of matter, and 
may, through it, as a medium, produce physical results at 
a distance, or be made to exhibit certain phenomena by a 
relative action from those points. 



CHAPTER V. 

STILL FURTHER DEVELOPMEKTS OF THE 
PHENOMENA OF THIS NEW AGENT. 

Phenomena of Rhabdomancy. — letter's and Amoretti's mvestigations 
on this sabject. — Cose of Campetti, and that of Bl^ton. — ThoaTenel's 
experiments upon the latter. — ETidences of the influence of mundane 
agency upon the nerve-centres. — Phenomena showing the reaction 
from the organism upon an external body, producing its moYoment 
without the usual instrumentality. — Special observations on Rhabdo- 
mancy by the author. — Further notice of the case of Bleton. — Two 
directions of force noticeable in his case, one propagated from east to 
west, the other towards the north. — Mr. Ober's o^rvations. — De- 
ductions. — Chemical action in the earth. ~- The evidence of the 
emanation of agencies from the earth. — The earth a battery. — Min- 
eral lodes. — I&oquereVs experiments. — Wonderful phenomena wit- 
nessed in certain dwellings in New York. — Cause discovered. — 
What do the phenomena prove ? — What remains to be done ? 

178. In this chapter ve are to present a few additional 
facts which exhibit tne wonderfol action of mundane agency 
upon the organism of susceptible constitutions, developing 
phenomena imalogous to those already described. We have 
already seen, in part, the influence which these agents 
exerted upon the organism of the celebrated Seeress of 
Prevorst (Frederica HauffeY It will be difficult to find 
another case like hers, but tnousands have presented some 
forms of the same or analogous phenomena. 

It was remarked, in her case, that from earlier childhood 
the '^ hazel wand " would turn readily under the influence 
of emanations of force from mineral veins and subterranean 
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currents ; and that she, amid her plays over the mountain 
sides, would be suddenly stopped as bj an unseen power, 
and suffer unaccountable tremblings ; that she experienced 
the same sensations on passing over graves, or in sitting 
in a church under the floor of which the bodies of the dead 
were deposited. 

174. Such facts as these have been exhibited in every 
country where the conditions &vored their development ; 
and they have not been left alone to the vulgar, as some 
may suppose. They have received the attention of some 
of the firat philosophers in Europe. But whether this had 
ever been the case or not, we shall now notice them, as we 
are bound to, by our own demand of reason. France, 
Germany and Itoly, have hundreds of volumes written 
almost exclusively on the phenomena of Bhabdomancy. 

175. The celebrated Bitter, of Germany, devoted much 
time to an investigation of this subject, and in 1809 pub- 
lished Supplementary Treatises upon it, together with a 
translation of Amoretti's celebrated work"^ on the same 
subject. 

The same phenomena observed everywhere else were 
repeated in the investigations of these men. Nearly all 
the persons upon whom particular observations were made 
suffered more or less from spasmodic contractions on pass- 
ing over particular spots, wnere it was found there were 
powerful subterranean currents, chemical action, or veins 
of ore; and this without previous knowledge. In some 
cases the '' concussions would be," says Bitter, ''equal to 
powerful electric shocks, producing giddiness, disquietude, 
solicitude." K it be thought that these might all be 
affected, there were symptoms that could not be thus con- 
I sidered, such as the production of violent local heat (as in 
the -case of Angelique Gottin), and an acceleration or 
retardation of the pulse. 

<< The heat," remarks Bitter, '' was so great in some 
cases as greatly to affect the thermometer." These things, 

* Physical and Historical InqiilrieB into Rhabdomancy, &c., in Ger- 
many. By Carlo Amoretti. 
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the reader will understand, took place from the action of 
('< unseen''^) agents upon the nerve-centres of these 
susceptible persons, and that these agents were physical, 
as they emanated from metals and streams of water beneath 
the surface of the earth. 

176. It was also satis&ctorilj ascertained, by both Bitter 
and Amoretti, that the phenomenon of the movement of a 
stick held in the hands of these persons, when they passed 
over these particular localities, was as veritable as any other 
in nature, which demanded care on the part of the inves- 
tigator. The question has been settled in thousands of 
instances. Gases given by Amoretti in his later work,t 
are many of them too important to be cast aside as idle 
tales. 

This subject, about the first quarter of the present 
century, received the attention of a great many powerful 
minds. Aretin notices it at great length in his work. % 

177. The case of Gampetti, of Italy, and that of Bleton, 
of France, will now be noticed with reference to some few 
particulars. The former of these was under the experi- 
mental observations of Hitter, and Bleton under those of 
M. Thouvenel, the Gommissioner of the King of France, in 
the year 1781, to ''analyze and report upon the mineral 
and medicinal waters of the kingdom." 

178. Gampetti was bom near the lake Grardo, in a place 
called Gargano, in Italy. Like Frederica H., of whom 
we have said so much in the previous chapt^, he was 
highly susceptible to the influence of mundane agencies 
from an early period. He experienced the most strange 
sensations and feelings when he passed over any place 
where there were either veins of metal or subterranean 
streams. These consisted in shocks, spasms, and some- 
times severe convulsions and internal commotions. Yarious 

* AU primttry physical agents are never seen. It is only the seoend- 
aty agent, or uie instnunent made use of by the primary agent, thai 
ire Me. 

t See Amoretti's *< Elemente di Mettro-Metria Animale,*' published 
in Milan, in 1816. 

t Aretin's Nener Literarisoher Anieiger, 1807. 

8* 
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instruments were placed in his contact, which became 
affected at these times. In 1806, he was taken to Munich, 
and examined before the King of Bavaria. 

In his caae^ there was exhibited the movement of 
bodies without apparent instrumentalities. 

179. In the case of B16ton,t under the investigations 
of Thouvenel, we have many of the same phenomena as in 
the case of Campetti. There was a spasmodic action about 
the stomach and diaphragm, also oppression in the upper 
part of the chest. Then he would be seized with chilliness, 
trembling, spasms and twitchings, sti&ess or rigidity of 
the wrists and arms, and a highly accelerated and con- 
centrated pulse. These symptoms always commenced with 
a shock, as if he had received the charge of a heavy battery. 
More than six hundred experiments were made upon tms 
man, in the presence of a great many persons of distin- 
guished character, and scientific eminence, who testified to 
the truth of the phenomena observed in his case. M. 
Jadeletl took an active part in a great many of the experi- 
ments, and gave his testimony as to the genuineness and 
reliability of the phenomena. 

180. It was observed that those symptoms we have just 
referred to were more or less strongly developed, " accord- 
ing to the volume and depth of the water." In going one 
way of the subterranean stream, the symptoms were more 
intense, and this was always found to be against it. The 
contrary direction had the contrary effect. 

181. Thus fiir, perhaps, everything seems rational enough. 
Scientific men, and those who are physicians, will not doubt 
the possibility of what we have just detailed. But what 
follows may hardly be credited ; and yet it is not so strange 
in itself as many things which we every day admit as true. 
That to which we refer is the whirling of a stick upon 
its axis, as it lay across this man's thumb and finger, while 
he^passed over one of the above-named localities. What 

* See Bitter's treatises before referred tow 

t For a partial aocoont of this case, see note by Dr. Ashbumer, in 
his translation of Reichenbaoh, page 86, 1st American edition. BedfiekL 
t At that time Professor of Physic, at Nancy. 
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the rotation of a stick upon a man's thumb and finger can 
haye to do with a subterranean stream, or a vein of metal, 
is, indeed, an important question ; but we shall not, at this 
time, attempt to settle it Are such things fiicts 7 If so, 
what do they teach? 

182. With regard to the first of these, we feel confi- 
dent in asserting that eyery honest, inquiring mind may 
be satisfied, without appealmg to the authority of great 
names on either side. During 1850-51 we made special 
exertion, at different times, and in various places in the 
interior of Massachusetts, to test this point, namely : The 
movement of a stick in the hands of particular persons 
over such localities. as we have mentioned, especially over 
subterranean streams of water. We were astonished at 
the number of persons found to be possessing this *' gift," 
some of whom were men of searching, discriminating 
minds, and one of them a gentleman of no mean scientific 
attainments. We found a great many instances, also, 
where, in the most difScult localities for obtaining water, 
on account of the extreme depth and hardness of the rock 
through which the shafts were obliged to be sunk, the 
baguette was made use of by these persons, and spots 
determined upon where delicious springs of water were 
found, at a difference of one-third of the depth of the other 
wells in the neighborhood, and sometimes of one-half. 

183. In numerous instances we have tested its action in 
the most rigid manner. We would not say that it can in 
every case be relied upon in determining the depth of the 
water below the surface, and other minutiae ; but the great 
fact itself of an agency emanating in such localities which 
has a specific action upon the organism of certain persons, 
and through it upon a stick held in or resting upon the 
hands, is as susceptible of demonstration as any other occa- 
sional or special &ct of nature. 

184. But to return to Bleton. The rod, in his case, 
had a more than common action when simply resting across 
the thumb and finger of one hand, in a horizontal manner. 
M. Thouvenel, in his observations, counted from ''thirty- 
five to eighty revolutions in a minute, and always found an 
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exact proportion between these revolutions and the convul- 
sive motions of Bleton." The influence from the earth 
seemed to act in wave-like motions, at every one of which 
Bleton exhibited the symptoms, and at the same time the 
rod would make a revolution. But the action of the rod, 
and the convulsive motions, varied under different circum- 
stances. 

185. " Upon the mines of iron/' says Thouvenel, "the 
rods, supported by the fingers of Bleton, turned constantly 
upon their axis, from behind forward. The same over 
mines of coal. On the contrary, over other metallic mines 
the rotary movement took place in the contrary direction, 
that is to say, from before backward. '^ These phenomena 
plainly indicate the opposite action of a like agent. 

186. If we observe some of the physical symptoms and 
their conditions, it will be sufficient for the present ," The 
convulsive twitchings and spasmodic motions of this man, 
as we have observed, took place, more or less, over all the 
veins ; but ' Copper emanations excited very strong and 
disagreeable spasmodic symptoms, accompanied with pains 
in tiie region of the heart, flatulent movements of the 
bowels, and by abundant eructations of air. Over mines 
of lead the symptoms were less severe, but stronger again 
over the mines of antimony.' " 

187. Numerous veiy nicely conducted experiments were 
instituted by Thouvenel upon B16ton, which precluded the 
possibility of deception. By these means he plainly 
observed the action of two mundane forces, one of which 
propagated itself towards the west, while the tendency of 
the odier was towards the north. Conformable with the 
former was the action of nearly all the metals except iron ; 
and that of the latter, in all cases, conformable with the 
force acting towards the north. Thus the rod rotated 
towards the north with the iron, and from east to west with 
nearly every other metal. 

188. Dr. Hutton, in his last edition of "Mathematical 
Recreations," has given an account* of the divining-rod, 

* Hatton's aoooont I find to be almoet wholly omitted in the edition 
in thii country. 
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and Bome of its phenomena, in the hands of the Hon. Lady 
MQbanke."^ The symptoms in her case were very similar 
to those of Gampetti, Bl^ton, and others. The experi- 
ments in this case are highly interesting. 

189. S. G. Ober, Esq., a gentleman who, for some time, 
was engaged in the mining interests in Wisconsin, informs 
ns that the miners engag^ in those localities discover the 
lead veins almost entirely in this way. They always have 
a person among them m whose hsmds the rod will turn. 
He remarks that the (act of this phenomenon is no more 
doubtful than the mineralogical indications are of the gen- 
eral localities. He never saw an instance of failure, except 
in the hands of those whose nervous temperament was apt 
to vary. He was led by bis observations to conclude, how- 
ever, that the agent emanating from the vein was not so 
much firom the metal itself as from the currents of water 
often found passing over it. In such localities the action 
upon the person and the rod was always more powerful, 
and it was always known in such cases that a stream of 
water would be found running over the ore. This was 
invariable. 

This subject, it must be seen, offers us a fruitful field 
of investigation. At some future time we shall give addi- 
tional &cts ; at present we must close the subject with the 
following 

DEDUCTIONS. 

190. Firsts The phenomena of rhabdomancy plainly 
show the influence of some powerful agent emanating from 
certain localities on the earth, which has a specific action 
upon the nerve-centres of particular persons. 

Second, As the phenomena are indicative of an abnor- 
mal condition of the nerve-centres, in relation to this agent, 
it follows that the latter could have no such influence when 
the nervous condition is perfectly normal. 

Third, Inasmuch as the movement of the rod takes 

* Dr. ABhbariier reftrs to a similar acoount in the Quarterly Meview 
(what one?) for March, 1S20, No. zuv. yoK 22. See, also, note hr 
Aflhbunier in Beichenbaoh, page 82. Also, Speculum Anni for 1828. 
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place in a particular manner on the person passing over 
these localities, simultaneously with the internal commo- 
tions which are experienced, it follows that the movement 
is intimately related to the action of the agent excited in 
the nerve-centres, as well as to the agent emanating from 
the earth which excites it. 

Fourth^ Taking these, together with the case of Fred- 
erica H., and other cases, we have the law established 
that, under certain conditions, a person susceptible to the 
emanations "^ of mundane agents may ^hibit the phenom- 
ena of the movement of an external object without the 
usual instrumentalities. 

Fifths It follows that, in many cases of nervous derange- 
ment, the phenomena heretofore attributed, by the ignorant 
and superstitious, to the agency of spirits, are plainly 
attributable, more or less, to mundane influences. 

Some evidence may be desired at this point, independent 
of the phenomena Ve have been recounting, to show that 
there are physical agencies constantly exerted from the 
earth. 

Now, the fact itself is everywhere evident, that phys- 
ical agents — subtle, unseen — are everywhere at work. 
''Force shows itself," as the elegant Somerville remarks, 
'' in everything that exists in the heavens or on earth. It 
pervades every atom ; rules the motions of animate and 
inanimate beings, and is as sensible in the descent of a 
rain-drop as in the falls of Niagara ; in the weight of the 
air as in the periods of the moon." There is a physical 
power which ''not only binds satellites to their pumet, 
and planets with suns, and sun with sun, throughout the 
wide extent of creation, which is the cause of the disturb- 

* It is not to be concluded that these emanations of mnndane agents 
most always be from veins of metal, or subterranean streams ; for, as 
we have shown, and shall hereafter more Aillj show, there are such 
emanations from even the most common mineral substances of the earth. 
Indeed, as remarked by Schubert, in his work on Natural History, " it 
seems clear, from many observations, that the whole mineral (ana even 
much of the vegetable) kingdom has a profound and mysterious relation 
with the organism of man.'* This relation is that of matter with mat^ 
ter, connected by an imponderable agent. 
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aoces as well as of the order of nature," but it phyBically 
binds man to man, and man to nature. And, as ''every 
tremor it excites in one planet is immediately transmitted 
to the furthest limits of the system, in oscillations, which 
correspond in their periods with the cause producing them, 
like sympathetic notes in music, or vibrations from the 
deep tones of an organ, ""^ so every vibration thus excited 
is transmissible to the delicate centres of every organic 
being, provided the repulsive agent of those beings is 
changed in its relative condition, so as to admit the influx. 
This has already been shown in the Introduction, §§ 88, 
39. 

191. But let us notice a few interesting &cts here, 
which show definitely the evolution of forces from the 
earth. Our first proposition will render this point exceed- 
ingly evident. Thus : 

It is well known to every chemist that, wherever there 
is chemical action going on, there is a constant evolution 
of some force. Now, that there is a constant chemical 
action taking place in the earth is certain, and the sources 
of this action are very numerous. '' Among others, we 
have that of water (often holding in solution saline ingre- 
dients, thus increasing its action upon metallic substances), 
which, percolating through the sur&ce," acts upon all 
those surfiskoes whose materials have a strong chemical 
affinity for the oxygen or hydrogen of the water. 

Wherever there is a mineral lode, the development of 
foroe is known to be in some instances very great. For 
instance, Mr. Robert Ware Fox was able, by connecting 
two lodes with copper wires, and conducting the latter to 
the sur&ce of the earth, and immersing them into a cell 
which contained a solution of sulphate of copper, to obtain 
an electrotype copy of an engraved copper-plate. 

192. Thus ''the earth itself may be made a battery, ^^ 
as Robert Uunt says. " We know," he repeats, " that 
through the superficial strata of the earth electric currents 
circulate ireelj, whether they are composed of clay, sand, 

* Someryille'B Connection of the Phyaoal SoiflDoee, page 1. 
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or any mixture of these with decomposed organic matter ; 
indeed, that with any substance in a moist state electric 
currents suffer no interruption." 

193. '' The electricity of mineral veins has attracted the 
attention " of some of the first philosophers of Europe, and 
has led to some highly-interesting experiments^ with 
regard to the action of this important agent in the forma- 
tion, disposition and direction, of rocks and mineral veins. 
M. Becquerel and others have made use of these currents 
successfully, in imitating nature in her processes of mak- 
ing crystals and other mineral formations. 

194. It is not, however, necessary to suppose that the 
agent of which we are treating particularly requires a 
cnemical action to develop it, or the action of the electric 
force. Experiments have proved that it is developed in 
every form of material action ; that even the substances of 
the earth, without sensible alteration, exert this force. To 
this agent the sensitive nerve-centres are extremely suscep- 
tible. 

195. The phenomena which betray this as a &ct of 
nature have been observable from the earliest ages. It 
is certain, however, that local causes often give develop- 
ment to such strange phenomena that it requires all the 
science that can be mustered to keep back the tide of 
superstition which will be thus aroused in the breasts of 
those unacquainted with the action of agents. Take the 
following very curious instance : 

196. In the years 1849-60, certain highly-respectable 
houses in the city of Kew York seem to have been all at 
once unaccountably beset with a strange power, which 
seized upon particular parts, and would not allow any one, 
not even the members of the families, to touch those seem- 
ingly consecrated things. Whenever this was attempted, 
a loud, sharp sound would be instantly given, accompanied 
with a sharp and spitefiil flash of light, as if the agent was 
determined to protect that which it had seized upon. But 
this was not all ; it would smartly shock the intruder with 

* We haye found one of these to deyelop an important fiict, which we 
shaU ^ve in another oonneotion. 
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a blow, as if with an unsoen fist, or the like. It even 
seized upon the members of these fiimilies at times, and 
would, so to speak, make them apparently strike one 
another in an unseen manner simultaneously. It was 
often the case that a stranger could not call at the door 
without being instantly struck on the wrist or elbow, 
on touching the knob of the door-bell ; and he would see, 
at the same instant, an angry flash of light, as if from 
some demon's eye. The ladies were not allowed to kiss 
each other, without each receiving, on the approach of 
their lips, a fiery smack, as from a spirit's lips. The 
dear litde ones of these families were prevented from giv- 
ing their mothers the parting salutation, on retiring for the 
night. 

There seenied to be a great deal pf cunning shown by 
this agency. If the lady of the house did not think to pay 
all due deference to its rules when she wished to give 
orders to the servants below through the metallic speaking- 
tube, she was sure to receive an unseen blow in the mouth, 
almost sufficient to stagger her ; at the same instant she 
would see the flash of what might have been taken, cer- 
tainly, for a " fiery," if not for an " evil eye." 

197. Professor Loomis ^ visited these dwellings, and ob- 
served these phenomena. He perceived the flash whenever 
the hand was brought near to the knob of the door ] also 
to the gilded firame of a mirror, the gas-pipes, or any 
metallic body; especially when this body communicated 
freely with the earth. ''In one house,'' says this scientific 
gentleman, in his description before the American Scientific 
Association at New Haven, — '' in one house, which I have 
had the opportunity to examine, a child, in taking hold of 
the knob of a door, received so severe a shock that it ran 
off in great fright. * * * In passing from one 
parlor to the other, if she (the lady of. the house) chanced 
to step upon the brass plate which served as a slide for the 

* See Annaal of Scientific Diacovery, 1851, page 129. EreTy man 
of Bonse, if he knew the worth of this Annual, would not go a year with- 
out it 
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folding doors, she received an unpleasant shock in the foot 
When she touched her finger to the chandelier, there ap- 
peared a brilliant spark, and a snap." 

198. '' After a careful examination of seyeral cases of 
this kind, I have come to the conclusion that the electricity 
is created [excited] by the friction of the shoes of the in- 
mates upon the carpets * of the house." Whether Profess- 
or Loomis is correct or not in his conjecture as to the 
cause, the phenomena were every whit electrical ; hence 
we are led by them to see that when local circumstances 
are favorable, an agent may be developed in our midst, 
which may play the most singular pranks, which, it is more 
than probable, will be attributed to supernatural, and even 
spiritual powers, if the witnesses are ignorant of those 
characteristics which identify theui with a well-known 
agent. 

199. Had the characteristics in the above been contrary 
to those of any known agent, although the phenomena had 
been entirely physical, how many would have leaped to the 
conclusion, without a moment's thought, that the force was 
a power of the *' invisible spirit world " ! 

200. Hence the precipitate conclusion with regard to the 
phenomena of the present day. The physical phenomena 
exhibit none or but few of the characteristics of any known 
physical agent. The attempt to account for them by a 
rererence to the agency of electricity has signally failed, as 
the most important characteristics of this agent cannot be 
found to agree with the phenomena. 

201. But no one has attempted to arrange the facts, 
and to give them a classification, without reference to the 
pre-conceived idea of a supernatural cause. Reason has 
been entirely set aside, on the one hand ; while those who 
have held fast to its principles, throughout this excitement, 
have been, on the other, indiscriminately classed with 

* It shoold follow, if thifl was the cause, that every house with ami- 
lar carpets should become electrized, and exhibit similar phenomezia ; in 
which case we should haTe observed their appearance at a much earlier 
period, and the occurrences would have been presented much more fire- 
quently and extensively 
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those who, out of a mere negatiye state of mind, have 
denied the phenomena as anyl&ng more than a species of 
l^rdemain. We protest against this, and show at once 
oar claim to a faithful observation of the phenomena in 
question. 
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202. It would seem necessary, to a thorough inquiry in 
the field we have chosen, to take some notice of the cases 
which present those phenomena bearing closer analogy to 
those of electricity than such as we have been considering. 
There is such a form of agency presented in a few caaes we 
have collected, and they seem to show us that there is a 
transition of the agent, from the Odyle of Beichenbach, 
to the pure form of electricity. 

203. The first we shsdl speak of is that of the two 
Smyrna girls, who visited France in the year 1839, and 
exhibited what was called their electrical powers in mov- 
ing tables without contact. The following account we take 
from the Boston Weekly Magazine for December 28th, 
1839. 

The two girls landed at Marseilles, about the first of 
November, 1889. << In hopes of realizing a splendid for- 
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tune, they intended to exhibit themselves in France and 
other parts of the continent. Immediately on their ar- 
rival, several persons, including various men of science, and 
professors, visited them, and ascertained the following phe- 
nomena : 

First, ^'The girls stationed themselves, facing each 
other, at the ends of a large table^ keeping at a distance 
&om it of one or two feet, according to their electrical dis- 
positions. 

Second, '^ When a few minutes had elapsed, a crack- 
ling, like that of electric fluid spreading over gilt paper, 
was heard, when, 

Third, '' The table received a strong shake, which 
always made it advance from the elder to the younger 
sister. 

Fourth, " A key, nails, or any piece of iron, placed on 
the table, instantaneously stopped the phenomena. 

Fifth, " When the iron was adapted to the under part 
of the table, it produced no effect upon the experiment. 

Sixth, ^^ Saving this singularity, the fects observed 
constantly followed the known laws of electricity, whether 
glass insulators were used, or whether one of the girls wore 
silk garments. In the latter case, the electric properties 
of both were neutralized. Such was the state of matters 
for some days after the arrival of the young Greeks ; 
but, 

Seventh, '* The temperature having become cooler, and 
the atmosphere having loaded itself wiw humidity, all per- 
ceptible electric virtue seemed to have deserted them." * 

204. In this case we have the '' manifestation " of a 
force, in the production of phenomena, greatly analogous 
to that often witnessed at Uie present day. The writer 
calls the agent electricity; and yet, in one important 
respect, it acted differently from this agent, in that it was 
broken by simply laying a key, or a small piece of iron, 

* ** One may concdve tlie melancholy of these ^rls," the writer con- 
tinaes, '* and the disappomtment of the two Greeloi, thdr relations, who 
had come with them in order to share their anticipated wealth." 

9* 
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on the object whioL it had act^ upon, and was not affected 
when the same piece of iron ?CBS placed under the table. 

205. There is nothing said in this account of any trials 
nude with the galvanometer or electrometer. Had such 
a test been applied with success, which certainly would 
have been mentioned, ilk would have decided the question; 
and then, assuredly, we might haye had an instance where 
eiectricity, emanating from two persons with reference to 
a table, caused its vibration, and its repulsion from one 
and attraction towards the other. The &ct that some of 
the phenomena seemed to ^ake the force appear like elec- 
tricity does not prove it to be perfectly identical with 
that agent, — or the distinctive force which the name 
implies."^ 

206. But some may refer to the &ct of the effect of the 
humid state of the atmosphere upon the conditions neces- 
sary to the production of the phenomena, and conclude 
from this that the agent must have been electricity, inas- 
much as the same state of the atmosphere produces a like 
effect upon the action of frictional electricity. Let us 
allow tms, and torn to precisely the same phenomenon, as 
it has been manifested intl^ cases of numerous '' mediums" 
for the so-called '^ spiritual manifestations." 

207. Now, we will not- state it merely upon our own 
authority, but also upon .that of a large number of intelli- 
gent believers in the spiritual origin of these phenomena, 
that the electrical condition of the atmosphere enters into 
the circumstances of their evolution,-— that in a humid 
state of weather it is not only difficult, in many instances, 
but sometimes is absolutely impossible, to obtain them under 
such a condition. 

208. In these cases, then, and in that of the girls of 

* It must be admitted, howeTer, that the fiiot of the influence of glass 
insulators and the silk dress, causing a cessation of the phenomena, 
shows that the agent that acted upon- the table was, in some way, a 
form of electricity, though greatly yarying, in its laws of action, firom 
that usually known to science. We haye some curious facts relating to 
this modified agent to present, from Mattucci and others, wl)ioh we 
shall not be able to crowd into this chapter of our work. 
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Smyrna, we have the same circumstances, resulting from 
the same condition, while the principal phenomena in both 
cases are the same, namely, physical effects without visible 
instruments of contact. 

209. But two things are to be considered here. First, 
that this particular met does not hold good in eyery case 
where the principal phenomena are made to appear. We 
cannot, therefore, conclude that the agent is identical with 
the above-named electricity. Second, the galvanometer 
and electrometer have both been made use of to decide if 
this agent were electricity ; but our own investigations, as 
well as those of others, instituted in the most thorough 
manner, have not been able, as yet, to detect the least sign 
of electric action. 

210. It was thought, by some who witnessed the case 
of Angelique Cottin, that the agent which acted so pow- 
erfully from her organism, overthrowing tables, twisting 
chairs out of stout men's hands, raising a man in a heavy 
tub, was electricity. C. Crowe says it did cause the devi- 
ation of a magnetic needle ; but M. Arago, who knows 
more about this abused agent than a nation of theorizers, 
could not detect the least sign of it by the nicest tests. 
And yet it Would dve the person who touched her, or her 
dress, a powerful shock, as if it were electricity. 

211. Still, it may be the same physical agent that is 
ground out from the plate glass, that propagates news from 
city to city on iron wires, and that thunders in the heavens ; 
but it would be very unwise to decide this question till some 
more decisive facts are developed. 

212. It has been supposed that, because in many 
instances ^' mediums" have given shocks like those given 
by electrized bodies, the two agents must be identical. 
The following are a few of such as we find in works on 
'^ spiritual manifestations." 

218. "A few weeks since, a young lady, about sixteen 
years of ' age, — Miss Harriet fiebee, — was in the city, 
and was placed in a magnetic state in company with Mrs. 
Tamlin, the well-known clairvoyant of this dty. She was 
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also a clairvoyjhnt herself. The sounds were heard whQe 
they were in that state. Every time the sounds were 
heard while they were in the magnetic sleep, there was a 
very sensible jar observed in the case of Miss Bebee, like 
an electric shock; and, in answer to a question, she stated 
that at each sound she felt as if there was electricity pass- 
ing over her. This was not observable when she was 
brought into the normal state. She resides some twenty 
miles from this city, and has heard the sounds, at pleasure, 
ever since her interview with Mrs. Tamlin. 

^' Several of the persons in whose presence these sounds 
are heard always receive a slight shock, so that there is 
a slight jar, which has sometimes been so plain as to lead 
persons, ignorant of the facts and the phenomenon, to 
accuse them of making it themselves." ^ 

On the 69th page of the same work we find the follow- 
ing: 

''This feeling of electricity seems to pervade nearly 
everything connected with these phenomena. When the 
rapping is heard, the peculiar jar is felt, differing &om the 
jar produced by a blow ; and in various other ways we are 
reminded of the use of this subtile agent We often see, 
in a dark room, bright electric flashes on the wall and other 
places." 

On another page is the following strong expre^on : 

'' Persons sometimes feel a sensation of electricity pass- 
ing over their Umbs, when they stand in the vicinity of 
those who get the sounds most freely, although the par- 
ticular persons who seem to be the mediums feel no sensa- 
tion at all. In one or two instances we have seen a per- 
ceptible shock, as if caused by a galvanic battery, 
especially when the persons are under the influence of 
magnetism. We leave these things to be accounted for 
by those better acquainted with the philosophy of these 
phenomena. We wish all the &cts and details to be before 

* See Messra. Capron and Barron's History of the MyBterious Com- 
munion inth Spirits, &o. Enlarged and aumorized edition, page 42. 
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the TTorld, that judgment may be rendered according to the 
evidence in the case." ' 

214. In a work of the same character, published in 
Cincinnati, by Wm. T. Goggshall, we find the above facts 
quoted, on 72d page, with approbation. And on 142d 
page of the same work we find the following : '^ We have 
felt positive electrical influences from clairvoyants,^^ 
&c. &c. V 

'^At the present time," he continues, ''what is termed 
' electrical circles ' are being formed every week in Cin- 
cinnati, for the benefit of persons whose systems require 
additional electrical power. We have seen several women 
so powerfuUy electrized in these circles, that the same 
effects were produced upon them which would have been 
had they been isolated, in connection with a galvanic bat- 
tery." 

215. So it has been seen that, on touching Angelique 
Cottin, a person would receive what really seemed a '' true 
electric shock; " * yet, we repeat, Arago could not detect 
the characteristics of electric agency. He noticed that the 
north pole of the magnet gave her a powerful 6hock,f and 
the south pole produced no efiect upon her, but he could 
not detect the least 'influence from her organism upon the 
magnetic needle ; and yet a powerful force firom her body 
would overturn tables, and raise a heavy weight without 
contact. Not only so, but at times these outward things 

* This kind of shock was experienced by Campetti and Bleton, on 
passing oTer mineral veins and subterranean streams. See §§ 178, 

*' Many somnambulic persons," says C. Crowe, " are capable of giT- 
ing an electric shock ; and I have met with one person, not somnambu- 
lic, who informs me that he has frequently been able to do it by an 
eflfort of the wilL" 

t Why was not this an electric shock ? When an iron plate was 
brought near to one of Beichenbach's patients, and a crystal brought in 
contw^ with it, the effect upon the patient was like an electric shock, 
which eren ascended from the elbow to the shoulder. See Beich., § 47. 
Many other cases could be cited to the same purpose. The magnet and 
iron hare a specific action upon the nerrous system ; but it should not 
be forgotten that the same agent acts firom crystals, yegetable sub- 
stances, and the human hand, — nay, firom the earth itselll 
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would attract her towards them; thus demonstrating the 
action and reaction of the same agent, and that, frbateyer 
the force was, it acted from tables ahd other objects upon 
A^,-^that therefore it resided with' them as well as with 
her, — that, consequently, it was a common inorganic, 
physical agent, susceptible, under favorable circumstances, 
of a most powerful action from the laboratory of the ani- 
mal organs. Moreover, the facts throughout show that 
the condition required for this unusual evolution of force 
is a specific variation of the organism from its normal con- 
dition. 

216. It is evident, therefore, that this agent is not the 
vital organic agent ^ nor apart ofit^ though the former 
is associated with the latter in the organism. We are not 
to conclude, however, that this is the only inorganic agent 
which is associated with the vital force. It is well known 
that electricity has its place among the Other forces in the 
animal economy, — so has heat, — but they are '^ principles 
found universally in nature." 

** Vitality," says Dr. Wm. F. Channing, " is dependent 
on physicu concutions, and perf6rmrits functions by the 
agency of physical forces. A distinction thus exists be- 
tween the principle itself and the agients by which its 
results in the living structure are accomplished. This 
distinction is an essential one, and constitutes the basis of 
any system which proposes to act directly on the vital 
forces. ~ The agents employed by the animal organiza- 
tion are principles found universally in nature; 
and, in ad<Ution to these, a force which is peculiar to living 
structures, the special agent of vitality." * 

217. Now, it might reasonably be expected, that if 
electricity, among other agents found *' universally in 
nature," is also associated with the agent of the animal 
economy, it might, under &yorable conditions, exhibit its 
characteristic phenomeha. These conditions would, of 

* See notes on the Medioal Applioation of Eleotricity, bj Wm. F. 
Churning, M. D. Boston 1849 ; page 8. 
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000X36} be owing to a Tariation of the crgaiusm from its 
Donnal standard. The following case, given bj Dr. En- 
nemoser,^ of Germany, exhibits some of these character- 
istics. 

218. The case was that of a joung woman,' sister of a 
professor of theology at Strasburg. Immediately, on a 
sadden fright, she was seized with a neryoos malady, 
which continued for a long period, and finally terminated 
in her death. 

Among the remarkable symptoms in her case were the 
following : 

Firsts Those of somnambulismj with more or less lucid- 
ity. 

Secandf Her body became so highly charged with elec- 
tricity that it was necessary to conduct it away by a regu- 
lar process of conduction. 

Third, Her body would impart powerful shocks to those 
who came in contact, and even when they did not touch 
her. 

Fourth, She controlled its action so as to give her 
brother (the professor) a ^' smart shock, when he was sev- 
eral rooms off." f 

Fifth, She was subject, also, to spasms and paroxysms 
of rigor and trembling. 

This case does not present the characteristics of electric 
action, such as one would exhibit if charged upon an insu- 
lating stool. Some of the phenomena resemble those which 
we see exhibited by the electric fish. There are some 
highly important points to be considered with regard to the 
analogy here, and the case is an important one in consider- 
ing the command which the nerve-centres possess over the 
general agents associated with them. This, then, belongs 
to another part of our work. 

219. We shall now present another singular case, which 

* See Night-side of Nature, page 384. 

t The aoconnt states that when the prol^BSSor reoeiyed the shook, ** he 
started up and rushed into her chamber, where she was in bed ; and as 
soon as she saw him she said, laughing, * Ah, yon felt it, did you ? * '* 
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occurred in this country, in the month of January, 1889, 
an account of vrhich vras given in SiUimarCs Journal^ by 
a correspondent. The writer states, 

Firsts That "on the evening of January 28th, 1889, 
daring a somewhat extraordinary display of the northern 
lights, a respectable lady became so highly charged with 
electricity as to give out vivid electrical sparks &om the 
end of each finger, to the face of each of the company 
present" 

Second^ That " this did not cease with the heavenly 
phenomenon, but continued several months, during which 
time she was constantly charged and giving off electrical 
sparks to every conductor she approached. This was 
extremely vexatious, as she could not touch the stove, or 
any metallic utensil, without first giving off an electrical 
spark, with the consequent twinge." 

Third^ That " the state most &vorable to this phenom- 
enon was an atmosphere of about eighty degrees Fh., mod- 
erate exercise, and social enjoyment. • It disappeared in an 
atmosphere approaching %ero, and under the debilitating 
effects of fear." 

Fourth^ That "when seated by the stove, reading, with 
her feet upon the fender, she gave sparks at the rate of 
three or four a minute ; and, under the most &vorable cir- 
cumstances, a spark that could be seen, heard or felt, 
passed every second ! " 

Fifths That " she could charge others in the same way, 
when insulated, who could then give sparks to others." 

Sixth, " To make it satis&ctory that her dress did ^not 
produce it, it was changed to cotton, and woollen, without 
altering the phenomenon. 

" The lady is about thirty, of sedentary pursuits, and 
delicate state of health, having for two years previously 
suffered firom acute rheumatism and neuralgic affections, 
with peculiw* symptoms." 

* The time has come, we hope, when these " peooliar sTmptoms " will 
not be left out in detailing such cases, as it must bo seen that they are 
highly important to a proper appreciation of the other phenomena. 
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220. The electrical character of the phenomena in this 
last case is too obvious to be disputed. The only charac- 
teristic we observe in it varying from the law of common 
frictional electricity is, that this lady could become charged 
lirith the agent without that insulation, which, under the 
former, is found necessary. In this respect there is a per- 
fect analogy with all the other cases mentioned. Thus we 
have the evolution of the following as a law of this form of 
electricity ; namely, that of a natural insulation in the 
organization. 

221. If now we consider the habits of the electric fish, 
we see the same law manifested. It retains this agent 
until the moment of discharging it at its prey. Its action, 
therefore, is unlike that of the same agent when evolved 
by a mechanical process, which requires the insulation of 
the receiver in order to become charged. 

222. Organization, then, under peculiar circumstances, 
alters the condition of electric action from those observed 
in its usual developmcMt in unorganized matter. In the 
latter there is a uniformity with regard to insulation or non- 
insulation ; for instance, the Leyden jar will not become 
charged without artifical insulation, whereas in the organism 
the electric insulation mayor may not exist; when the natural 
does exist, there is of course no need of the artificial. In the 
fish this natural insulation is uniform, constant ; but in 
human beings it is not uniform, and must therefore depend 
upon some peculiar conditions. The organism of the 
Strasburg girl had the power of retaining this force, with 
which the former became charged, up to a certain degree. 
The same is manifest in the electric girls of Smyrna. 

223. It is evident, therefore, that, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the human system, it possesses a natural 
electric insulation. Such circumstances may be of rare 
occurrence, yet one case makes the fact evident ; and in- 
asmuch as it naturally and constantly exhibits itself in the 
organism of the electric fish, it would be foUy to doubt its 
possibility or probability in man. 

224. Now let us notice that in the electric fish the con- 
dition which favors this natural insulation is a nervous 

10 
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condition ; that is, it depends upon a certain arrangement, 
disposition, or habit of the nervous matter.^ It must, 
therefore, follow, that an organism brought into this pecu- 
liar condition, has been thus brought about bj a change 
in the nervous system. 

225. If, now, we turn to the cases we have already 
enumerated in this chapter, and notice the circumstances 
attending them, we shall find this inference corroborated by 
fact, in two of them, which will force the deduction that 
the same principle holds good in the other also, and would 
hold good in all cases of a similar type. The Strasburg 
girl was thrown into this condition by fright, and a conse- 
quent nervous derangement The " electric lady had for 
two years suffered from acute rheumatism and neuralgic 
affections with peculiar symptoms.'^ During a somewhat 
extraordinary display of the Northern Lights, she became 
80 highly charged with electricity as to give out vivid 
electrical sparks from the ends of her fingers. Had this 
been merely a charge from the uncommon electrical tension 
of the atmosphere, existing at the time, it would have 
ceased with the '^ heavenly phenomenon ;'' instead of this, 
however, it continued for several months, during which 
time she was constantly charged and giving off sparks to 
every conductor she approached. 

A question arises here of no trifling interest ; namely, 
how far these phenomena, and others we have presented, 
proceed from the evolving energy of the organism, and how 
&r they depend upon the agent outside of the organism. 

* The condition of the other materials of the organism may also enter 
into the category of oircumstanoes, yet the primary condition most be 
allowed to be in the nerrous system. 
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decision as to the discharge and direction depending on an action of 
the brain — The electric power related to the will — 'fiie odylic related 
to the automatic action of the brain — Important di£ference. 

226. It is well known to every chemist, that wherever 
there is chemical action there is an evolution of electricity. 
Now the vital force is constantly keeping up a chemical 
action in the animal organism; it must follow, there- 
fore, that there is a constant evolution of electric agency in 
that orgam'sm. " It would be absurd to suppose," says 
Matteucci,* ** that the chemical actions of living beings, all 
of which develop heat, and often light, would not be accom- 
paniwl by the production of electricity." The experiments 
of Matteucci, upon the muscles of animals, show that they 
act as elements of a voltaic pile. Thus, "when we con- 
nect the interior and the surface of the muscle of a living 

* See Lectures on the Physical Phenomena of Living B^gs. By 
Carlo Matteucci, Professor in the University of Pisa. Philadelphia, Lea 
and Blanchard, 1841. p. 177. 
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or recently killed animal, by means of a conducting arc, 
the existence of an electric current is then vigorously de- 
monstrated. This current is always directed from the 
interior to the exterior of the same muscles. It exists 
without the direct influence of the nervous system, and is 
not modified even when we destroy the integrity of the 
latter."* Further on the same pmlosopher states '* that 
the existence of an electric current in the muscles has been 
well demonstrated, and that its principal laws are estab- 
lished. The origin of this current,'' he continues, ''re- 
sides in the electric conditions which are produced by the 
chemical action of the nutrition of the muscles. The blood 
charged with oxygen, and the muscular fibre, which 
becomes transformed on contact with this liquid, compose 
the elements of a pile ; they are the liquid acid and zinc.^f 
227. It is not, however, from the nutrition of the muscular 
system alone that the evolution of electricity takes place ; 
nor is it to chemical action alone that it can be attributed. 
It is found also to be evolved in the molecular changes 
which take place in substances. In fact, it is well known 
to all philosophers that every change of matter, however 
slight, occasions an electric development. The conversion 
of fluid into vap^r ; the condensation of gases into liquids ; 
the mixture of fluids ; the solution of solids in fluids ; the 
local action of heat ; the disintegration of substances, or the 
breaking up of larger bodies into particles ] alterations in 
the relative position of particles ; the firiction of one body 
upon another, — all are sources of electric development and 
action. Kow, in this catalogue of n[iaterial changes, there 
is scarcely one that is not, more or less, constantly taking 
place in the animal organism. There is not a muscular 
movement, voluntary or involuntary, that does not break 
up portions of the organism into particles ; neither is there 
a motion of the brain, indeed, by thought, passion or emo- 
tion, that does not produce the same efiect. This change 
of matter in the organism, — this constant disintegration, — 

* Lectures on the Physical Phenomena of LWing Beings, page 185. 
t Ibid., page 188. 
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must, therefore, constantly evolve the electric agency. 
Respiration, circulation, digestion, secretion, excretion, are 
constantlygiving freedom to this force. 

228. We may well say, then, in the language of Dr. 
W. F. Channing, "Not only the exertion of muscular 
poTfer, but every exertion of vital power, follows the law 
of elimination of material forces^ the development of 
which, from latent conditions, is inseparably attended by a 
change of form in the associated matter."* 

229. It should follow from this, that, by fulfilling the 
proper conditions, the evolution of electricity during mus- 
cular contraction may be detached. Accordingly, M. Emile 
du Soys Beymond, and after him Humboldt and other 
philosophers, have, by a very delicate instrument, detected 
the electric current excited during the contraction of the 
muscles of the arm.f The current is found to direct itsqlf 
from the hand to the shoulder. M. Reymond observed 
the deflection of the needle to amount to 30^, and even 
beyond this, by alternately contracting the muscles, first 
of one arm and then of the other, in time with the oscilla- 
tions of the needle. " On bracing simultaneously the mus- 
cles of both arms, very small deviations were observable, 
sometimes in one direction and sometimes in another. 
These minute deflexions were evidently caused by the 
difference between the contractile force of the two umbs. 
Hence it arises, that when the experiment is repeated 



 See Notes on the Medical Application of Electricity, by W. P. Chan- 
ning, >L D. Boston, 1849. 

t The manner of effecting this ia thua given by M. Reymond in a 
letter to Humboldt, which the latter sent to the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, in May, 1849. Two slips of perfectly homogeneous platina 
are fixed at the extremities of a very sensitiTO galvanometer. These 
Flips are immersed in two vessels filled with salt and water, into which 
also the experimenter introduces two corresponding fingers of his two 
hands. When this is done the needle must stand at zero, while no ex- 
ertion is made with the muscles of either hand or arm. If he now strain 
an the muscles of one arm, so as to establish an equilibrium between the 
flexors and extensors of all the joints of the arm, there will be at onoe a 
movement of the needle. 

See Comptis Rendu*, May 28, 1849. Also Annual of Soientifio 
Discovery for 1850, p. 114. 

10* 
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many times successiyely, the results dimmish gradaaUy in 
amount." 

230. ' ^ The amount of deviation depends upon the degree 
of development and exercise of the muscles. The habitual 
superiority of the right hand over the left, in this experi- 
ment, is to be interpreted by the preponderance of the 
amount of deflection produced by the tension of the right 
arm."* 

231. M. de Humboldt says : f ^' The fact of the experi- 
ment affecting a magnetic needle by the alternate tension of 
the muscles of the two arms, — an effect due to volition, — 
is established beyond the shadow of a doubt. Notwith- 
standing my advanced years and the little strength that 
I have in my arms, the deflections of the needle were 
very considerable." 

.232. ''Since the announcement of these experiments 
many persons have tried similar ones, and only in a single 
case, thAt of M. Becquerel, has there been any fidlure 
noticed. "J 

238. Thus we have the highest scientific authority for 
the t^J^t, that there is not only an evolution of electricity in 
the muscular system, but tnat it is appreciable by the 
galvanometer during the contraction of me muscles. It is 
due, however, to one of our own countrymen, Dr. Wm. H. 
Muller, of Pittsburgh, to say, that this latter &ct was dis- 
covered by him as early as the year 1842. The foUowing 
is his own language in a communication to the Abgnet:^ 
'' What I have ascertained is this, namely, that a compara- 
tively large amount of electricity can lie developed in all 
persons, fmay sa^, of boUi sexes and all ages, by tmiscu- 
lar cojjitraction, m a certain position, and only in such a 
position, together with a proper dryness of the surround- 
ing air. If these conditions are not observed no electric 
manifestations occur." As his experiments are novel and 
important, we will state some of them in this place. Dr. 
Muller had attempted in several instances to verify the re- 
sults of M. Hemmer's experiments with regard to the electric 

* See Annual of Scientific Piscovery for 1850, p. 115. 
t Ibid, t Ibid. , p. 115. § See Magnet for Feb. 1843. 
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force of the human organism. Haying &iled, however, he 
at length hit upon a new experiment. To see what effect a 
benumbed limb would have upon a gold-leaf galvanometer 
(the limb having gone to sleep while it lay across the back 
of a chairV be arose hastily and applied his fingers to the 
cover of tne instrument. '* The gold-leaf flew instantly to 
the sides of the glass." This at first he supposed to be 
owing to the peculiar condition of the hand. He soon 
discovered his mistake ; for, ^^ on rising again, and applying 
the other hand, which was in its natural state, the same 
phenomenon occurred." On varying his experiments, he 
soon found that the phenomenon depended on his rising 
from a sitting posture. He then tried this upon other 
persons, with some of whom it succeeded on the first trial ; 
while, with others, it was at first a failure, but ultimately 
successful He experimented upon thirty persons, of both 
sexes, different ages, and in different rooms, with ^'com- 
plete success." " A little girl of seven years," he remarks, 
"has shown very strong electric powers. To cause a 
movement of the gold-leaf of half an inch from the perpen- 
dicular is but a weak manifestation." In some of his ex- 
periments he found the electric emanation during muscular 
contraction '^ sufficient to tear the leaf, causing it also to 
adhere to the side of the glass." "It is not necessary for 
me," he says, "even to touch the cover of the instrument; 
nearly as striking results will follow if I bring my hand 
near the cover, say within an inch or more." This electric 
phenomena did not arise firom friction; his precautions 
against this rendered it impossible. 

234. The following are the conditions which he observed 
to be necessary in order to effect the results : 

Firsty A proper dryness of the atmosphere. This con- 
dition is very important, as well as, 

Second^ A dryness of the sur&ce of the body.^ 

* '* It was for waat of attention," he obserres, *' to haTing the air 
dry, and to my overlooking a cause of moisture, that I was, at first, in 
doubt whether the electricity did in &ot arise from the body without the 
aid of clothing." Hence, perspiration dissipates the electricity, and is 
to be aYoided in the experiments. 
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Thirds The position of the body, which must be a quiet, 
sitting posture, from the feet to the knees perpendicular, 
the thighs horizontal. The body must be easy, rather 
relaxed. 

Fourth^ From this posture rise quickly and touch the 
cover of the electrometer. 

235. Any position which does not call into action the 
proper muscles, or impedes their complete action, lessens 
or entirely prevents the development of electricity. 

236. Alfred Smee, of England, in his experiments upon 
the muscular contraction of the lower animals, has also 
succeeded in detecting electrical currents by the galva- 
nometer. We accept his fects, but leave him his " Electro- 
Biology.'' 

He informs us ^ that he experimented upon a rabbit thus : 
He introduced a steel needle into the masseter (a muscle 
Qi the lower jaw, situated upon the side of the fiice, and ex- 
ercised in closing the jaws) ; a second needle he introduced 
into the sub-cutaneous cellular tissue. The creature at- 
tempted to bite his finger, and at this instant there was a 
development of electric phenomena in the instrument used 
for detecting it. 

237. Frevorst and Dumas also assert the development of 
an electric current during muscular contraction, particu- 
larly when the contraction is induced. In the latter in- 
stance they assert its development '^in all cases."! 

288. Ahrans and Paph, % ^^ their investigations upon 
the electricity of the organism, detected this force. The 
results of their observations seem to show, 

Firsts That, as a general rule, the electricity of the 
human organism, in a normal state, is positive. 

Second^ That nervous and sanguine temperaments, and 
the sanguine or nervous-biUous, have more free electricity 
than the lymphatic or phlegmatic temperaments. 

* See Principles of the Human Mind and Eleotro-Biologj, by Alfired 
Smee. 
t See Edwards on Physical Agents. Appendix, 
i SeeMeckles' Archives, vol. iii, p. 161. 
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Thirds That when the body is cold no evidence of elec- 
tricity is shown. 

Fourth, As the body becomes warm the electricity 
becomes manifest. "^ 

Fifths That during the continuance of rheumatic affec- 
tions the electricity of the body seems to be reduced to 
zero; but as the disease subsides the electricity becomes 
manifest again. 

239. Mr. Hemmer,! of the Manheim Electoral Acad- 
emy, from nearly two thousand five hundred experiments, 
was led to the following deductions : 

First J That electricity is common to all men. 

Second, That it is sometimes negative, but oftener posi- 
tive, and sometimes wanting. 

Third, That it is produced without friction, and is evolved 
from the naked body. 

Fourth, That its quality is altered by certain circum • 
stances, and is changed from one to the other kind by sud- 
den, violent motion; by cold is changed from positive Uf 
negative, or lessened in amount. 

Fifth, That continued mental exertion increases the pos- 
itive electricity. 

Paph and Ahrans found that the female was most sub- 
ject to constitutional electrical changes. 

240. Sir James Murray, after twenty years' experi- 
ments and observation upon the spleen, wi^ reference to 
its functions, has made the following deductions : % 

First, It appears that a series of electric currents 
emanate from the spleen to the stomach during digestion. 

Second, That the activity of these currents varies accord- 
ing to the degree of splenic distention by the blood through 
the vessels of the spleen. 

Third, That the currents of electricity are more intense 
in proportion to the heat of the blood, to the pressure exerted 

* Dr. MaUer observed the same &ct See his statement in the Mag- 
net, before referred to. 

t See Zillaoh*8 Magazine, toI. v. 

iSee Boston Medical and Snrgical Journal, Aagnst, 1850. AJso, 
Annual of Soientafio DisooYery for 1851, p. 849. 
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on the spleen daring inspiration, and to the impulse and 
friction of the circulation in the large splenic arterial 
branches. 

Fourth^ That, in a minor degree, similar phenomena 
ensue even out of the animal, when a recent spleen is insu- 
lated and then injected with warm water, but still more so 
when injected with hot liquors containing such saline ingre- 
dients as prevail in the blood. 

Fifth^ That a spleen recently taken from an animal, 
when insulated and injected with tepid fluid, determines a 
positive current towards the gastric surface of the spleen 
when tested delicately by gold and silver wires. 

Sixik^ That disks or slices of spleen, placed upon each 
other, were in most instances better voltaic piles than sim- 
ilar batteries constructed from equal weight of brairiy liver, 
kidney, pancreas, or even of muscular flesh. 
' Seventh, That slices of spleen are better conductors than 
equal sections of any of the above materials, particularly 
when moistened by warm saline fluids, or even by tepid 
distilled water. 

Eighth, That the intensity of galvanic currents along vasa 
brevia, from the spleen to the stomach, continues through 
the gastric coats in the recently-swallowed ingesta (or 
nourishment), and that the liquor called gastric juice 
seems thereby to derive and exert some galvanic influence 
upon the pulpy aliment, whereby a chemical action and 
iigestive assimilation appear to be set up and maintained 
among dissimilar atoms of nutriment. 

Ninth, That, therefore, the spleen is endowed with active 
powers of generating or creating voltaic evolutions, under 
favorable degrees of repletion of its vessels, tension of its 
erectile tissue, and of auxiliary thermo-electric principles. 

241. We have already referred to the electric current 
detected by philosophers in the muscle, passing from the 
interior to the exterior surface (see ^ 226). This, how- 
ever, is not the only electric current that has been found 
to arise in the muscle under favorable circumstances. 
'^ Galvani discovered, and all philosophers after him have 
observed, that a frog, prepared according to his usual 
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method, coDtracts when we bring the lumbar nerves in ' 
contact with the muscles of the thigh or leg.'' * This 
x^ults in consequence of, or simultaneously with, a current 
of electricity which passes from the lower portion of the 
muscle to the upper part, or towards the upper portion of 
the animal. This fact of the existence and direction of such 
an electric current was detected by Nohili, in his admirable 
experiments. His method was to prepare a frog in the 
usual manner, and ^^ place it between two small glasses con- 
taining distilled water, in such a manner that on one side 
the lumbar nerves, and on the other the legs, were im- 
mersed in the liquid. Matters being thus arranged, the 
circuit is closed by plunging into the two glasses the two 
platina ext^mities of a galvanometer. " At this instant 
the needle is found to deviate in some instances 15^, and 
indicates by its direction the circulation of an electric cur- 
rent finom the legs to the upper part of the animal. 

242. This muscular current, it will be seen, is analo- 
^us to that we have already noticed as detected by M. 
Keymond, and, after him, Humboldt and others (see 
§ 229). On the contraction of their arms the current 
was found to pass from the hand to the shoulder in the 
limb whose muscles were made to contract. In both, the 
contraction and the electric current are simultaneous. 

243. This current in the frog was at first supposed to 
be peculiar to that animal, and was consequently called 
" the current of the frog." " But, for this name," says 
Matteucci, ^'I afterwards substituted another, that of the 
proper current of the frog, because, until recently, it 
was in the frog alone that we could recognize its existence. 
Becently, by studying more attentively the proper current, 
I have satisfied myself that it is a phenomenon which 
appertains to all animals. Here is the enumeration of 
the fact : in every muscle endowed with life, in which the 
tendinous extremities are not equally disposed, there exists 
a current directed from the tendon to the muscle, in the 
mterior of the latter. All animals have some muscles in 

*Matteacci on the Phenomena of Living Beings, p. 208. 
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• 

which one tendinous extremity is narrower than the other, 
and which at one part forms a kind of cord, and at the 
other part becomes broader and ribbon-like. In the frog, 
and many other animals, the gastrocnemius has this char- 
acter ; in birds, the pectoral muscle presents this arrange- 
ment. When we form a pile with the muscles, we find a 
current circulates in the muscles, from the tendinous 
extremity to the muscular surface. The existence of the 
proper current of the frog in all other animals, in the way 
described, was found at the same time by M. Cimon, by M. 
Beymond, at Berlin, and by myself.^' * 

244. In the m^scles, then, two electric currents have 
been detected, and it is important to distinguish them. 
The first is called by philosophers the '^ musculo current," 
and is common to every form of muscle. Its course is from 
the interior to the exterior surface. The second current *is 
not (according to present indications) common, like the 
first, to all the muscles, but is peculiar to those whose ten- 
dinous extremities are unequal. The direction of this is 
from the tendon. to the interior of. the muscle. 

245. These two currents, according to Matteucci, have 
a community of origin, and the proper current has a con- 
nection with the muscular current. Their community of 
origin, he asserts, is ^^principally demonstrated by the 
identity ^of action which the difierent circumstances that 
modify the organism and life of animals exercise upon the 
muscular current. In fact," he continues, '^whether the 
current be muscular or proper, the action exercised on it 
by heat, narcotics, sulphuretted hydrogen, and the degree 
of integrity of the nervous system, is the same." f 

*See IVlatteucci's Lectures on Living Beings, pp. 210, 211. 

t We may not dismiss tliis great philosopher on this point, without 
adding here an important conjecture with regard to the connection of 
the two currents. After stating the fact that ** anatomists, and espec- 
ially Bowmen, have demonstrated that the elementary muscular fibres 
are immediately continuous with the tendinous fibres, and that the 
sarcolemma which invests the muscle ceases abruptly where the tendon 
begins," he then infers that the tendon is in the same electric condition 
as the interior of the muscle, and, therefore, that " when we form, by 
means of a good conductor, a circuit or communication between the 
tendon and the sarcolemma, we put into circulation a portion of the 
muscular current.''^ 
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246. From the foregoing facts, it most be seen that it 
is far from being a matter of mere conjecture that there 
are electric forces in the human organism; not only those 
ti a general character, but those which are special and par- 
ticulajT. And it must have been seen already, that these 
forces, especially as developed in the muscles, are analogous 
to those elsewhere seen in nature. " The attractive force," 
says Dr. W. F. Channing, "developed in muscular and 
other living tissues, producing the effect of motion, bears a 
close analogy to the attractive force so suddenly communi- 
cated to and withdrawn from the particles of magnetizable 
bodies by electricity." * 

247. It has been seen that the electric current excited 
during muscular contraction, and that which Matteucci 
terms the proper current, have the same tendency, namely, 
from the muscle toward the nerve. Now it is the positive 
body that gives out a current of force, and the negative 
that receives it. It follows, therefore, that the muscle on 
contraction is a positively-electrified body. This cannot be 
otherwise, since no negative body can give out positive 
electricity. 

248. From this it still further follows, that muscular 
contraction does not arise from a current of positive elec- 
tricity emanating from the nervous system, since the posi- 
tive current is in the opposite direction; it passes /rom the 
muscle to the nerve. It is absurd, then, to suppose that 
the nerves charge the muscles. 

249. It was observed, in the case of the Smyrna girls, 
that an agent emanated from them which bore in certain 
essential respects the characteristics of electricity (see 
preceding chap., §f> 208, 204); that this force operated 
on a table at a distance from it, and caused its oscillation 
and movement, yet, that the whole phenomenon was effect- 
ually stopped by throwing a key upon it. The case 
immediately following this, exhibited electric phenomena 
of a different character, and shows that, under peculiar 



* See Notes on the Medical Application of Elect^city, by Wm. F. 
Channing, M. D., p. 7. 

n 
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circumstances, this agent may be discharged from the 
organism by an effort of the will, and receive an intelligent 
direction, as it is known to take place in the case of the 
electric fish. • 

250. We have seen that the vital processes and the 
action consequent on the fulfilment of the animal functions, 
give constant development to the electric for(Ms. Thus, 
the sources of this agent, as manifested in the cases just 
referred to, are made evident. 

251. In the electric fish there is an organ purposely 
designed as a battery, to supply the demands which the 
habits of this fish exhibit. In different species this organ 
is located in different parts of the organism. In the 
torpedo it is situated in the lower part of the brain or 
the top of the spinal cord, and is composed, according to 
Matteucci, of from four to five hundred prismatic masses 
comparable to grains of rice placed side by side. Each of 
these masses is composed of minute vesicles. The entire 
organ resembles an honey-comb ; numberless minute fibres 
of nerves are distributed over the walls of these cells and 
ramify through them. Some of these nerve-fibres, on 
passing out from this organ, unite like the fibres of a 
thread, and pass to the gills and other organs ; others pass 
to the sur&ce of the fish ; some pass to the optic ganglia 
and other organs in the upper portion of the brain. 

252. However strange it may appear to the general 
reader, it is nevertheless true, that, with this apparently 
insignificant arrangement of apparatus, the electric tor- 
pedo is capable of giving a very powerful shock. It 
is, also, capable of measuring the amount of the shock 
to be given ; for, according to Matteucci, different parts of 
the organ are capable of being discharged without a dis- 
charge of other parts. This was detected by irritating 
separate nerves which run to the organ, which would dis- 
charge the electricity in the particular part to which those 
nerves run. 

253. Again, the direction of the current of the electric 
force which the fish discharges through the water, is 
evidently as by a law of intelligence. On seeing its prey 
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it arranges itself accordingly, and, like a sure marksman, 
discharges its agent with fatal precision. If the first 
discharge is seen not to be quite sufficient, another is given. 
And all this may take place at a distance of several feet. 
The water then is the medium, and the circuit is formed 
through this. There is, therefore, no special conductor. 
It is purely the element in which the creature lives. 
Many hows and wherefores may be asked, in reference to 
all this, which would puzzle the profoundest philosopher 
to answer. There is mystery here as well as in the 
"Bappings." 

2&4. Now what the electric organ is to the fish, the 
spleen or a class of muscles may be in a case like that of 
the Strasburg girl, who shocked her brother at a distance 
of several rooms. It is certain, however, that whatever 
part of her organism acted as the organ of the electric 
force to supply the vast amount of this agent that was dis- 
charged from her system during the twenty-four hours, 
her brain or the cerebrum could no more have acted this 
part, than it does in the electric fish ; for, while the 
discharge takes place from one organ, the cause of the 
discharge and its direction originates in entirely different 
parts. 

255. So the physical force (of a somewhat different 
character) which is discharged fix)m the organism of a 
'< medium" is decided and directed, as we shall demonstrate, 
by the action of the brain, while the battery of the agent, 
so to speak, may lie in the other portions of the organism. % 
It matters little as to the latter, however ; it is not so much 
a point of discussion in this place, as the circumstance of 
the direction of the force. 

256. We would here say, that we have &cts to show 
tbat, as in the case of the fish, the decision and the direc- 
tion of the discharge of force depend upon previous action 
of the brain proper, in some of its local points ; so the 
decision of the discharge and the direction of force in the 
*' medium," depend upon a previous action of some local 
portions of the brain. 

257. It Is to be remarked, still further, in drawing this 
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parallel, that as, in tiiis discharge in the fish, the decision 
and the direction is bj a law of instinct and an automatic 
action of the brain; so it will be seen that, in the like 
action of the brain of the medium, it is not bj a law of 
spirit, but by a law of the automatic susceptibilities of the 
brain, itself. 

258. This is not to deny the power of spirit, but to 
deny that material action is spiritual action, or that the 
immediate cause of a physical phenomenon is a spiritual 
agent. Spirit has its powers, but it is folly to confound 
them with those that are material. Matter is susceptible 
to impressions, and is capable, under the action of irritants 
or excitants, of performing ceitain functions. This sub- 
ject, however, belongs to the second part of our work. 
We will, therefore, close this chapter with a few more 
facts and observations on electric power in the organism. 

259. It is important to remark, in this place, that the 
will seemed certainly to have something to do in the elec- 
tric discharges eflfected by the Strasburg girl. And it may 
be observed, that something analogous to such a power 
seems to be possessed by the electric fish. Mr. Fishbow 
relates the case of a person, "who, by the mere efibrt 
of his will, could fill his hair so full of electricity, that, on 
passing a comb through it, it would appear to be almost in 
a continuous flame, emitting sparks, and slight, but dis- 
tinctly perceptible, shocks, when the knuckle of another 
person was presented. On diverting his mind from the 
object, the electricity would, in half a minute, all disap- 
pear, so that not a single spark could be generated, how- 
ever violent the friction. Then, on assuming the previous 
mental condition again, the electricity would gradually 
appear, until his hair was charged as before. The writer 
saw this experiment repeated several times, and under 
circumstances which excluded all possibility of mistake. 
There was, at the time, no electric machine in the room, 
or in the house, and the man was standing, or walking 
about, on a woollen carpet. He explained, in vague 
terms, how he did it, but it was altogether by a psycho- 
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logical process, of which any one in a perfectly normal 
condition would be incapable." 

260. Electric phenomena seem to have more to do with 
the will, while we have not found but few cases where a 
" medium " for odylic phenomena has been able to control 
the agent. The discharge of this depends more upon the 
unconscious action of the brain, 

261. The difference appears to be plainly this, that 
while the electric condition seems more in accordance with 
a high degree of ^M-conscious power and activity, and 
wide-awake life: the odylic state is that wherein the 
person is passive^ e&sily played upon by others, and is 
indeed an automaton. The former is more consonant with 
the higher inspiration, — that of pure thought, reason, 
from the bracing power of absolute truth and goodness, 
without the destruction of the personaUty, the will, the 
self-conscious energies ; while, on the contrary, the odylic 
condition prostrates the reason, the will, and often the 
very sense of personal identity. True, it affords floods of 
ideas, but they either have their source in the involuntary 
imagination, or find a channel through the automatic play 
of the imitative organ from the brains of others. This 
subject, however, should be left for the second part. 

11* 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Beoapitulation — Prof. Faraday — Magnetic power of oxygen — This 
power set firee in the organism at the moment of the union of the oxy- 
gen with the carbon of the system — Phenomena in muscular con- 
traction, showing an agent difering from electricity — Matteucci'a 
experiments on the induced contraction — Thilorier's and Lafon- 
taine's experiments — Discovery of a new agent in the human organ- 
ism — Beichenbach*8 discovery of a new force — Characteristics of 
the new agent — The difference between it and electricity — Between 
it and magnetism — Transmissible through electric non-conductors 
— Force manifested in the modem phenomena — Comparison with 
that already exhibited — Identity with the Odyle of Reichenbach — 
Polarity of this agent as in magnetism — Polar forces at the extrem- 
ities of the organism — Movement of objects in the modem phe- 
nomena aocorduig to a law of polarity — Attraction and repulsion 
of objects. 

2&2. The reader will notice that, from 'J^ 202 to § 220, we 
present phenomena of an electric character, which exhibit 
the emanation of this force from the organism under pecu- 
liar circumstances of the latter, demonstrating the reaction 
of this agent upon external things, in an unusual manner, 
causing their movement (as in the case of the electric girls 
of Smyrna), producing physical effects at a distance (as in 
the case of the Strasburg girl). We have followed these 
cases Avith an enumeration of facts from the best authori- 
ties, showing the evolution of the electric agent in the or- 
ganism, in the operations of every chemic or vital function, 
and especially in the functional operations of the spleen and 
muscles. Thus we have shown the source of that power 
which in the last cited phenomena was so remarkably ex- 
hibited. 

268. The attentive reader will also call to mind that. 
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from $67 to $172, a class of phenomena is presented so 
like those usually exhibited by the electric force as to de- 
mand a new name for their agent, inasmuch as their char- 
acteristics are so entirely at variance with those of every 
well-known agent. We have searched diligently for those 
facts which might establish the identity of this agent with 
that of electricity, and shall directly advance them so far 
as they have exhibited themselves to our notice. The sub- 
ject is exceedingly intricate, and demands a power of men- 
tal vision that can penetrate deeply into the correlations of 
the physical agents, gather to a focus every ray of light, 
and mark at the instant the relative value of each in pen- 
cilling the whole picture. 

264. The case of Angelique Cottin, — a type of all 
others of this class, — presented to the eye of M. Arago 
an anomalous agency. The phenomena could be classified 
neither with those of electricity nor magnetism proper, and 
yet they seemed to blend in some unaccountable manner 
the characteristics of both. On approaching a table, even 
before she touched it, it would be driven from her ; and at 
other times the same object would be attracted towards 
her. Here, there seemed to be a magnetic action ; yet she 
received no influence from the objects, while the north pole 
of the magnet gave her a shock as if it were a Leyden bat- 
tery strongly charged ; and still fiirther, what seemed like 
electricity, any person closely approaching her during one 
of her paroxysms, received a shock like that which she re- 
ceived firom the north pole of the magnet. 

265. It is evident, from the influence of the magnet in 
this case, that the agent had something to do with magnet- 
ism ; it was, therefore, magnetism or something associated 
with it. We also noticed, in the case of Frederica Haufie, 
a great sensitiveness to the magnet, and also to other me- 
tallic as well as many mineral substances. But as the 
peculiar influence of the magnet is a thing to be noticed 
here, particularly, with reference to the direction of our 
present inquiries, we will leave the sensitiveness to other 
things, and ask what relation this force can have in the 
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organism to the magnetic power? In other words, what 
foundation can such a force have in the organism? 

266. At the close of the last chapter we made known 
the magnetic character of oxygen, and stated that this gas, 
constantly received into the organism, combines with the 
blood, and is thus distributed to every part of the system ; 
the amount of oxygen, according to Lavoisier and Seguin, 
being 15,661 fresh grains daily. It was also shown that 
the presence of oxygen in the animal organism is ab- 
solutely necessary to the performance of its functions, and 
that the power of muscular contraction is, as a general 
rule, in proportion to the amount of oxygen absorbed into 
the system. It was also shown that, according to the 
decision of all chemists, oxygen is a negative electric of the 
highest character; that the negative attracts and contracts; 
and also that, at the instant oxygen loses its character by a 
combination with carbon, muscular contraction takes place. 
In other words, the particles of which the muscle is com- 
posed are attracted towards each other in one direction. 

267. Now these facts have all a common centre, — the 
positively magnetic and negatively electric power associated 
with oxygen. Here, at the same point, magnetism and 
electricity meet, and we have, at the instant of the free- 
dom of this agent consequent upon change of the oxygen, 
attraction of particles. We have now arrived at a very 
interesting stage in our inquiries ; and it is hoped the gen- 
eral reader will feel sufficient interest to make a careful 
study of it. The following facts open to the mind a new 
view of the dynamics of the animal organism, and the 
deductions which result force themselves upon our reason 
with a power hardly to be resisted without immense prej- 
udice. 

268. That oxygen holds within itself a magnetic power, 
especially with reference to other gases, was demonstrated 
a few years since by Prof. Faraday, of England. As early 
as the year 1847, in a paper on the diamagnetic conditions 
of flame and gases, "^ as the results of his experiments, 

* See Philosophical Magaane for 1847. 
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he shows that oxygen acts powerfully in repelling the other 
gases. Nitrogen, hydrogen, carbonic acid, nitrous oxide, 
coal acids, defiant gas, were all driven away or repelled 
by the oxygen. In his Beckerian lecture he gives his 
method* of determining these results. He made use of 
delicate soap-bubbles, containing a given gas, and then, 
when held in the magnetic field, they would be attracted or 
repelled according as the gas in them was magnetic or dia- 
magnetic! Oxygen he found to be attracted towards the 
magnetic axis; it is, therefore, magnetic; other gases were 
repelled by the oxygen, which showed them, relatively to 
the latter and to the air, to be diamagnetic. He also made 
use of glass bubbles. These he attached to a difierential 
torsion balance which he had constructed for the purpose. 
The instrument is thus described :% ^' A horizontal lever 
was suspended by cocoon silk, and at right angles to the 
end of one arm was attached a horizontal cross-bar, on 
which, at about an inch and a half apart, and equi-distant 
from the horizontal lever, were suspended the glass bub- 
bles ; the whole being adjusted so that one bubble should 
be on one side of the iron core and the other on the other 
side." Any difierence in their tendency to attraction or 
repulsion, or '' to set inwards or outwards from the axial 
line, causes them to take up their places of rest at different 
distances from the magnetic axis ; and the power necessary 
to bring them to an equi-distant position becomes a meas- 
ure of their relative magnetic or diamagnetic force. 

269. '^In the first place, different 'gases were tried 
against each other, and when oxygen 'was one of them it 
went inwards (or was attracted), driving every other out- 
wards." The other gases appeared more equal to each 
other. Other trials were made with more delicate instru- 

* See notice of it in American Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1851, 
p. 133. Also, Brewster's Philosophical Magazine, Supplement. 

t This force differs from the magnetic, as it acts, so to speak, at right 
an^es with or across the line of the magnetic force. We shall more 
tahj explain this soon, but would add here that the magnetic repels the 
diamagnetic. See paper on Diamagnetism, by Pro! Philosophi- 

cal Magazine, July, 1848. 

tSee American Annual of Scientific DisooTery, 1861, p. 138. 
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ments, which resulted in the most striking effects. When 
oxygen and nitrogen were placed against each other, the 
oxygen babbles dbrove out those containing the nitrogen in 
a most powerful manner. 

270. Thus it is found, that, as to their relative forces, 
oxygen is magnetic and nitrogen diamagnetic. The mag- 
netic repels the diamagnetic ; oxygen repels or drives out 
nitrogen (other gases also). With these facts before us, 
let us look into the organism of the muscles and their func- 
tional operations once more, premising, however, that 
oxygen and nitrogen united in common air are neutral, but 
on their separation by a membrane, as in the bubbles of 
Faraday, there is the above-described manifestation of mag- 
netic dynamics in relation to each other. 

271. Now nitrogen is an indispensable agent in the 
organization of the muscular system. In fact, it is as 
essential to the composition of the muscle and the perform- 
ance of its functions as oxygen is to the blood. There 
can be no animal organization without nitrogen."^ It is an 
absolutely-essential constituent of the febrine of the blood, 
which enters so largely into the composition of the muscles. 
^'AU parts of the animal body which have a decided shape, 
which form parts of organs, contain nitrogen. No part 
of an organ which contains motion and life is destitute 
of nitrogen. The chief ingredients of the blood con- 
tain nearly seventeen per cent, of nitrogen; and, from 
numerous analogies, it appears that no part of an organ 
contains less than seventeen per cent." f '^ Chemical re- 
searches have shown that all such parts of vegetables as 
can afford nutriment to animals, contain constituents which 
are rich in nitrogen; and the most ordinary experience 
proves that animals require for their support and nutrition 
less of those parts in plants in proportion as they abound 
in the nitrogenized constituents. Animals cannot be fed 
on matter destitute of these nitrogenized constituents." % 

* Liebig*8 Organio Chemistry. 

t Ibid. See, also, Chemistry as Applied to Physiology, p. 28^ Fowler 
&WeIls. 
tlbid.,p.29. 
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272. Not only is nitrogen a necessary constituent of the 
organized substance of the system, and for this purpose is 
received in the aliment; it is also taken into the organic 
tion in its gaseous state. The atmosphere, which is com^ 
posed of oxygen and nitrogen, is inspired by the lungs, and 
not only the oxygen, but a portion of the nitrogen, taken into 
the blood. The proportion of oxygen abson)ed is greater 
than that of nitrogen, as the former passes through the mem- 
branes of the lungs with greater facility than the latter. =^ 

273. Again, not only are oxygen and nitrogen thus 
taken into the system in the components of food, by absorp- 
tion through the lungs, and we may also add to a certain 
extent through the skin, but other gases are found within 
the organism ; some of them formed in the system, as car- 
bonic acid ; all repulsed from it again except oxygen. This 
is never given forth again in its simple form. 

274. Now it is at every point of the organism that the 
oxygen and nitrogen are required, and it is at every point 
that the former repels the latter ; but the moment the oxy- 
gen becomes changed by its union with carbon, constituting 
carbonic acid, the force with which it parts excites the 
attractive force. Hence, the muscle that is not exercised 
is not nourished, while moderate exercise promotes its 
growth ; absolute cessation of action would be certain death. 
There is, therefore, a constant development of attractive 
and repulsive force in the system ; every atom is made to 
act either as a magnetic or diamagnetic point. Iron is a 
magnetic substance, and found everywhere in the blood. 
In its magnetic character it stands side by side with oxygen, 
and hence a strong affinity between the two. 

275. Reasoning from these facts alone, we might con- 
clude that there is developed in the organism a physical 
force or agency differing in some essential respects from 
that which we usually distinguish by the term electricity ; 
and where should we find it to be more easily detected than 
in the muscular system? True,, we have here seen the 
electric force developed, and its characteristics plainly man- 
ifest ; but this is not inconsistent with the idea of the devel- 

*See Carpenter's Principles, § 766 
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opment of some force that* transcends the laws of mere 
electric action. And now for the question, — Does exper- 
imental science furnish us with fSusts which show the evo- 
lution of an agent or force in the organism, that varies in 
its characteristics from those of electricity as generally 
understood? The answer to this question gives us the 
&cte of the THE NEW AGENT. 

276. Philosophers have, now and then, in their experi- 
ments and observations on the phenomena of forces, come 
suddenly athwart anomalous agencies, or such phenomena 
as were not attributable to any well-known forces ; and 
they have been obliged to leave such cases for further dis- 
coveries of science to explain, or have based upon them 
new theories with regard to the modified action of old 
agents. In physiology this has occurred as w^ell as in other 
departments of science. 

277. Matteucci, among his numerous experiments, 
found, in those which he instituted upon what is termed 

induced contraction," "^ (that is, the contraction of one 
muscle caused by that of another), that the contraction of 
the second muscle, or the induced contraction, took place 
from the emanation of a force from the first ^n its con- 
traction, and that this force transcended the known laws of 
electricity. 

278. We will give a description of these important and 
interesting experiments, that the facts may be better under- 
stood. Two muscles are made use of, the first by its con- 
traction causing the contraction of the second. Tne second 
muscle has the string of a nerve attached to it. This nerve 
of No. 2 is laid across No. 1 ; when No. 1 is irritated and 
made to contract, it, through the nerve, causes the contrac- 
tion of No. 2.f 

279. Whatever stimulus be made use of to cause the 
contraction of the first, the same results follow.]: Every 
time the inducting muscle (No. 1) contracted, there was 
invariably induced contraction, whether the nerve by which 

* See Matteacci on the Physical Phenomena of LiTing Beings, §§ zlt 
and XT. 
t Ibid., p. 264. t Ibid., p. 277. 
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this last (No. 2) was excited was previously irritated or 
not ; and, consequently, when even the muscle on which 
this contraction took place was already contracted. "=^ 

280. The question now arose, What is this force eman- 
ating from one muscle and acting upon another? Is it 
any agent the characteristics of which are already known? 
Is it electricity or magnetism as generally understood? 
Hence Matteuoci's experiments. 

281. It is well known that, in the propagation of elec- 
tricity from one point to another, if certain substances are 
interposed between the two points, the current of force will 
not be propagated. For instance, glass, wax, varnish, and 
certain other substances, prevent the passage of electricity 
from one body to another, and hence are called non-con- 
ductors. It is certain, therefore, that a current of force 
which does readily pass through these substances is not 
electricity as generally understood. It is plain, therefore, 
that if the force emanating from muscle No. 1 was a cur- 
rent of mere electric agency, it would not be able to pass 
through an electric non-conductor. 

28^. Matteucci, to test this, applied various non-con- 
ducting substances. For example, ne covered the muscle 
with ''resinous spurit varnish "f (a non-conductor V but 
found this did not prevent the force from acting as oefore. 
To satisfy himself still further, he then mode use of '' the 
almost solid Venice turpentine, rendered more or less liquid 
by the addition of a small quantity of the oil of turpen- 
tine." X yfith this he varnished the first muscle, and also 
the nerve of the second ; but all this did not prevent the 
transmission of the force. '' The induced contraction con- 
tinued, notwithstanding," says he. Thus the substance 
which would prevent a current of electricity passing be- 
tween these two points, did not prevent this new force. 
But Matteucci had doubts yet to be settled. He, therefore, 
applied a current of galvanic force to the first muscle, that 
it migh^ pass through this membrane of varnish if it would; 

* See Matteacci on the Physical Phenomeoa of laying Beings, p. 277. 
t Ibid., p. 281. 
tIbxL, p. 282. 
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bat he could not effect it. Thus, while the electric force 
from the galvanic battery refused to pass through this 
coating, the current from the muscle itself would. He, 
therefore, concludes that '' these experiments prove, that 
induced contractions exist through an insulating layer ^ 
capable of intercepting not only the proper electric cur- 
rents, but that even of the (galvanic) pile," kc* Thus, 
he shows that this force is not the proper electric force he 
had before spoken of as circulating in the muscle. 

288. Again; to determine what influence the skin 
might have in the passage of this force, he made several 
experiments,! in which he demonstrated its passage 
through that membrane. This fact Matteucci considers 
not only very curious, but '^ from its consequences," savs 
he, '' I believe it to be important. This experiment," he 
continues, '^ constantly succeeds, whether the induced con- 
traction be excited by means of the electric current or by 
any other stimulant applied." 

284. In these admirable experiments of Matteucci, we 
have exhibited the following important &cts : 

First, That a power resides in the muscular system 
whose characteristic law of action differs essentiallv from 
that made known as the peculiar characteristic of elec- 
tricity. 

Second, That this new power or agent is capable, under 
&vorable conditions of the muscles themselves, of emana- 
tion from them. 

Third, That, on its emanation, it is capable of reacting 
upon an outer substance or body, which is made to stand 
in a given relation to it. 

Fourth, That among the characteristics of its law of 
action is, first, a ready transmission through electric non- 
conductors; second, a ready transmission through the 
skin that covers the muscles. 

285. Now it has been shown that, at the time of the 
action of the muscles, oxygen unites with carbon, consti- 
tuting carbonic acid ; that carbonic acid is a diamagnetio 

* Matteaeoi'g Lectarw, p. 282. t Ibid., pp. 288, 28S. 
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as it 18 repelled by oxygen ; that when oxygen enters the 
system carbonic acid is immediately expelled irom it 
Let it be distinctly remarked, in this immediate connection, 
that the new force of Beichenbach was observed to be 
evolved, in its positive form, in all chemical action where 
carbonic acid was driven oat. His language is, ^^In the 
driving oat and gasification of the carbonic acid, positive 
odyle was necessarily set free." It is very evident, there- 
fore, that the new force, observed by Matteacci to be evolved 
in the contraction of a mascle, is in some very essential 
manner associated, or it is identical, with the odyle of Reich- 
enbach. Indeed, we shall soon very definitely establish the 
fisu^t of its identity. 

286. Again, it should follow, if Reichenbach is correct, 
that positive odyle is eliminated and set free at the instant 
that carbonic acid is driven oat in chemical processes ; that 
it should not only be set free in the sphere of the muscular 
system, but in that of the nervous, also; in the brain, 
spinal system, and sympathetic ganglia ; for here is great 
consumption of oxygen, and, therefore, much carbonic acid 
formed and expelled. Let us observe, then, whether we 
have met the evidence of the evolution of the new force 
here. 

287. About the time of the above experiments of Mat- 
teuod, MM. Thilorier and Lafontaine made an extensive 
series of observations and experiments on the physical 
force emanating from the nerve-centres. A lengthy 
memorial was prepared by them of the results of their 
labors. The subject was laid before the Paris Academy. 
In this paper"* they give facts which show the evolution, 
from the nerve-centres, of a force differing essentially from 
the characteristics of mere electricity or pure magnetism, 
and yet in certain respects partaking of the character of 
both these agents. They found, 

Firsij That, like electricity, this force was transmissible 

through the medium of a copper- wire, to a distance. But, 

Second, That, like magnetism and unlike electricity, U 

* See tibeSr Memoir before the Fuie Aoademy^ 1841 
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was also transmissible through electric non-conductors ; 
glass, wax, yarnish, &c., did not prevent its passage. 

288. These characteristics of the physical force emanat- 
ing from the nerve-centres, then, are essentially the same 
as those observed by Matteucci emanating from the mus- 
cles. It would l)e interesting now to show what relation 
this new physical force of the nerves and muscles has to 
that we have considered in the few first chapters of this 
work. But this will be more fitting as we give our atten- 
tion to the experiments of another philosopher with regard 
to a similar, if not this identical, agent of the organism. 

289. Beichenbach, whose master powers of observation 
are so grandly exhibited in his late work,=^ was engaged in 
his experiments in Germany, at the time MM. Thilorier 
and Lafontaine presented their memoir before the Paris 
Academy of Sciences. It was about the same time that 
Matteucci instituted the experiments we have detailed; 
and, what seems a singular coincidence, at nearly the same 
period M. Arago made his observations on the wonderful 
case of Angelique Gottin, in which is exhibited the same 
anomalous physical agent emanating in a most mysterious 
manner. 

290. The researches f of Beichenbach, as we have 
before hinted, bring to view a new force analogous to that 
we have already so fully dwelt upon. This wUl be seen in 
the following : 

Firsts He found this force as it emanated from the 
organism, transmissible ''not only through metals, but 
also glass, resin, silk, &c., as if they were perfect con- 
ductors.":t ^h® analogy here is beyond all question; on 
this ground MM. Thilorier and Lafontaine with dieir 
new agent, Matteucci with his anomalous agent, and 
Beichenbach with his odyle, met in common. 

Second, Beichenbach, found that this new force ''may 
be transmitted to unisolated bodies, and accumulated in 

* See his Dynamics of Magnetiom, translated by Ashbnmer, First 
American edition. Bedfield, N. Y. 
t Ibid. 
t Ibid.» § 226. 
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them to a certain extent ; * while electricity can be con- 
veyed and condensed only upon isolated, by no means 
unisolated, bodies." There is, however, as we have al- 
ready shown, a nataral power of insnlation in the animal 
organism, nnder certain conditions, with regard to the latter 
force; but, with regard to the odylicf agent, this is some- 
times very marked and striking. 

Third, When the free odic force is thus accumulated 
in a body, it is retained in it in such a manner that it does 
not readily escape, as is the case with electricitv.| This 
is what takes place in the case of some mediums, who 
become powerfully charged with the odic force ; and it is 
under the circumstance of a sudden change of the nerve- 
centres of the organism that this force escapes, as was 
witnessed in the case of Angelique Gottin (see chap. ii. 
^§ 85 — 90); at this moment there were, in her case, 
severe nervous paroxysms, a tremor of the muscles, and at 
this instant everything would be overthrown which she 
touched or even approached without touching. 

291. Now, the difference between the case of Angelique 
Gottin and that of the so-called '' mediums " of the present 
day, with regard to the discharge of the odic force, is this. 
With the former, the cause of the discharge lay wholly in 
the sympathetic and spinal nerve-centres. The unusual 
accumulation of this force, in the first place, was caused 
by a peculiar abnormal action of the lower sympathetic 
nerves, mostly connected with the uterine functions. This 
accumulation of force arrived at its maximum between the 
hours of seven and nine in the evening. Its infringement 
upon the spinal system at t||e time of its discharge caused 
the spasms. The muscles, also, became charged with it 
from the sympathetic centres, causing their tremor ; and, 
what is worthy of observation, the parts where the discharge 
of this force was very intense would have a peculiar trem- 

* Bdolienbach's I>7iiamio8 of Magnetism^ p. 284, § o. 
t We shall hereafker uw the term odyle aa synonymoiis with the new 
ftroe. 

12* 
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blinff; ^^ which," says Arago, '^communicated itBolf to the 
hand which touchea the parts." 

292. This, plainly, was a case of the induction of the 
new agent which Matteucci observed and we have already 
described. We appeal to these two analogous phenomena 
as proof of the identity of the agents which gave them 
development. 

293. We say that the difference between this case and 
the ^^mediuips" of the present day, in whose presence 
tables are made to move, sometimes without contact, is, 
that the force in the case of Angelique discharged itself by 
causes acting below the psychological centres; whereas the 
discharge of the force from the organism of the " medi- 
ums " is more at the command of the brain-centres. 

294. It is certain that every case will vary pr^isely 
according to the specific cause of the abnormal evolution 
of this force in the organism, the part or parts in which it 
is most intensely excited, the point from which the dis- 
charge takes place, and the specific influence which causes 
and directs the discharge. If an abnormal aocumulation 
in the organism, and its discharge depend in any case upon 
causes acting in the brain, then the outer motions or phys- 
ical phenomena will have all the appearance of intelligent 
direction. This point of our subject, however, is to be 
treated in Part Second, where we present fiicts demonstrat- 
ing this in the most convincing manner. "* 

295. No person can be a medium for the odylic phe- 

* We may here say, howeyer, that, by an investigatioii into the pejoho- 
logioal and volnntary nature of man, we find the new fbrce to be con- 
troUable under the former, while the eiectrio ia more controllable by the 
Yoluntary power. There may be cases of slight yartation on both ades ; 
but that we are correct in stating this as a general law we can prove by 
a Tory large array of &cts. The reason of this we conceive to be, that 
the involuntary actions of the brain "are conducted downward upon the 
sympathetic centres, while the voluntary are conducted to the automatic 
centres, in the cerebro-spinal axis, or the centre of the spinal marrow, 
and thence to the electric force of the muscles through the fibrous nerves 
of the so-called voluntary system. In the phenomena of the present 
day, there is, in the case of every ''writing medium '* we have inquired 
of, a peculiar current of sensation, commencing generally in the shoul- 
der, and passing down the hand, at the time ^e hand is about to move 
involuntarily. 
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Domeiia who has not the conditions within him of its accu- 
mnlation and control, from the brain, more or less perfectly, 
at the time of its discharge ; and where these two conditions 
are most perfectly fulfilled the phenomena are the most 
astonishing, ay, incredible. 

296. Keichenbach found, in his experiments, that the 
odylic agent naturally accumulated itself in polar forces at 
the extremities. Both the hands and feet possessed this 
polarity, and the left side stood in polar opposition to the 
right; indeed, that the whole of one side of the body was 
possessed of an opposite polar foice to the other ; that the 
left side was positive, or gave out the repulsive force, while 
the right possessed the negative, or attractive force. =^ 

297. if we compare this grand &ct of his discoveries 
with the observation made by Arago in the case of Ange- 
lique Cottin, we shall be struck with the wonderful exact- 
ness of the analogy in the two. In the case of this unfor- 
tunate girl, it was observed by Arago (see ^ 89), that it 
was the left side of the lady which appeared to acquire 
this sometimes attractive, btU more frequently repulsive 
PROPERTY. A sheet of paper, a pen, or any other light 
body, being placed upon a table, if the young girl approached 
her left hand, even before she touched it, the object was 
driven to a distance as by a gust of wind. The table 
itself was overthrown the moment it was touched by her 
hand, or even by a thread she might hold in it. 

298. It is also seen, in the case of some mediums, that 
the same anomalous agent acts in polar forces from the 
hands, and even from the feet (also from the vertex of the 
head, as we shall soon notice particularly) ; as in the case 
of Anselique, the extension of the hands of such mediums 
towards an object like that of a chair or table, will cause 
its movement. It also emanates in sudden discharges 
through the hands or feet under &vorable circumstances 
(such as we have already mentioned), in which instances 
were will be concussive sounds. But a great deal of this 
kind of phenomena depends so much upon local conditions 

* Rachenbach's Dynainios of Magnetism, §§ 254, 28. Conduaion 22 
(§ 226). 
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of mundane force that their ahsolute law cannot yet be 
established. 

299. It is certain, however, that the polar forces of the 
corresponding extremities are not to be considered as ani- 
form under all circumstances. As it varied in the case of 
Angelique Cottin, under varying conditions, so we find it 
to vary in the case of mediums. The left side is, how- 
ever, as a general thing, positive, and gives out a repulsive 
force ; and this, in a great many mediums who elicit the 
raps and the movement of things, is the prevailing force ; 
then it is seen that objects move^from the medium, and the 
sounds are made to recede fix)m his person. Other persons 
present having a predominance of the negative of this agent 
will, other conditions being equal, have the object move 
towards them. This was observed in the case given in 
§ 69. Says the writer of this case : '' I saw the chairs 
move; a large dining-table was thrown against me, and a 
small stand, on which stood a candle, was tossed up and 
thrown into my wife's lap;" in other words, was attracted 
to her person ; while on the part of the young girl whose 
svstem was positively charged with the odylic agent, these 
things were repulsed. 

800. In the Stockwell case, also, we witness the like 
action of this agent upon external things, developing the 
law of its positive and negative, or repulsive and attractive 
forces (see ^ 95). The case shows, also, that the polar 
action of this force manifested itself even in the articles 
themselves (see ^ 76). " Very often one article would 
be attracted by another, or they would fly towards each 
other, and, striking together, fall upon the floor, as if both 
had been charged with some physical agent which made 
them act like opposite poles; then, moreover, one would 
fly from another as by repulsive forces. Everything that 
Mrs. Golding had touched seemed to have been in some 
way affected, so that afterwards, on the approach of the 
maid, it would be broken to atoms," &;c. The force here 
exhibited was developed in those objective substances by 
the influence of these two organisms to a surprising degree 
of intensity. 
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801. The action of like polar forces is presented in 
§ 169, where M. D. D. Hume was the medium, and g&ve 
the repulsive side, or was the positive pole, and Prof. 
Wells, B. K. Bliss, and Wm. Bryant, were each a negative 
polar point In tins case the table became positive to both 
parties. Thus they say, '^ It (the table) was forced against 
each one of us so powerfully as to move us from our posi- 
tions^ together with the chairs we occupied^ in all, several 
feet" This powerful exhibition of the force is mentioned 
by Arago in the case of Angelique Gottin. ^' One day," 
says his report (see $ 89), '' a chest, upon which three 
men were seated, was moved in the same manner." -(That 
is, '' thrown far from her," — see previous paragraph.) In 
these cases, however, there were no observations made as to 
which side was most affected by the force either positively 
or neeitively. 

802. Tet we see in these cases the like exhibition of 
the law of the polar action of material force, if not as to 
the two sides of the same person, certainly as to two differ- 
ent persons. One sives out the positive force, as in the 
case of Angelique, Mr. Hume, and all similarly affected 
persons, where there is a repulsive energy exhibited on the 
one hand and an attractive on the other. The table (in 
the case of Mr. Hume, the Springfield medium) stood to 
him in the same polar denomination when its repulsion took 
place ; for it is always and everywhere a law of polar forces 
that like poles repel and opposites atthict. Hence, when 
the table had become charged with this force (as Reichen- 
bach in his experiments has demonstrated can be done), 
from the person of Mr. Hume, it was repelled. The per- 
sons present, standing in an opposite state of polarity, 
attracted it. The strange phenomena, therefore, are, in 
every case, in accordance with the polar law of natural 
agencies. We also see exhibited in these cases that phys- 
ical law we may term dynamic induction, th^t is, the trans- 
mission of power from one body to another, or the charging 
of one body by another. 

803. That the odylic power or agent is susceptible of 
this induction — that one body excited by it is capable, 
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under fiivorable eircumstances, of exciting it in another—* 
is equally determined, not only by numeroos fiustB of this 
class, sufficient to fill a large yolume, but by the admirable 
and precise experiments of Beichenbach and Matteucd. 

804. The cases already given also show that the indue-- 
tion of this force is not only by an organic body upon an 
organic body, as we have seen in the experiments of the 
latter philosopher on ^'induced contraction,'^ but by an 
organic body upon an inorganic body. The polar force in 
Mr. Hume induced a like polar force in the table. That 
in Angelique Oottin induced the same, not only in a table, 
but in all sorts of inanimate things. Beichenbach, in his 
experiments, found that the odic force '' maybe transferred 
from a person to water," so that it shall become charged 
with its property ; also wood, and other substances, in the 
same way. '^I have examined the reactions countless 
times in hundreds of modifications ; they gave the always 
constant result, that every living creature at once propa- 
gates an influence not only immediately, but even me* 
diately, through various kinds of bodies, &;c., like all the 
odyle-diffusing objects of inorganic nature." * 

DEDUCTIONS. 

First y It is evident from the &cts exhibited by Matteucci 
with regard to the anomalous agent manifest in the experi- 
ments of the '^ induced contraction," and those observed by 
Thilorier and Lafontaine with regard to an anomalous agent 
acting from the nervous system, that they are one and the 
same, inasmuch as both fulfil the same conditions as to 
conductors and non-conductors. 

Second^ It is also evident that this force is neither mag- 
netism nor electricity, inasmuch as it does not fulfil the 
essential conditions; that is, inasmuch as it does not have 
the essential characteristics of either. 

Thirds Inasmuch as it bears certain characteristics of 
its own, and these characteristics are essentially like those 

'* See RuchoDbach, $ 258. 
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of the odyle of Beichenbach, we are forced to admit the 
identity of the agents. 

Fourth, It is, furthermore, evident that, as the law of 
the elimination of this new force in the organism is the 
same with that which goyems the eyolutions of electricity 
and heat, it must follow that erery change of matter that 
the system undergoes, whether generally or locally, nor- 
mally or abnormally, must necessarily more or less give 
deyelopment to this agent. 

Fifth, It follows, therefore, that, as the processes of 
mutation are constant, and the change of oxygen into 
carbonic acid perpetual, there are perpetual sources of this 
new agent in the animal economy. 

Sixth, It also follows, that every change of matter in 
the brain, as well as in the muscles and nutritive system, 
evolves this agent 

Seventh, From all that has been shown, it is further 
evident, that, under the exalted action of any of the organs 
of the human being, there must be a proportionate increase 
in the elimination of this force ; that, it any one class of 
conditions and circumstances more than any other favors 
its undue development, the establishment of those conditions 
will inevitably give rise to the phenomena ; that, if these 
conditions are established in the organism solely below the 
breun, the phenomena will not euibit the characteristics 
of intelligence. This was the case with Angelique Cottin, 
and most of the examples presented in the first few chap- 
ters of this work, where the movements of objects in rela- 
tion with their persons occurred without visible instrumen- 
tality. 

But if, in addition, certain necessary conditions of the 
brain are established (as is found in the case of particular 
^'mediums" of the prese'tit day), then the eliminated 
physical agent will bear the characteristics of those 
actions which may be automatically performed by the 
cerebral organs. In Part Second this is clearly demon* 
strated. 



CHAPTER IX 

Force of the magnet on IWing organized matter — On the nerrous 
system — Angelique and Fr^erioa — Petetin — Early obeervations 
— What is this force of the magnet that influences the neryous and 
moscolar systems — Hahnemann's experiments — Becker's — Obser- 
Tations of similar effects of iron by Noankes and Trinks — Effects in 
cases of St. Vitus' dance — Beichenbach's experiments — Important 
cases given — Tests made by him and Baumgartner — Operation of 
the agent through a thick stone wall — Demonstrated not to depend 
upon the imagination — Influence of this agent in producing cata- 
lepsy — Power of attraction -^ Ashbumer's experiments — Catalepsy 
and tonic spasms produced — T. C. Hartshorn's and Dr. Haddoc's 
observations — Magnet affects the brain in trance, attracts the 
organism — Force from the magnet produces trance and somnam- 
bulism, clairvoyance — Exclusive attachment to it as to the living 
operator — Case of this kind given — Important deductions — Iden- 
tity of the agent of the magnet and that of the operator under similar 
circumstances — Deductions to the same purpose given by Beichen- 
bach firom his class of experiments — The identity of the odyle of 
Beichenbach with the mesmeric agent, a legitimate deduction — The 
materiality of this agent — it belongs to all matter — has specific 
influence upon the brain — causes its ikutomatio action — la the me- 
dium of reflection from the brain-centres as well as to them — The 
whole external world thus in relation to the brain and vice versa, 

305. Another important class of facts is now to be con- 
sidered, exhibiting, in a striking manner, the identity of 
the force we have considered in the outset of this work 
with the odyle of Reichenbach. It will be recollected by 
the reader, that Arago observed, in the case of Angelique, 
that she '' presented a peculiar sensibility to the action of 
the magnet ; that when she approached the north pole of 
the magnet, she received a violent shock, while the south 
pole produced no effect; so that if the experimenter 
changed the poles, but without her knowledge, she alwavs 
discovered it by the difference of sensations which she 
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experienced. Bat he found that the young girl could 
cause no deviation of the needle of the compass."*^ Thus, 
it is plain, in this case, that while the magnet excited 
a peculiar force in the girl's organism, the latter could not 
react upon the magnet in turn, as would have occurred if 
it had been magnetism proper. It is, however, declared^ 
by another reporter of this case, that there were times when 
this force did cause a deviation of the magnetic needle. 
C. Crow says : ''A needle suspended horizontally, oscil- 
lated rapidly with the motion of her arm, without contact ; 
or remained fixed while deviating from the magnetic direc- 
tion." 

306. This would seem to indicate that the agent was 
susceptible of change or an approach to a deviation from 
the characteristics of the well-known magnetic force. We 
shall not, however, admit this point till further consider- 
ations make it more evident. 

307. We have shown, moreover, in the case of Freder- 
ics Haufie, investigated by Eemer, of Germany, that the 
magnet had a very powerful influence upon her nervous 
system ; not, however, as with Angelique Cottin, in pro- 
ducing shocks, but in produping an involuntary muscular 
contraction, *' cramping the muscles in the most horrid 
manner, which would not pass off for several days." What 
is worthy of remark is, that, in both cases, it was the left 
side of the body that seemed to be most susceptible to this 
influence. 

808. In the former, this peculiar susceptibility coexisted 
with the power of the organism to give emanation to a 
force that moved things without visible instrumentality, 
and even without contact, and also with clonic spasms, &c. 
In the latter, this susceptibilitv coexisted with a tendency 
to clonic and tonic spasms, with the phenomena of som- 
nambulism, clairvoyance, with sounds without visible 
instruments, and the strange movement of objects in the 
presence of her person. 

309. The fiict of a magnet having a decided effect upon 

* Seeehap. ii., § 89, %% TwaUUi, Thirteeiith. 
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the organization of certain susceptible persons, has be^i 
demonstrated in thousands of instances. The facts given 
by Beichenbach, on this point, are sufficient, alone, to oon* 
vince any honest sceptic. Many European savans, pre- 
vious to the observations already alluded to, had observed 
the same general phenomenon. 

810. As early as 1788, Petetin had proved the fact of 
the attractive power of the magnet upon the human organ- 
ism, and numerous other physicians had repeated the same 
experiments with like results. If it were our object 
merely to confirm this &ct, we might array an army of 
respectable testimony, and there leave the subject. But 
we have something to do with the facts. It is an impor- 
tant inquiry, what are the effects of the magnet, what are 
the peculiarly susceptible points of the organism upon 
which the force of the magnet acts, and what is this force? 
Is it magnetism, or something like it associated with the 
magnet 7 And what relation does it hold to the forces we 
have already exhibited as being evolved in the process of 
the organic and animal functions 1 It is necessary, then, 
to bring out the facts which experimenters have elicited, 
and to give them careful consideration. We shall do this 
without respect to doctrines, schoob, or sects. 

811. More than fifty years ago, Hahnemann instituted 
experiments'^ with regard to l£e effects of the magnet 
upon the human system, in order to obtain data for decid- 
ing upon its therapeutic or curative value in disease. The 
results of his experiments were, that he found it to have a 
very decided action upon a certain class of organisms; 
that this action was by a very different law from that 
established with regard to its action upon iron. He was 
hence obliged to discard the application of it according to 
any magnetic formula previously established. 

812. Becker, of Muhlhausen, took up these observations 
subsequently to Hahnemann, and, after numerous careful 
experiments instituted in various ways, was forced to con^ 
sider the peculiar influence which the magnet exerted upon 

• See his Mfttoia lledlea Pnra (Megnetinn). 
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the susceptible organism, was not purely from the mag- 
netic force, 'V^ for he found a similar influence exerted from 
crystals and other substances. His experiments also re- 
salted in the discovery of a number of remedial applications 
of this agent, especially as it emanates from the magnet-f 
One curious experiment which he gives is worthy of notice, 
as it supports the conclusion, that the agent from the mag- 
net which affects the organism, is not the proper magnetic 
force^ but something associated with it. He formed, at 
the suggestion of Nobili, % ^ hollow magnet, of two parts. 
When these parts were fitted together, he found that they 
lost in their magnetic power upon iron ; but, to his sur- 
prise, its action upon the nervous system was greatly in- 
creased. 

313. It would seem natural to infer, that if this force is 
increased in its action upon the sensitive organism, undei^ 
such circumstances, the same force may be found associated 
with iron. The phenomena exhibiting this fact are not 
wanting. Noanks and Trinks give several instances where 
the mere contact of a piece of iron with the sole of the 
foot of a person, produced tonic spasms of the thigh and 
leg ; where, also, in another case, a feeling of violent cold- 
ness and rigidity, and spasmodic contractions of the fingers 
eosued^when an individual, laboring under St. Vitus' dance, 
was touched with a piece of iron. These phenomena took 
place, however, only when the iron was applied between the 
paroxysms ; and what seems exceedingly curious is, that if 
the iron was applied when the patient was in one of his 
paroxysms, the spasms immediately ceased. Another case 
is given of an incQvidual, subject to chorda, who was thrown 
into violent convulsUms if the schneiderian membrane was 
touched with a piece of iron. ' In several instances, previ- 
ous to the paroxysms the mouth would be closed by means 
of a key, and when the paroxysm set in, the patient was 
absolutely jerked frorm his bed under a table near by. 
This, it is stated, happened twice in succession. Additional 

g * See « Mineral Magnetism,'* &c.» Muhlhaiuen, 1829. 
t See Hygea, toI. xxi. 
t See PoggerdofTs Anyli, szziT., p. 271. 
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fisbcis on the aotion of iron upon the human subject might 
be giv^, but these are sufiScient. 

814. There are two points dearly exhibited throughout 
this class of phenomena, namely, me action of the force 
emanating from the magnet and &om iron; first, upon 
the nervous system; second, upon the muscular. In the 
latter case it may be indirectly through the irritation of 
nerve-centres. 

815. To place this matter beyond all question, and ta 
show as far as can be what the agent is, we shall now turn 
to the experiments of Beichenbach. The baron commenced 
his experiments with the magnet upon sick and cataleptic 
patients. In the case of Miss Nowotny,"^ a cataleptic, he 
brought a twenty-two pound magnet to her bands while in 
the unconscious condition. They at once adhered to it in 
fuch a manner, that, when the magnet was raised, or moved 
sideways, backward, or in any desired positicxi, the hand 
remtuned constantly attached to it, as if there had been a 
piece of iron clinging to it The attraction was so strong, 
that when the magnet was drawn in the direction of the 
feet, beyond the reach of the patient's arm, she not only 
did not leave it, but, in an unconscious state, rose up in 
the bed and followed the mamet with her band as long as 
it was at all within her reach. '^ This I saw daily^' says 
the baron, ^' between six and eight o'clock in the evening, 
when the patient had her fits; '' and these ph^iomena, he 
remarks, were usually witnessed by '^ eight or ten persons, 
physicians, physicists, chemists, and firi^ds of science." 

816. He dso made experiments on this patient when 
not in the cataleptic state, wh^ in her '^ best and dearest 
moments of consciousness. Her hand," he continues, '^ fol- 
lowed the magnet which I pLiced on it, exactly in the same 
^^y. m ^ m ghe described her sensation as an irresist- 
ible attraction, which she felt compelled to follow uncon- 
ditionally and involuntarily, and wUch she was obliged to 
obey even against her will." 

817. All this seemed so strange to the baron f that he 

*8ee I>7iiaiuic8 of Magnetism, § 28, Seooad Treatise. * 
t See note on p. 44 of Pynamkfl of Magnetiflm. 
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doubted itB gennineness, and hesitated to receive 
what he wKnesBed as veritable &ots. The '< thing stood too 
oompleteljr in contrndiotioa to the known laws and powers 
of magnetism," says he, '^ for me to see mjr wav clearly," 
and he even doubted whether some intentional deception 
was not going on, ''however much this might stand in op- 
position to the visible, manifest honesty of all around, and 
the respectability of the patient." He determined, there- 
fore, to test it thoroughly. 

318. He concerted with a friend, to take his station on 
the other side of the stone-wall against which the bed stood. 
This friend, without the patient's knowledge, held a power- 
ful magne^ capable of sustaining ninelgr pounds, near the 
wall opposite tne patient's head, and by a given signal 
removed the armature. "Scarcely was the armature re- 
moved," says the baron, ''when the patient became restless, 
and complained that a magnet must be open somewhere, 
desiring that some one would look, and relieve her from the 
pam ; for large magnets always caused her great uneasiness 
from over-excitement. The armatore was replaced with- 
out her knowledge, and she became quiet again." This 
was repeated sav^al times with the same effects. 

319. "The magnet, therefore, acted through a stone- 
wall, without the patient being aware of its vicinity, ex- 
actly in the same manner as it did when lying open before 
her; in correspondence with the known laws of magnetism, 
which penetrates irresistibly through all bodies." 

320. It produced a varying, unnatural redness in her 
countenance,'* which appesured and disappeared during the 
experiment of removing and applying the armature. Thus 
showing that the force emanating from the magnet had an 
effect directly or indirectly upon the circulation. 

321. Another test still more satisfiictory, as well as 
curious, was the following. This was undertaken by M. 
Banm^^rtner, formerly professor of physics. '^ When the 
phenomena with the magnet had been exhibited to him, and 
their strange effects upon the patient had been repeated 

* See note, page 46 of the baron's work. 
13* • 
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one after another before his ejes, he took from his pockef 
a horse-shoe magnet of his own, which he told the bystand- 
ers, in the presence of the patient, was the most remark- 
able of all the magnets in his collection of apparatus, and 
that which had always proyed itself the strongest ; he was 
desirous, therefore, of knowing the strength of the action it 
would exercise upon the patient '^ To our astonishment," 
adds the baron, '^ Miss Novotny declared that she could 
not confirm this ; on the contrary, she not only found it 
much weaker than any, even than the weakest, of the mag- 
nets present, but it seemed to her almost without influence. 
M. Baumgartner laughed at our astonishment, and now told 
us that the magnet, which was indeed his best, had been 
deprived of its magnetism before he left home, by friction 
in the reverse direction, and therefore its power had been 
reduced almost to nothing." Other tests were made, but 
those we need not mention, as they add nothing, and these 
alone are sufficient as demonstrative evidence of the exist- 
ence of an agent in the magnet, which reacts upon the sen- 
sitive organism ; and that the phenomena cannot be, in 
reason, charged to the influence of an impression made 
upon the mind. It is useless to add words here. There is 
enough said to convince the honest, and only such, we ex- 
pect, will read this work. 

822. In other cases where the baron experimented, new 
phenomena presented themselves. In the case of Angelica 
Sturmann,=^ nineteen years of age, suffering from tul^rca- 
lar affection of the lungs, the magnet had a very singular 
power over her organism. At a considerable distance from 
her person, and in a darkened room, a magnet was brought 
of 90 pounds' power, when she immediately fell into tetanic 
spasms and complete unconsciousness, on pulling off* the 
armature. 

323. The phenomena of spasms and catalepsy were, 
however, foreign from the object of the baron in these 
cases, and he considered them as misfortunes f when they 
occurred, as, in such cases, he could not follow every inves- 

• See the baran's work, p. 26, § 4. f Ibid., p. 28, § 7. 
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tigation on odylic light quietly to the end. These are im- 
portant to QS, however. 

324. These different cases, compared with those we 
have presented, and others of a like kind, mentioned by 
Petetin, Rick, and many others, leave no doubt of the 
correctness of the fact, that, in certain diseases, especially 
those in which catalepsy exists, not only a distinct attrac- 
tion occurs between the human hand and strong magnets, 
but there takes place a decided action upon the automatic 
or nerve-centres, not only of the spine, but of certain cen- 
tres of the brain itself 

325. There is an importance connected with this species 
of phenomena which will not allow us to dismiss them 
without gathering others. We must notice here those facts 
which Ashbumer, of England, has recorded. 

326. This gentleman had prepared a dark room, in 
which he had arranged magnets, as the baron describes he 
had done in his experiments in Germany. ''Into this 
room," says Ashburner, ** I have introduced persons, — 
without their knowing the object, — who instantly fell 
asleep, became clonically convulsed, and passed rapidly 
into the deeply rigid or tonic spasm, so that I have with- 
drawn them into another room, while they have been as 
stiff as if they were frozen. By the application of unmag- 
netized iron to the nape of the neck," he says, '*' I re- 
moved the rigid condition of the muscles, and removed, 
also, the somnolence." He also remarks, that '^ some indi- 
viduals, under these experiments, woke up by the ordinary 
mesmeric manipulations^ remaining fix&l toith tonic 
spasm,, however, until he applied the unmagnetized iron. 
He also mentions three different females who were made 
exceedingly ill, and were seized with painful spasms, if he 
happened in their presence '' with a middle-sized magnet 
concealed in his coat pocket,^^ Dr. Elliotson mentions 
several similar cases in the volumes of the Zoist. 

827. T. G. Hartshorn, in his appendix to Deleuze's 
work on Animal Magnetism, gives several cases where 
both the magnet and unmagnetized iron had very sexisible 
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.effects."^ In one of the cases mentioned by him, the maenet 
had a similar effect upon a mesmerized patient that it nad 
upon Angelique Gottin, as observed by Aragp. 

We shall now close the details of this class of facts with 
two cases, which open to us still further a new field of 
inquiry of more intense interest. The first is given by 
Dr. Joseph Haddock.f 

828. Wishful to induce the mesmeric sleep on a lady, 
for the relief of a rheumatic affection from which she was 
suffering, and finding the continual stare very fatiguing to 
his eyes, and also expecting to be called away by patients, 
Dr. H. suspended a small magnet by a wire fi^m a hook 
in the ceiling, for the lady to stare at. At this time his 
regular mesmeric patient (Emma) was in a room under 
where ^ this arrangement was made. ''In a few 
moments,'' says this gentleman, ''the smell of burning 
linen arrested my attention ; on which I sent my daughter 
below to ascertain the cause, when she immediately called 
me. I found Emma mesmerized, and on her knees before 
the fire, engaged in sweeping the hearth, and her apron on 
fire, of which she was unconsciof4S, and her attention was 
tdhoUy directed to a point in the ceiling of the room. 
Having asked what she ' was doing or loolong at ? ' she 
replied, ' / want that magnet.^ Upon inquiry, I found 
that she had been engaged under where I was Bitting ; the 
influence had passed through the floor and ceiling, and 
affected her unconsciously in the room behw.^' 

829. It is evident, from the phenomenon with regard to 
the magnet, on comparing it with the mesmeric phenomena 
under similar circumstances, that the agents in both are 
identical, certainly in the results of their action, if not the 
same every way. We will, however, before presenting 
this as an absolute deduction, give the following case, which 
exhibits the subject in an imquestionable light. 

* See Praotioal Instraotion in Animal Magnetism, bj J. P. B. Deleaie. 
TraoBlated from Paris edition, by T. C. Hartshozn. Appendix, pp* 88, 
41, 48, 44. 

t See Psychology, or the Science of the Sonl, &c., by J. Ha^dook« 
M. D., p. 82. New York, Fowlers and WeUs, 1860. 
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The case now to be noticed is given in a letter to the 
'' Magnet '^ by ''an intelligent minister of the gospel," 
well and eztensiyely known. 

380. "Rev. and dear Sir: — Agreeably to your 
request, I herewith transmit the fiMSts respecting the infln- 
ence of the magnet^ in producing the magnetic sleep in the 
case of my litde son. I first magnetized him about the 
20th of February, 1842. His age is 15. For some days 
he was put to sleep each day, for about half or three-quar- 
ters of an hour. After that, each alternate day, for about 
three or four weeks. 

"About ten days since, he was playing with a small 
horse-shoe magnet, capable of sustaining abottf; twelve or 
fourteen ounces. In a short time I perceived that he was 
asleep, and exhibited the usual s vmptoms of the magnetic 
state. I attempted to arouse nim, and he immediately 
opened his eyes, but said, ' I am in the magnetic state ; 1 
can see everything just as when I am magnetized.' I at- 
tempted, by tiie usual passes, to remove it, but found I could 
not. He said, 'It is the magnet that has produced this 
state, and you cannot take it off' I then took the magnet 
in my hand, and tried the effect of making the several 
passes with that; but it only increased the difficulty. I 
then proposed to send the magnet away to a distant place, 
but be objected with great earnestness, and even with tears. 
I then persuaded him to go with me into another room, 
twenty or thirty feet distant from the magnet; and after 
staying there a short time, he consented to have the mag- 
net removed. 

" I again tried, by the usual passes, to remove the in- 
fluence &om him, but could not. He remarked that noth- 
ing I could do would remove it, but that it would pass off, 
of itself, in about an hour, and that he should ' come out 
of U with a shudder.^ During all this time his eyes were 
open. He could hear and converse with me and with per- 
sons who were very near htm, after they had been near 
him for a few moments, but with no others. 

" He was playful, and apparently happy. In about an 
hour, he started suddenly, and with a violent spasmodic 
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shudder, and appeared to be restored to his natural state. 
Of notbiDg that bad passed bad he any recollections, and 
the only difference that I could discover between this and 
the state in wbich he had usually been when magnetized, 
was that in this his eyes were open ; he had none of the 
usual attachment for me; all seemed transferred to the mag- 
net, and I had no power to remove it. The magnet had 
been removed to a distant chamber ; but he expressed a 
strong desire to go to it. I then took the magnet away, 
unknown to him, and, passing out of doors, carried by a 
circuitous route, and placed it in a pile of lumber, dis- 
tant about seventy or eighty feet. It was past nine 
o'clock at night, and very dark, and he had no means of 
knowing, by the ordinary senses, that it had been removed. 
He said, however, that it bad been removed, and went on 
to tell me which way he would take to find it, and said he 
would not go directly to it, but would find it by a circuit- 
ous route, — that he would go out round the house, in 
about the same course that I had token in conveying the 
magnet there ! But he said the magnet was wrapped up 
in a paper, and put in ^ pile of lumber, which was the fiust 

^' I tben went and removed it to still greater distance, 
where I left it till the next morning. He said he had a 
strong itnpression on his mind that it had been removed 
to a more distant place, as I have described it, and that 
from that time he lost all interest in it This was more 
than an hour from the time that he came out of the mag- 
netic state with a shudder, as above described. Since then 
he has manifested no desire for the magnet, but when it 
was afterwards brought near him, even within several feet, 
he said, after a few minutes, that he felt the same influence 
coming over him, and immediately caused it to be removed. 

'^ I might add, that the application of living magnetism 
in his case, was in a course of medical treatment for a 
spinal disease, and was generally appUed under the direc- 
tion of experienced physicians, and apparently with very 
happy results. ^' Respectfully yours, 

" Philadelphia, April 17, 1842." 
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831. We loigbt add to these fiicts many others of a like 
character, that we have been for a long time collecting, but 
these are sufficient to warrant the following deductions : 

First, That the mamet gives emanation to an agent 
which has, under peculiar conditions of the organism, a 
specific action upon the muscular system directly or in- 
diirectly. 

. Second, That, particularly under certain conditions of 
the automatic centres in the Spinal axis, the peculiar force 
acts as a specific irritant upon them, causing automatic 
spinal action, or involuntary movements, shocks, spasms, 
tonic and clonic, and apparent attraction. 

Third, That, furthermore, the same material agent, 
under &vorable conditions of the centres of the brain, has 
a specific influence upon them also, causing somnambulism 
precisely analogous to that produced by the mesmeric oper- 
ation, effecting also an exclusive attachment to the mag- 
net, as is produced towards the living operator. This 
special relation, thus established between the magnet and 
the patient, under peculiar condition, is so perfectly and 

Eermanently established, for the time being, that the usual 
ving operator has no power to remove it. 

Fourth, That this peculiar material agent establishes, 
nnder favorable conditions, a clairvoyant condition of the 
brain, with regard not only to the magnet, but with regard 
to the relative position to other things. 

Fifth, It is, therefore, inevitable, as a deduction from 
all the fiuits of this class, that the agent by which the 
mesmeric operator and the magnet effect their analogous 
results on the brain and nervous system of the patient, is 
the same. 

Sixth, That this being a material force from the magnet, 
the force from the magnetizer, that produces the same 
results, is also material. 

Seventh, It follows, therefore, that the automatic action 
of the spinal and the psychological centres in the brain, is 
subject, under peculiar conditions, to the influence of a 
purely material external agent. 

Eighth, That this for^ (under peculiar conditions), 
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vlien pat in actioa in the brain of one person, may act, aa 
to a distance, with reference even to an inanimate object; 
and that, therefore, the state of clairvojance, to a certain 
extent, as well as mere sonmambolism, is a sosoeptible 
condition of the brain, with reference to the material con- 
ditions of other ttmus external to itself. 

Ninth, That this force, in acting from an object upon the 
organism of a person, may find its passage as readily 
through walls and other interyening substances, as is found 
to be the case with magnetism. 

Tenth, That this agent can also act as readily, under 
a &Yorable condition, at a distance, as is found to be the 
case with the electric agent. 

832. Everything assorted by Mesmer, then, relating to the 
action of the magnet upon the human organism, cannot, in 
reason, be cast aside as &bulous or imaginary. The cases 
we haye giyen show that the fundament fiJsts of Mesmer 
on this subject are true, namely, that " magnets do act on 
the organism like the human hands ; and that, when passes 
are made with them, the same sensations are experienced, 
as when the operator uses his hand." '^ 

833. The same fiict of identity we haye thus exhibited, 
was noticed, therefore, by Mesmer. Beichei^bach has added 
&ct3 to the same purpose, but he found the same force that 
emanated from the magnet, to which certain organizations 
were peculiarly sensitiye, reacted in the same manner also 
from other substances. The following are some of his more 
important deductions, which we present to the reader, and 
leaye him to consult the baron's work f for the details. 

334. First, This agent is found not only to emanate firom 
the magnet, but also firom crystals. That all bodies of 
matter, when in the regular form of crystals, giye it forth, 
in such a manner as to produce a specific influence upon 
certain persons. The polarity of this force, which he found 
in magnets, he also found in crystals ; thus showing that 
the phenomenon of polarity was attributable to the molecu- 

* See Profeasor Gregory's Letters on AninuJ Hagnetism, p. 198. 
t See his Dynamios of Magnetism. Badfield, Clinton Hall, N. Y. 
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lar arrangement of the matter of the crystal ; for other 
BubBtanceB, sach as were not crystallked or regalarly 
formed, gaye emanation to this agent, but not in a polcw 
fnanner* 

835. Of course, the scientific mitid would naturally in- 
fer, if polarity of force depended upon the regular arrange- 
ment of the molecules or particles of matter composing a 
body, that any such agent in the animal organism must 
have its poles of action. The truth of this, however, was 
not left to rest upon mere inference ; it is demonstrated by 
numerous experiments. 

336. Second, The action of all the other agents, as heat, 
light, chemical action, electricity in its every form, fric- 
tional and voltaic, excited the development of this new agent, 
which he denominates odyle. 

837. Hence, in all the numerous material processes in 
the earth and in the heavens, this odylic agent is set free 
or thrown into development. It is then constantly emanat- 
ing from the earth, and as in some localities, owing to 
chemical processes, electric currents are excited by mineral 
veins, subterranean currents of water, &c., &;c., this odic 
force must, of consequence, arise in more powerful currents, 
in such localities. 

888. Now, is it at all surprising that the human organ- 
ism, being peculiarly susceptible to this agent in such 
localities, is the more susceptible under derangement, and 
should exhibit strange phenomena heretofore unaccount- 
able? Have we not already seen, in the case of the Seeress 
of Prevorst, that among the mountainous r^ons, where 
the subterranean forces were naturally more enei^tic, she 
was more subject to her mesmeric ^rather odylic) trances, 
and her cataleptic conditions? lUiabdomancy is not so 
unaccountable under the light of the facts before us. It 
now, indeed, throws itself into our hands as a higher fact. 
For it is in this, that the forms of mere mundane force are 
made to meet the same agent as it plays its part in the 
organism of man ; and is it not where the two meet, that 
the motion of outward bodies takes place ? Here is room for 
speculation ; wo will not stop, however, to occupy it at present. 

14 
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889. Thirds This force is identical with that by which 
one individual affects another, as in mesmerism, &c., in as 
much as U has the like action from the human hand 
that it has from magnets^ crystals^ and the earth.* 

840. Fourthy That it is, therefore, in imniediate associa- 
tion with the brain of everj human being, as well as with 
every other form of matter, and is thus the medium of a 
close and intimate relation between proximate, and even 
distant points of matter, and the living brain. 

841. Fifthy That this identical, essential force of all 
dead and living matter may be (under proper conditions) 
transferred from one body to another, even without con- 

tactf 

842. Sixths That, wherever this force emanates in a 
su£Scient degree of intensity, flames and vaporous lumin- 
osity are made evident to the sight of persons, whose nerv- 
ous systems are in the proper condition for appreciating 
them,! and other necessary conditions are fulfilled. 

343. Now, all these facts and principles of the new agent 
are more or less developed in the material phenomena of 
the modern manifestations. The physical question, then, is 
settled with regard to the latter; that their agent is 
material or physical, and is identical with that we have 
exhibited, — identical with that witnessed by Arago, in the 
case of Angelique Gottin, — with that witnessed by Matteucci, 
in his experiments on the induced muscular contraction, — 

* No part in th« baron*B researohQe is made more evident than this. 
'*The ptirallel between the two,'* says he, " is evident and complete, 
and the agreement of the forces, in their general expression, so perfect, 
that they evidently beoome identified." (See Dynamics of Magnetism, 
p. U5.) Again, he says, "This force, which physicians have caUed 
animal magnetism, possesses the following properties :*' after enumer- 
ating which he concludes thus : ** All exactly as the crystallic force ia, 
with which it thus coincides, and in aU particulars, obeys the same 
physical laws." Thus, " the part of the force residing in the magnet, 
the crystallic force, and the force which is the basis of the so-caUed 
animal magnetism, coincide in their essential nature, under one common 
point of view." Ibid., p. 116. 

t Ibid., p. 169. • 

t This is not only beautifully demonstrated by the baron, bat has 
been confirmed by Professor Gregory, of Edinburgh, and numerous 
others. See Gregory's Letter on /Siimal Magnetism. 
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with that ohaeryed bj T^ilorier and Lafontaine, in their 
researches on the nervous system, — with that witnessed by 
Thouvenil, in his experiments and observations upon B16ton, 
— Ritter and Amoretd upon Gampetti and others, — and 
with that discovered hj Beichenbach, and named odyle, and 
demonstrated to be identical with the. animal magnetism of 
Mesmer,* and that it is a material force, diflkring essen- 
tially from electricity and magnetism proper. 

344. It follows, therefore, that the agent' which has been 
developed in the experiments of mesmerizers, is not an 
exclusive agent of the human organism, but is a universal 
force in nature. That, inasmuch as the human lierves and 
the centres of the brain are peculiarly susceptible to its 
influence, the whole outward material world is, through the 
medium of this agent, brought into an intimate relation to 
the centres of the human organism. 

345. Furthermore, inasmuch as one human brain stands 
in a closer relation to another human brain than it does to 
a mere inorganic point, it follows, that it should be more 
susceptible to its influence ; and inasmuch as this influence 
takes place without necessarily involving the action of the 
mind, that it is noi, therefore, necessarily connected with 
the spiritual world. 

846. Again ; inasmuch as the tendency of the influence 
of this natural agent, when acting powerfully npoia the 
brain, is, to suspend the conditions under which the self- 
oonscious, self-determining, self-governing, thinking ^intel- 
ligence has its freedom, and to open the brain to the influ- 
ences of material changes, it follows, that the state of 

* As this was about going into the hands of the printer, we reoeived 
the work of Mr. William l*1shbough, entitled *' Macrocosm and Micro- 
eosm,'* in which he endeavors to support, by an ingenious hypothesis, the 
spiritual theory of modem ** spiritual manifestations.*' He, however, 
reoognixes the material character of the force that acts directly in tlieir 
production, and mentions, as a &ct, the identity proved by Beichenbaoh. 
'* Indeed," says he, ** Reichenbach actually proved its identity, in the 
general sense, with the medium through which one human being pro- 
duces those e£feots upon another, commonly known as * Magnetic * or 
* Mesmeric ;* and the world is indebted to that philosopher for physical 
dimoruirationt in this department, which place the fundamental do<y 
trinfls of animal magnetism beyond ail possible doubt" p. 106. 
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trance, somnambulism, ecstasy, clairyoyance, consequent 
upon this nervous condition, is directly opposite to a purely 
spiritual condition, as a state of disease is opposite to a state 
of health, as a state of fiction is opposite to a state of abso- 
lute truth. * 

847. The'yerity of this deduction will be still further 
demonstrated by additional fiusts and reasonings as we pro- 
gress in this work. It is a painful thing to announce it, 
as it was indeed so when it was forced upon our convictions 
by the overwhelming accumulation of facts crowded upon 
us during this investigation. We had been a believer in 
the spiritual character of the clairvoyant and ecstatic con- 
dition, till driven to abandon the delusion by witnessing 
their material causes and earthly conditions, the efiects of 
druss in producing and removing them, and the suspension 
of we noblest powers in these conditions, and in observing 
the automatic susceptibility of nearly every organ of the 
bram. We have not hastily arrived at our conclusions, as 
will be seen when the reader comes to notice all the &cts 
given in the sequel of this work. 

848. We have now arrived at that point in our researches 
where we can see the relation of the material agent which 
reacts from the organism upon external thin^, &c., to the 
unconscious psychological centres in the bram. We shall 
now, in Part Second, open upon the &ots which show the 
government and control of this force &om the same cen- 
tres. 'This will be demonstrated to be the case, and we 
shall show also that the hct is virtually admitted by some 
of the most intelligent among the advocates of the spiritual 
theory. 

849. There are many facts we have not considered in 
this first part, which will JG9JI in as we pass along. And 
the reader will not expect that all the phenomena of the 
manifestations will be explained on a few pages, as they 
are very numerous and diversified, and involve many prin- 
ciples which must be considered in their proper rela^ 
tions m order to understand thoroughly the ground of their 
philosophy. 
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CHAPTER I 

• 

Notiee of tbe eUuiafioation made in the outset — Ckua of phenomena 
now to be treated — The grand qneetion to be settled in this inqoizT 
— First fikct — ^ What it deoUres for itself and fbr the olass to which 
it belangs--The "raps" and the intelligenoe^ Certain haMtsof 
the brain manifested in the case given *-I>emon8tration^ Words 
impressed without the cosnisanco of the mind — Without impressions 
no oommnnicatioiis conceded by '* Supernal Theology " — Analysis — 
UnoonsoUras receptacle of unc<»isdou8 impressloiis —Interesting case 
— ImpressioDs unoonsoionsly made, unoonsoiously exhibited — • Auto- 
matio^lay — Deductions — Interesting case — Physician's daughter 
a medium — Fictitious identity — spiritual plagiarism — '* Footsteps 
of angels" — Declaration of fhete^What they demonstrate — Im- 
penibility, what is it? — Automatio action — Predilection of the 
Drain — Conditions required in the medium — PassiTenesB — Beda- 
ration of the *< Spiritual Telegraph" — Philadelphia declaration — 
Pnt Gregory on the same — Next question — Conditions. 

850. Thb ph^omena of which this work specially treats 
we have alreaay noticed to be divisible into two general 
classes. 

FHrH, Into those that indicate the action of somo sort of 
agent, more or less intimatdiy associated with particular 
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persons, upon external things ; aflfectmg the latter visibly, 
even by mere contact, and sometimes 'without contact, even 
at a ustance ; producing sights and sounds, tt hich affect 
not only the senses of men, but of animals ; producing, also, 
shocks, trembling, spasms, tonic and clonic, and even, as 
in one instance, the extinction of animal life ($ 55). This 
first class was shown to be divisible into two other or sub- 
classes. The first, bearing no characteristics of a direct- 
ing intelligent influence. The secofid, exhibiting these 
characteristics (^ 56). 

The second general class we named as consisting of 
those more immediately connected with the orgamsm of 
certain persons; such as various involuntary movements 
of the voluntary muscular system, divisible also into two 
sub-classes. First, those involuntary motions which are 
irregular and spasmodic, without bearing the characteristics 
of intelligence or intelligent direction. Second, those 
which show the involuntary motions to be guided by a 
more or less intelligent influence. 

Of the first division of the first general class we have 
given numerous examples, and have demonstrated that the 
agent is a physical one, and, therefore, not spiritual, inas- 
much as the characteristic of spirit is a fi:^e intelligence. 

The physical agent, then, engaged in the production 
of the physical phenomena of the first sub-class, is the 
same as that which operates in the production of the 
second sub-class ; and the only difference between the two 
is, that, in the first, the physical agent is excited into 
development without an intelligent direction ; whereas, in 
the second, it has this intelligent direction. 

The same analysis gives the same results with re^ird to 
the second general cls^ of phenomena. The first division 
of this class consists of those movements of the voluntary 
muscles which are excited into action without intelligent 
direction. The second division consists of those involun- 
tary movements that are excited and directed by psycho- 
logical power. 

851. Our grand question now, and that which die com- 
munity most anxiously hang upon for a satia&ctory. answer 
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iSj whence this intelligence ? How is the table, the chair, 
made to move as by a law of intelligence ? And how 
is it that the medium's hand is made to move without 
their own firee-will with ten-fold the rapidity in writing in- 
telligent words than the medium can voluntarily execute? 
In £^ort, whence is all this apparent intelligence, without 
the conscious effort of any mortal present ? 

In answering this question, we must, as in answering 
that which we have already discussed, have to do with 
facts. Here we must plant ourselves, and as every fact 
of a given class tells something for the class as well as for 
itself, we are not to cast any one of them out of the analy- 
sis or synthesis. 



PHENOMENA— SECOND SUB AND SECOND 

GENERAL CLASS. 

CASKS 07 EIIbBT AND SECOND BUB-CLASSBS. INTBLLiaENT 
CHAKACTBRIBTIGS ACOOMPANYING PHYSICAL PHENOM- 
ENA. 

352. The first fact we shall present of this character is 
one which we have not only repeatedly observed, but, per- 
haps, hundreds of others, fuid has been a matter of discus- 
sion in several publications devoted to the ^^ spiritual 
theory." We refer to that where, in both the phenomena 
of the raps, movement of the table, &c., and the involun- 
tary writing, the grammaiic characteristics of the me- 
dium have been exhibited. 

Case. Ellen Galaga, an Irish servant-girl, a medium for 
''raps," and the movement of the table, — quite intelligent 
Her babitual orthography in certain words is fiUse. For 
instance, she always spells possible, ^^posebel,^' belief, 
^^beleaf" lose, ^^luse,^^ West, ^^onesty^ preach, ^^prech,^^ 
centre, " seater^'^ home, " Aom," doubt (a word which has 
fiequently occurred in the conmiunications, as in the ex- 
pression, ^' You must not doubt"), is spelled ''(2em/." The 
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phenomena of the rappings in this case, would occur on the 
table, the backs of chairs, and sometimes on the walls of 
the room withoat her contact. Bat in the movement of 
the table or a chair, which, however, seldom took place, 
she would have to touch the article, and at the time of the 
movement she would experience a tremor over her system 
that sometimes seemed to commence in the hands, and at 
others in the feet. On touching the article, the table 
for instance, it would soon conmience to jerk ^away &om 
her ; moving in this jerking manner some foot and a half, 
or two feet, after it had left her hands. The communica- 
tions were generallv spelled by sounds upon the table, 
without contact. Sut whether the communications pur- 

SH to come from Ghanning, or Jonathan Edwards, or 
oah Webster, Paul or "Jemmy CuUen,'* "you must not 
douty^ is given always with the same orthography on the 
last word. Perhaps this may be explained on the ground 
that Noah Webster had introduced the "short hand" 
method of spelling among spirits. This will not, however, 
explain the orthography of "/>05c6e/" for possible, "6e- 
fea/" for belief, "prccA" for preach. It may be an- 
swered, by some one deeply initiated into the mysteries of 
the spiritual world, that the spirits of Noah Webster, 
Walker, and Johnson, have introduced a new orthography 
on all these words, to be made use of especially through 
such mediums. But it happens that this kind of spelling 
is habittial with the ^^ medium.^' When not acting as 
such she spells the same words in the same way. We 
might refer to other cases of the same character. Bat 
this is sufiScient, even if it stood entirely alone, to prove 
that, 

353. A specific or characteristic action of a part of the 
brain of this medium controlled the physical agent in pro- 
ducing the sounds. 

854. Now, what is true in this case, of a bad spelling 
medium, or in a medium whose characteristic bad orthog- 
raphy is represented in the "raps," is true of all mediums 
whose characteristic bad orthography is represented not 
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<mly in the sounds but .in the movement of objects, and the 
involuntary motions of the hand as in writing mediums. 

355. It follows, therefore, inevitably, that the peculiar 
physical agent which we have, in the earlier chapters 
of this tpork, proved to have, under favorable circum- 
stances, an emanation from the organism^ is also, un^ 
der specific conditions, cormnanded and directed by the 
brain-centres, 

S56. It must be evident, also, that if 710 words had 
been impressed upon the organ of language,' in the medium 
above noticed, there could have been no communication, 
for the same reason that the bad orthography was com- 
municated when the communications were made. It must 
be conceded, then, even supposing that spirits do make 
communications through ^'mediums" in this manner, that 
they depend upon the conditions of the brain. Indeed, 
this point is conceded by O. G. Warren, and '^ one of the 
medical &culty," in their celebrated work.'*^ Thus, ^' they 
(the spirits) cannot write well, through in&nt children, 
without difficulty, — because words [their own emphasis] 
have not been formed in their minds. Through older 
persons, who have full Lmguage, they write more freely, 
and express themselves better, because they find words 
ready-made in the mind. Thus, when an Italian was 
speaking through a medium who did not understand the 
language, he desisted after a few lines, alleging, that the 
yo^ organs of the child had not been accustomed to 
the sounds he wished to produce. Yet it is certain, that 
the medium's mind is not cognizant of the idea which the 
spirit is conveying, and often finds it impossible to decipher 
what has been written." 

Mark the expression, '' Yet it is certain that the medi- 
um's mind is not cognizant of the idea, &c., and often finds 
it impossible to decipher what has been written," and «wc 
may add, to tell what words or ideas have been spelled out 
by the alphabet and the sounds, when the communication 
18 made in the latter way. 

* Supernal Hieology, p. 67. 
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857. Let us analyze this. Notice, first, that ^^the 
words must be in the mind of the medium" Second, 
that the mind of the ^'medium" does not know when 
they are mcUle use of in the conmmnications. 

Now it is certain ^t to have a word in the mind, is to 
know it. To know a word, is to be coliseums of it. 
Should the miW, therefore, express the word, it would do 
it knowingly, consciously. It follows, therefore, that if 
a word is expressed without knowledge, without conscious- 
ness, it did mot come from the mind. That is, it did not 
come firom the intelligent, thinking, self-conscious, self- 
determining, responsible agent 

Either, therefore, there must be two totally distinct 
minds to one person, one self-conscious, &c., and the other 
unconscious, — which is a solicism, — or a mind which is 
always necessarily conscious of its otim acts, and, therefore, 
responsible for them, and another part which is not the 
m,ind, and is not necessarily conscious of its own acts, 
and is not, therefore, a responsible agent, 
^ 358. Those mediums, whose characteristic bad spell- 
ing is made a characteristic in the communications, are 
not conscious of what takes place. The bad spelling, then, 
in this case, is not an act of the mind of those mediums, 
but of that part of them which acts without the con- 
scious knowledge of the mind. 

359. Now it is well known to every one, that there is 
one part of himself (call it what you will) that receives 
impressions and acts firom them or reflects them back with- 
out the necessary conscious knowledge of the mind. Not 
only words, but combinations of words, sentences, and whole 
paragraphs, nay, pages, may be impressed upon it withoht 
our being aware of what is taking place within us. The 
case mentioned by Coleridge is one of this kind, where a 
child, residing with an old divine, unconsciously I'eceived 
impressions of whole pages of *' Greek," ^^ Latin," and 
^^ Hebrew," firom his repeating them to himself, aloud, 
when walking his hall every morning. Many years afler, 
the girl, who had grown to womanhood, was attacked with 
inflammation of the brain : was taken to an hospital, and 
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there, in her delirium, to the astonisffinent of the learned, 
repeated for hours those classic passages which, on compari* 
son urith those the old gentleman had left copied among his 
papers, were found to Be exact. 

360. This case exhibits the automatic plaj of the organ 
of language in a most remarkable manner. It also shows 
that the unconscious impressions received in childhood 
may, under peculiar conditions of the brain, be thus 
automatically displayed. 

361. Now place these evident facts by the side of that 
with regard to the medium we have just mentioned, and 
we get we following result. A person's characteristic bad 
spemng is represented in certain sounds. Her brain, alone, 
could have been the source of this pantomimic representa- 
tion ; from that alone could this precise reflection of its own 
ever j-daj habit take place. The action of this part of the 
brain, in this process, took place without the consciousness 
of the person^ s mind. The same organ of a person, under 
peculiar circumstances, also represents in pantomime the 
unconscious impressions that years before had been miade, 
and this without the conscious knowledge of the mind. 
It follows, thetefore, as inevitable deductions, 

First, That a particular organ of the brain may receive 
impressions unconsciously to the mind. 

Second, That years met those impressions have been 
made, and in a peculiar condition of the brain, they may be 
automatically represented in pantomime without the 
conscious knowledge of the mind. 

Third, That the impressions may not only display them- 
selves by the unconscious action of the vocal* organs, but 
by the unconscious emanation of a physical force, which 
we have proved to have an action in the human organism, 
even in the muscles and in the nerves, as well as in all 
external things. 

362. Now take the following case, the like of which we 
have seen in several other instances : Jane A. D., daughter 
of a physician, had become a '^writing and tipping 

* In both cases the impreBsiioiis were aiicoii8oioiiB» and had happened 
in childhood, and were reflected luder peonliar comditionB of the brain 

1«; 
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medium," and coald obtain slight responses Inr the sonnds. 
She believed herself to be a '^ medium" mr communi- 
cations from a deceased cousin, Tfho, with herself, had 
been passionately fond of poetry. Jane carried on these 
communications by herself for some time, for her oim 
satis&ction, but mostly as a writing medium. She had 
not, after some few of the first communications, the slight- 
est doubt of the reality of all this being the work of a pure 
spirit, until the following circumstance took place. A 
communication was made of a beautiful stanza of poetry, 
from what purported to be the spirit of her young friend, 
and was declared as originaL Jane was so much delighted 
with the remarkable circumstance, and with the perfect 
sweetness of the lines, that she took them to her father 
and related the circumstances. He saw that the style of 
hand-writing was that of his daughter's late friend, and 
was greatly amazed at the mystery. The fact of the iden- 
tity of the hand-writing was not, mdeed, to be questioned ; 
and since he knew his daughter to be truthful eveiy way, 
he determined to examine into the wonderful phenomena. 
The following evening was, therefore, spent in experiments 
and conversation upon the subject. Everytlung was, 
however, to be kept profoundlv secret in the family, as 
there was so much said in derision of the '^ rappers." 
*' That nisht," says Jane, '^ while I was dwelling on those 
beautiful lines, and my heart was swelling with joy, that 
my own dear parents had become interested in the phe- 
nomena, it flashed across my mind that I had either 
heard or read the same lines before, somewhere. But I 
did not wish to think so, and yet I desired to know the 
truth. It, at last, appeared to me, fresh in m^ memory, 
the very place where and when, I had read it. It was 
while alone and lonely, just after the setting of a beautiful 
September sun, and the lines were from that sweet poem 
of Longfellow, 'The Footsteps of Angels.' 

* Uttered not, yet eomprehended, 
Ib the spirit's Toiouess prayer. 
Soft rebuke, inblessAnn ended, 
Breathing ftom her ups of air.* '* 
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363. Now, it will not do to say, that it was a fi&]s6 
spirit that caused this young medium to play this plagia- 
rism. None but the most ftnatical would attempt to give 
such a solution. 

This case fidls precisely under the same law as the 
others we have given. It belongs to that class, and we 
are bound to treat it in the same way. II declares some- 
thing for itself; let us hear it 

F^st, It testiiOes to the fact, that an impression made 
upon the brain may, under peculiar circumstances, after- 
wards be reflected outwardly without the Imowledge and 
the volition of the mind. 

Second, That the power of the braui (that may, under 
certain circumstances in its action, assume any personality, 
from that of a divinity to that of a toad) had under a spe- 
cific influence assumed the personality of Jane's departed 
friend. 

Thirdly, That, under this peculiar action of the brain, 
there is a certain fanatical assumption, that can give to 
falsehood the appearance of truth. 

Fourth, It demonstrates, also, in conjunction with the 
other cases, that it is no proof that a purported communi- 
cation is from the spirit world, simply because it is not at 
the time known to any person present. Jane's hand wrote 
mvoluntarily what she, at the time, believed to be a com- 
munication from a spirit friend. In the communication, 
that friend is supposed to give a piece of poetry as her 
own, composed impromptu, as a purely spiritual production. 
Jane finos this to be false ; that, some time before, she 
had received an impression of it on reading it under pecu- 
liar circumstances ; that it did not dwell in the mind at 
the time of writing it involuntarily, and that not until after 
it had been thus written did it occur to her mind where 
and when she had read it. 

Fifth, The same law in this case explains the phe- 
nomenon of Jane's imitating, involuntarily and uncon- 
sciously, the chirography of her deceased friend. She had 
received an impression of it in the same wa^fr she had 
received all her other impressions that had been involunta- 
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rily written out The philosophy of this, as well as of all 
the other points, will, however, be more fully treated in 
their places, to the satisfaction of the candid reader. 

364. That an impression may be made upon the brain or 
any part of it, in accordance with the law of sympathy that 
resides in this form of matter, and then outwardly reflected 
in involuntary, even in unconscious action, a long period 
after, has been demonstrated in the case given by Coler- 
idge, and in numerous others of a similar character. 

365. And now, in the outset of this part of our work, 
as we have entered upon the fact of impressions made upon 
the organs of the brain, we might as well state the prin- 
ciple of this, namely, that impressibUUy, in the sense 
spoken of here, is a property of matter under certain condi- 
tions. Iodine and bromine, on the daguerreotype plate, 
through the medium of light, receive an impression of 
objects brought within the focus of the camera. This may 
be said to be by a chemical law ; true, and so when an 
image is impressed upon the retina of the eye through the 
same medium. It is not only, however, through the me- 
dium of light that impressions are made, but also through 
the medium of every form of imponderable or primary 
agency, — through heat, magnetism, electricity, and odyle. 
This latter agent, we have demonstrated by two different 
classes of experiments, is the necessary material agent of 
the brain and nervous system, and is the medium by or 
through wliich impressions are made, not only of the con- 
dition of one brain upon another, but of the condition of 
external inanimate objects and events upon the brain. 
We have shown it to be the agent that is put in action 
in the mesmeric processes.* 

In this process, the same thing takes place, therefore, 
that transpires every day ; so that it is not necessary that 
a person be thrown into a mesmeric trance in order for an 
impression to be made or a predilection of the brain to be 
effected. It is strange that it has not been seen that the 
mesmeric phenomena are but the extreme developments of 

*See chaps. VIH. and IX. 
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the common principles of humanity — the law of every 
maris every^day life.* 

866. ' * A bias, a prejudice, a predilection " of the brain may 
or may not become Imown to the mind of the person. Most 

Eersons inll deny their existence in themselves. Even the 
onest do this ; and it is because their mind does not take 
cognizance of unconscious impressions. It is only by 
the severest mental or spiritual discipline that a person 
becomes the master of his brain. And even yd\k this, he 
never can be able to prevent the impressions which some 
objects wiU make upon the delicate brain-centres. It is, 
indeed, the property of the brain to receive impressions ; 
but it is the prerogative of the self-conscious^ self-deter- 
mining ^ disciplined mind, to reject or to receive their 
influence. And this is the reason why a highly-disciplined 
m>ind prevents a person from becoming a m&iium. Be- 
cause an undisciplined mind has not a control of the brain, 
it camiot prevent the influence of others in making impres- 
sions upon it; and, when made, it cannot prevent their 
reflex action or reflection back upon the outwiutl world. 

867. This is also the reason why, in order to develop a 
medium, a suspended state of the mind — a passive 
unll, is found necessary. This condition is precisely the 
same with that which the mesmerist requires. Let us 
compare. Says Mr. Brittan, editor of the Spiritual Tele- 
graph: 

" A state of mental passivity and physical repose 
seems to be even more indispensable than either intelli- 
gence or virtue^ ^ to constitute one a medium. '' Persons 
of great mental powers and attainments are, perhaps, 
less likely to becom>e susceptible to spiritual influences, 
for the reason that constant activity and independent 
t/iought render the mind less subject to the control of 
foreign masters. When the mind is most vigorously 
exercised, it is, of course, least inclined to yield to any 
power foreign to itself; as the nerves of motion will not 

« This sabject opens to the view an entirely new aspect of haman 
natare, snd will be exhibited more ftilly in the seqiiel of the work. 

16* 
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readily obey an external agent when they are acted upon 
by the individual willj and made to vibrate to their utmost 
tension. The strong repel foreign influences of every 
name and kind. Passive or negative natures yield, 
while the positive man opposes an effectual resistance. 
Here, then, is the first thing requisite. We must sustain 
a passive or negative relation to the intelligences who 
seek to impress us; and, unthout a due regard to this 
most essenticU condition, the highest intellectuality and 
the severest moral discipline will not avail,'* ^ * 

The reader will please obser^, particularly, the lines we 
have italicised, as they exhibit the precise condition which 
we have been speaking of. We find the same conditions, 
implied or exprest^ed, in nearly every work issued by the 
advocates of the spiritual theory. Thus the Star of Truth f 
gives the following : 

^' When you meet in a circle, you should be calm, and, 
as much as possible, dispossessed of thought. A pas- 
sive state is the only one we can operate in. Please 
remember this." 

Again, on another page : 

<< fTumerous pages of spiritual writings have been given 
by spirits, and the spirits promise to impart the knowledge 
they have obtained from the highest sources, on the con- 
dition that I remain PASSIVE." 

Thus, again, the Philadelphia:]: work says : 

'' In order to prepare a medium, the person to be pre- 
pared must give up all self-control, all resistance.^' 

We could give a hundred other similar quotations firom 
as many different books, pamphlets and periodicals issued in 
&vor of the spiritual theory. It is, indeed, the everywhere 
acknowledged law of these phenomena, that they depend, 
more or less, upon a non-interference of the conscious 
powers — the reason and the will, and that the former 
take place independent of the latter. 

* See Spiritnal Telegraph for June 19, 1852* 

t A spiritual monthly, published for a While in Boston. VoL L, No. 1. 
t History of the Recent Deydopments in Spiritual Manifestations in 
Philadelphia, by a Member of the First Circle, p. 11. 
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868. Compare these conditions, now, with those laid 
down by writers on mesmerism, pathetism, biology, &o. 
&c., which they have found necessary to the development 
of their phenomena. Let the following observations of 
Professor Gregoij, of Edinburgh, be compared with those 
made by Mr. Brittan, already quoted. Says the professor : 

869. ^'A powerful and very active intellect in me subject 
is not exactly opposed to his being magnetized, but renders 
it often more difficulty because the constant activity of 
the mind OPPOSES the concentration of the thoughts on the 
object of being magnetized, which is so desirable, and also 
counteracts the attempts to attain that passive state 
which may be called essential to the result.^^ Again he 
says, '^ One reason why so man^ susceptible subjects are 
found, especially in public exhibitions, among the less edu- 
cated classes, is, that their intellectual powers are not in 
80 constant activity, as is the case with men, for example, 
engaged in business or in professional and scientific or lit- 
erary pursuits. They become, therefore, mere readily 
passive. I have already observed that the Hindoos, and 
the natives of India generally, are more uniformly suscep- 
tible, even to men of their own nation, than Europeans. 
This depends on the temperament. It would appear 
that negroes also are both highly susceptible subjects and 
very powerful magnetizers. The obi of the West Indies and 
of A&ica depends for its influence on their susceptibility." * 

Thus, also, Mr. Sunderland, on Pathetism : 
"The patient should become passive, and settle his 
mind upon the result. His sight and hearing should 
\^ fixed or suspended, so that he may sink, without inter- 
ruption or resistance, into a state of reveryJ^ 

370. So far, then, as the conditions of the brain are con- 
cerned, and the suspended or Tum-interfering state of the 
mind, that of the ^^ medium " and that of the mesmerized 
or pathetized subjects are the same. This point is dem- 
onstrated. 

* Letters on Animal Magnetism, hj Wm. Gregory, M. D., F. K S. £., 
p. 96 See, also, p. 76. 
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871. The next question is, namely; on the action of the 
brain, without the governing and controlling power of the 
mind, do we not have the development of the same law, 
whether this take place under the name of '^ spiritual man- 
ifestations," mesmerism, pathetism, witchcraft, St. Vitus' 
dance, St. John's dance, tarantalia, preaching mania, bark- 
ing mania, wolf mania, insanity, natural somnambulism, 
clairvoyance, &c. &;c. &c.? Kin all the same law of spe- 
cific influences is put in operation, and the same conditions 
are established, why, it may be asked, are the results so 
different ? The answer is demonstrably this : The results 
are always precisely cu:cording to the specific influence 
on the brain at the time, and according to its pretstab- 
lished condition. 

872. The preestablished conditions are, first, a non-con- 
trolling state of the mindy as to the action of the brain under 
the influence of external agencies; second, a consequent 
readiness on the part of the brain to be played upon by the 
external agencies, or to be impressed by them as they are 
evolved from related external objects ; third, as a still fur- 
ther consequence, a promptness of the brain to give a reflex 
action of these impressions iMick upon the outward world 
through the medium of the automatic apparatus in the 
bodily firame, or through the odylic agent that we have 
prorid to enUate the^m. ' ^ 



CHAPTER II. 

Beflex action of the oerebmm — Rer. Adin BaUou's conoeBsions on 
" Bpirit-rappings " — ConsoioiiB inflnence of some *' mediums " oyer 
the <* rapping " power ^Bias ^PKjndice— Predilection— Wm in the 
deiiumetratioii8-*-Mr. B.'8 experiment — Confirmation — Medium's 
will no power to procure the physical agency — CharacterisUo of 
odyle not controlled directly by the wiU or by any fiinction of the 
mmd — Its deydopment by change of matter in this case — IIlnstr»- 
tion — Telegraph — Fulfilment of material conditions — Loss of *' rap- 
ping '* power oonsequent upon chanse of the nerve matter by sickness 
— Case given, the medium Julia — Similar case by Gregory of Edin- 
burgh — Deduction — Similar influence of the molecular change of a 
piece of iron — Action of the mind upon the brain — The new person- 
ality in the medium goYomed by the vnll of the " medium " — Is this 
new personality that of a spirit from the other world ? — No eyidence 
of it — It is controlled by the medium in the cases mentioned — Fic- 
titious nersonalitieB in the brain of the insane — In dreamers — Pro- 
fessor Ctregonj'B &cts — Facts of psychologists — The prerogative of 
the mind — Another important concession — Wherein surrounding 
persons control the ''raps." 

373. Wb have seyeral cases, which we might relate here, 
directly bearing on our subject, demonstrating, like the first 
we have giyen in the preceding chapter, the reflex action of 
the brain, not only upon the automatic centres of the spine 
and muscles, but also upon the agent emanating from the 
bodily system, giving sounds, producing motements of 
objects as by a law of intelligence. It would be of little 
use, however, to occupy room with such details, if all that 
such cases declare in this respect has been observed by 
intelligent advocates, and they concede this in unequivocal 
words. 

374. Such observations have been made by Bev. Adin 
Sallou, than whom there is no one more honest and intelli- 
gent among the spiritual advocates. 
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In Chapter V. of his work'*^ in &Tor of the spiritual 
theory, he makes the following honest concessions. There 
seems to be no disposition, on his part, to hide un&yorable 
&cts, as is manifested on the part of some spirituatists : 

"I am now to treat," says he, ^^of cases under class 
second : i. e., those in which some of the important demon- 
strations were probably caused, or greatly affected, by 
t^ndeparted spirits. I mean, by t/ndeparted spirits, per- 
sons in the flesh, who, by their tvill or psychological power, 
control the agency which gives forth sounds, motions, &c. 
I refer not to impostors^ playing off coutUerfeits. I am 
treating of phenomena caused by mental power alone coact- 
ing with the mysterious agency under consideration. 

'' I have known cases such as the following : 

'' 1. In which the bias, prejudice, predilection, or will 
of the medium, evidently governed and characterized the 
demonstrations. In these cases, the answers given to 
questions, the doctrines taught, and the peculiar leanings 
of communications spelled out, were so obviously fishion^ 
by the medium's own mind, as to leave no doubt of the 
£M;t. In absolute confirmation of this, questions have been 
written out and presented to the medium, with a request 
that the answers should, if possible, be given thus and so. 
And they were given by raps^ accordingly. I myself gave 
questions in this way to a certain medium, and found that 
answers could be obtained in the affirmative or negative, or 
in flat contradiction to previous answers, if the medium 
would but' agree to will it. At the same time, I made 
myself certain that this medium could not procure the 
rapping agency at will. It came, staid, and went, as it 
would, and, in that respect, was uncontrollable. But 
when it chanced to be present, it could be overruled, 
biased, and perverted, more or less by the medium." 

375. Let the reader notice carefully each particular 
point BO nobly conceded. 

First, '^ He made himself certain thai the medium 
could not procure the ^rapping ' agency at triff." Here 

* See " S^t MuuftBtatioiu." 
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let it be particnlarly observed, that in our treatment of this 
cbaracteristic of the odylic agent, as it acts in and emanates 
from the human organism, it was shown that this force is 
not, as a general rule, controllable by the wiU; not at all 
directly, as it is the agent of the unconscious organs, and 
plays its part automatically, as the organs of the brain are 
affected. That it is not acted upon, therefore, directly by 
the will, but indirectly. For illustration ; the telegraphic 
communication is not carried on directly by managers at 
the two stations. The electric action must be the vehicle ; 
but it does not act simply because the will vnlls it, but 
because the matter composing the two points in relation 
is made to chan^. On this change taking place, the 
electric agent emanates as a consequence. 

376. Now, it must be seen, that, if the materud am- 
ditions Bie fulfilled, it would make no difference whether 
a tel^raphic operator willed the electric agent to stop its 
emanation or not ; it woiUd continue in spite of his wiU, 
or the will of ten thousand others. But the instant the 
material conditions of this electric emanation were sus- 
pended, that instant Hne force would cease to operate, 

377. Now, that the conditions for the emanation of the 
physical force that produces the '^raps" are physical, is 
demonstrated by the &cts which Mr. BaUou and numerous 
others have observed, where the change in the nervous 
system, consequent upon the state of h^th of the medium, 
ciestroyed, or at least, greatly reduced the power that 
produced the phenomena* A case of this kind is given in 
'' Supernal Theology."'*^ The members of the funily to 
which the two mediums belonged, were taken sick ; among 
whom was one of the gifted ones. Says the account : 

" The medium, Julia, fully recovered her health, but 
never acquired the susceptibility she had lost. She 
became again an occasional medium; but no dependence 
could be placed upon her being such, as on many occasions 
the spirits could produce upon her no influence what- 



W6r." 



* Snpenul Theology, p. 6& 
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878. We cannot forbear placing beside tluB fact, one, 
given by Professor Gregory, in his celebrated work on 
mesmerism, to the same purpose; which shows, also, in 
another h'ght, the identity of the two conditions. The case 
was that of Mr. D., a highly susceptible person under 
'' mesmeric" influence. At the time the professor was 
making some interesting experiments upon him, he was 
taken sick. ''It was chiefly," says the professor, "an 
aflfection of the chest, which confined him to bed for some 
weeks ; and after his recovery his extraordinary suscq}ti- 
bUity was goneP * 

379. The agent, then, in the present phenomena, like 
that in mesmerism, " comes ^^ ^^ stays^"^ and " goes^^ not 
by a power of the wUl^ or mind, but according to material 
conditions. K, as in the development of electricity, there 
is a favorable condition of the matter of the system (a 
molecular condition, evidently), as in the case of Angelique 
Cottin (^ 87), the Woodbridge (N. J.) girl {§ 67), the 
New Hackinsack case (^ 69), Mrs. Gelding's servant {§ 75), 
Frederica Hauffe (see Part First, chs. 8 and 4), the 
agent will be eliminated, and act upon external things, every 
person's wUl, and that of the one affected, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. It is not strange, therefore, that Mr. 
Ballou found the "rapping" agency could not be ''pro- 
cured by the medium at wUl;^^ because the vnU^ directly^ 

. has simply, nothing to do with it. 

380. If, however, by an eflfort of the will, a change of 
meatier is produced, which change &vors the condition for 
evolving this agent in a more intense form, then the will 
may have an indirect influence over it. 

381. Second, Mr. Ballou did fiind that the bias, preju- 
dice, predilection and will of some mediums " governed 
and characterized the demonstrations." Or, as he ex- 
presses himself a little further on, ' ' when the agent chanced 

' to he^present, it could be overruled, biased and perverted, 
more or less, by the medium." " In absolute confirmation 
of this," he says, "questions have been written out, and 

* See Professor Gr^^ry's Work on Animal Magnetism, p. 286 ; and 
may be found, also, on p. 824. 
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presented to the medium, with a request that the answers 
should, if possible, be given thus and so ; and they were 
given by raps, accordingly.^^ From this, it follows, 

382. That tlie material agent that produces the raps ia 
controllable (as to its manner of acting from the organism 
upon external things) by the peculiar changes that take 
place in the organs of the brain. To have this &irly 
uiiderstood, we may state the fact, known to every scien- 
tific person, namely, that whenever a change of matter 
takes place, the primary physical agent that especially 
belongs to that form of matter is evolved. For illustra- 
tion, if you take a strip of iron, say Russia-sheet, about 
three-fourths of an inch wide, by four or five inches long, 
and hold it in the magnetic dip of the earth, so that the 
lower end shall rest within an inch of the north pole of a 
magnetic needle, and, in this condition, give it a sudden 
twist (one hand being at each end of the iron), the needle 
will act as if struck with a stick, when, indeed, no visible 
thing has touched it."^ 

383. So the nervous system, to which odvle, as a 
physical agent, belonsg (as well as to all other substances), 
if a£fected or changed, in a particular manner, and under 
peculiar conditions, gives emanation to that agent, in a 
specific manner; and each variation in the nerve-centres, 
within prescribed limits, will accordingly vary the out- 
ward exhibition. 

384. That everv thought, every emotion, every passion, 
is accompanied with a change of the matter of the brain, is 
one of the most undisputed &cts in physiology. K a 
thouirht or an emotion causes a particular change of matter 
of a^particolar part of the brain, the elimin^on of the 
physical agent of the brain must be in each particular case 
in a specific manner. 

885. To illustrate : In our experiments with the piece 
of iron aforesaid, over a delicate magnetic needle, we have, 
by varied twistings of the former, under varying circum- 

« We are indebted to Dr. G. T. Jaokson Ibr this beantiM ezpenmMit 
It was commnnicated to him, he informs ns, by an English soientifii 
gentleman, formerly of the British nayy. ' 

16 
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stances, produced nearly a hundred Yarying results upon 
the latter. The experiments are excee<£ngly curious, and 
beautifully illustrative of the varying effects of varying 
molecular changes in even a simple piece of iron, and they 
show the susceptibility of a simple body of matter to a 
greater number of ch^ges than we had ever deemed pos- 
sible. 

386. It is the prerogative of every man's mind, or spirit, 
to control the motions, and, consequently, the changes, 
of his brain, within prescribed limits. But when the con- 
dition of the latter is such (as in mesmeric trance, cata- 
lepsy, sleep, cerebral inflammation, passiveness of mind and 
will, and a thousand other conditions that might be named), 
the man's own personality's suspended in its prerogative 
action. The predominant influence upon it then becomes 
material — sensiums. Here the reflex action of another's 
brain will readily take place. Another's wish, or request, 
will act like a law. Hence, the request mentioned by 
Mr. Ballou, that the questions ''be answered thus and 
50," were given back to him in ''the raps accordingly." 
He found, he says, that the wiU of the medium varied 
the results in several cases. This, however, could not take 
place directly y as we have already shown. 

887. But suppose (for the^sake of argument) we assume 
the agent engaged in the physical phenomena to be a spirit- 
ual agent, independent of the mecUum; then, allowing the 
will of the medium to control it, we have a human will 
controlling an independent spirit's will, — a will in the flesh 
controlling a wiU in the spirit. But as no consistent 
thinker will advocate so absurd a notion, we will not com-* 
bat it, in this form of proposition at least. We have found 
a few ignorant persons who assume it very dogmaticaUy ; 
yet it is virttiaUy advocated by those who assume that the 
agent that directly produces the sounds and moves things is 
"disembodied spirit." 

388. Either, therefore, the above absurdity must be 
assumed, or it must be admitted, first, that there is a 
power within and belonging to the medium that can repre- 
sent the identity of another person. Second that this 
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power belongs to the impressible, automatic, irrational 
nature of the brain, and may act without the rational mind, 
will, or consciousness. Tmrd, that it may, under &yor- 
Mb circumstances, influence and direct (as it is itself 
influenced and governed) the physical agent that we have 
shown to emanate fiom the organism that moves objects and 
produces sounds. 

889. For the agent that produces the sounds is, 
according to Mr. Ballou's own showing, influenced and 
directed in its action, in some cases, by the bicLs^ prejudice 
and predilection of the medium, liow, either the medi- 
um's bias, ftc, influences and governs a spiritual or a 
physical agent. K a spiritual agent, it either belongs to 
the medium or to another. It cannot belong to himself, 
inasmuch as a spiritual agent is distinctively a conscious, 
personal agent, with a conscious, personal sense of its own 
distinctive personality, the same to-day, to-morrow, and for- 
ever ; and tins does not declare itself in the medium as the 
agent of the '' rappings ;^' — that is, the personality of the 
medium does not identify itself with the power uiat pro- 
duces the raps ; because the latter stands out of the person- 
ality of the medium. If, therefore, the agent that produces 
the '' rape " is a spiritual agent, it is a spiritual agent not 
belonging to the medium. But we have proved that it is a 
power that flows from the organism of tiie medium. K, 
therefore, it is a spiritual agent, it is some other conscious, 
personal identity. The medium, then, is possessed of a 
demon, or spirit, that moves tables and produces sounds, 
intelligently or t^mntelligently, wisely or absurdly^ ac- 
cording to its character, or according to the bias, prejudice, 
predilection and will, of the medium. It follows, tiierefore, 
if this be admitted, that the absurdity is assumed, that a 
spirit once freed from tiie flesh is subjected to the govern- 
ment and control of the bias, prejudice, predilection and 
frill, of an agent in the flesh. 

890. But it may be asked if, after all, there is not some 
reason for this '^ notion," since there is a power that 
assumes personality in the medium, which personality is 
not the WfCdium^s personality ? It must be confessed that 
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this seeiDB less like an absurd notion than at first appeared, 
and demands attention. The question, ihen^ throws itself 
into this form : either, 

First, There is another identity within the medium, 
which takes possession of the latter under certain circum- 
stances, and does not belong to the medium ; or, 

Second, There is another part of the medium, that, 
under peculiar conditions, may be made to act like a sec- 
ond personality, but has none invariably of its own. 

891. In either case, the personality, whether real or 
fictitious, must act independent of the medium^ s real per- 
sonality ; namely, independent of his consciousness, reason 
and wilL We shall, therefore, demand, first, if there is 
any class of phenomena which demonstrates that a fictitious 
personality may, under peculiar circumstances, be assumed 
and represented on the part of the brain, independent of the 
invariable, conscious personality, reason and will of the 
individual. 

FICTITIOUS IDENTITY INDUCED IN THE 

BRAIN. 

892. It must be admitted that every function of the 
mind has a material organ in the brain upon which to act 
as a centre, and from which to radiate a specific influence 
on the nervous system. In order to this, each organ must 
have a specific adaptiveness to the particular function it is 
to fulfil, so that the action of that organ is a representation 
of an action of the function of the mind to which the former 
has been adapted. Thus it is found, according to the dis- 
coveries of Gitdl, that an organ exists in the brain which 
the religious tendency of the mind may put in action to 
represent itself through the bodily frame. The religious 
mind has a religious organ. 

898. Now, the excitement of the organ, whether under 
the iofluence of the mind, or under the irritation of a le- 
sion, or a specific drug, or the touch of a mesmerizer's 
fingers, will cause the development of its function. The 
result is that of an automatic action of the other parts of 
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the neryons system and certain muscles. Then the indi- 
iddual parts in motion represent one in profound 'worship 
or religious contemplation. No cautious thinker would 
say of this, that it is the worship of God ^^ in spirit and 
in truth.'^ 

394. Beligious insanity is the abnormal irritation of this 
organ. The matter of the organ, in this case, is made to 
act, not by the mind or spirit of the man, but by specific 
derangement^ of the organism. 

So, there is in some instances a diseased action induced 
upon the organ adapted to the mind's sense oi personality, 
and in one form of this derangement will represent itself 
God, in another (according to specific influences through- 
out) will represent the personality of Christ, in anomer 
that of a monkey, and so on, to a toad, a shilling bit, a 
stone, yea, a — nothing, according to the accompanying 
conditions. The same thing takes place in sleep, in trance, 
somnambulism, and clairvoyance. In every instance, how- 
ever, it takes place aside from or independent of the mincPs 
sdf -sense of personal identity. 

395. Professor Gregory, in speaking of such a case, 
says : ''He often loses in magnetic sleep his sense of iden- 
tity, sojhat he cannot tell his name, or gives himself 
another, frequently that of the operator, while yet he will 
speak sensibly and accurately on all other points. ""^ The 
professor also mentions another case, that of a clairvo^mt, 
who, in this state, described a locality in Gaffraria. While 
describmg himself as flying through the air, he ''all at 
once be^ to appear uneasy and alarmed, and told me," 
says the professor, that " he had &lleninto the water, and 
would be drowned if I did not help him. I commanded 
him to get out of the water ; and, after much actual exer- 
tion and alarm, he said he had got to the brink. He then 
said he had fallen into a river in Gaffiraria, at the place 
where a friend of his was bom. But what seemed very re- 
markable was, that he spoke of the river, the fields, &rm- 
houses, people, animals, and woods, as if perfectly bmiliar 

* Letters on Animal Magnetism, p. 82. 
16* 
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to him, and told me he had spent many years as a boy 
in that country ; whereas^ he has never been otU of 
Scotland. Moreover, he insisted he was not asleep, but 
wide awake, and, although his eyes were closed, said they 
were open, and oomplained that I was making a fool of 
him when I said he was asleep. He was somewhat pnzzled 
to explain how I, whom he knew to be in Edinburgh, could 
be conversing with him in Cafiraria, as he declared he was; 
and he was still more puzded when I asked him how he 
had gone to that country ; for he had admitted he had 
never been on board a ship. But still he maintained that 
he was in Caffraria, and had long lived there, and that 
he knew every man and every animal at the farm he 
described. It was evident that he had heard of Caffiraria 
from his friend."* 

Now, no one will contend that this state of the young 
man belonged to the personal, conscious self, the identical 
me of the man. The action of that had been suspended 
by the suspension of the normal consciousness, the reason 
and the ttnll. The remaining action, therefore, was that 
of the brain-centres under the influence of impressions. 

896. The countless lectures on psychology throughout 
this country for the last ten years have given innumerable 
examples of the susceptibilitv, on the part of the brain, to 
take on any sense of personal identity that may be imposed 
upon it; and who does not know that these results are 
durectly at variance with the sense of personal identity 
belonging to the real self, the genuine me, the responsible 
I myself of every man ? 

And is it not thid latter that distinguishes man from the 
mere animal 7 Is it not a conscious, personal identity — a 
consciously determining and directing power of taill and 
reason — whose sense of self-hood is the same to-day, 
to-morrow, and forever 1 And is it not a prerogative of 
this to control the brain ? But when the conditions of this 
rational control are suspended (or another excitant invades 
the material dominions and stirs up fictitious personalities 

* Letters on Animal Magnetism, p. 828. 
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and ghostly visionfl), is all thirto be attributed only to the 
spirits of another world? 

When the riehtfol dominion of the brain is wrested firom 
the reason and the will (which, as SchiUer says, is but 
reason's eternal law), what fimtastic visions, what mim- 
icry, what assumption of vagaries ! yea, even the person- 
ality of the infinite God may be assumed, or that of a 
worm! 

897. And here let us meet at once the most fatal fallacy 
of those who reason for the spiritual origin of the modem 
phenomena, as it can best be met at this point. It is said 
by the advocates of the spiritual theory, that, as these 
manifestations declare themselves to be spiritual, or to 
have their origin from another world, we are bound to 
accept of their own declaration. There would be more 
show of reason in this, if there were no such facts existing 
as we have just presented with regard to the fictitious per- 
sonalities which are often known to be assumed in the brain, 
independent of the mind's own personality. 

898. Now, does it require a foreign spirit to take pos- 
session of the brain of a man, in order to the development 
of another personality in that individual ; the appearance 
of a second personality di&ring firom that which belongs to 
the man ? No assumption codd be more manifestly fiuse ; 
and most strangely blinded must be that mind that does 
not see its falsity. The same source lies in the medium for 
fictitious personalities and fiilse identities and unreal beings, 
as in the insane, the dreamer, the somnambule, the clair- 
voyant. One and the same law governs the bndn of all. 
You might as well, then, require the reason to accept of 
the vasaries of the insane, as to require it to accept of the 
contradictions of the "rappings." 

899. The phenomena of fictitious personalities, or ideal 
identities in the nervously deranged, have produced singular 
results upon the beliefe of men in all ages. Some of the 
cases presented by the old European writers are so excel- 
lent in their illustration of the law of specific influences 
tending to develop this species of phenomena, that we feel 
bound to notice some of them. Before we proceed to these 
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intereBting details, however, %e will once more refer to the 
work of Mr. Ballou, with regard to another important con- 
cession. 

400. Having shown that the bias, prejudice and pre- 
dilections of some ' mediums do govern and control the 
'' raps," &c., he, as a second step, remarks that '^ in other 
cases there has been an overruling psychological influ- 
ence exerted by some powerful mind or m,inds present 
in the room, with the medium. In such cases," he con- 
tinues, '^ this powerful influence, with or without the con- 
sciousness of the medium^ has elicited answers just such 
as had been wished or willed by the managing mind. 
And these answers have alternately contradicted each other 
in the plainest manner during the same half-hour's demcm- 
stration. In one instance, a strong-willed man resolved to 
reverse certain disagreeable predictions, frequently repeated 
through two tipping media who often sat in conjunction. 
The result was, he could overrule one of them, sitting 
alone, and get the responses to suit himself. But both 
of them together overmatched his psychological powers. I 
might," he continues, '^give names, plsuces, dates, and 
details in this connection." 

'^ There can be no reasonable doubt," he continues, *' of 
the facts just stated. It may be set down as certain^ that 
there are cases wherein some of the important demonstra- 
tions are caused, or greatly affected, by vs-departed 
spirits. How &r influences of this sort extend and char- 
acterize spirit manifestations, remains to be ascertained. 
We can positively identify them in many cases. In 
some they are known to the parties concerned, and ac- 
knowledged to have been consciously and intentionally 
exerted. In others they may be justly suspected, where 
no consciousness of them is felt by the medium,, or by 
any domifiant mind.^^ 

401. The same facts here conceded we have observed 
from tHe commencement of our investigation of these phe- 
nomena, and it has been the palpable manner in which many 
of them have presented themselves to thinking and un- 
prejudiced observers, that has led so many to the conclusion 
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that the whole is the result of some *' new kind of mesmer- 
ism," or pathetism. Bat while this influence of surround- 
ing persons upon the character of some of the responses has 
been too palpable and evident to be denied, other phenomena 
of an analogous character have been witnessed, where no 
connection could be traced to any mortal present. 

The latter, then, are left in the analysis as apparent, 
residual phenomena, which we shall treat in their place. 
The residual phenomena embrace that class which seem 
entirely disconnected with the mortal psychological phe- 
nomena referred to by Mr. Ballou in his second class, and 
which we are now treating. 

402. There is no part of the phenomena of the manifesta- 
tions which seem to indicate so much superhuman or super- 
mundane agency, as those we find to be residual. The 
subtlety of their causes, and their deeply mysterious char- 
acter, seem to bid defiance to the penetrating search of the 
most sagacious. That we have succeeded in laying hold of 
their philosophy cannot be judged hastily. It has required 
long and patient research, rigorous analysis, and a careful 
and discriminating comparison and classification, to arrive 
at our conclusions. It would, therefore, be impossible to 
give the whole process we have gone through. ' We can 
barely give short-hand &cts, and present our reasoning in 
the most compressed logical form. K any fault is found 
with this, let it be remembered that it is with our necessity, 
not with our choice. 

Mr. Ballou's facts and observations we have quoted are 
important, and as concessions they are invaluable to the 
truth-seeker. Honor to him for his discrimination and 
honesty in this matter. Let us, in the next chapter, observe 
their import and the deductions that must inevitably be 
drawn fitt>m them when placed in juxtaposition with others 
we have collected. 

It would be well for the reader to review the points we 
have gone over thus &r, as each one is as the link of a 
chain, having its relative importance to the whole. 



CHAPTER III. 

Three important points in Mr. Ballon's concessions — Necessary condi- 
tions material throughont — Deductions — Susceptibility of the brain 
of the medium — Four classes of prooft — Snsoeptibili^, to what — 
PassiYeness, to what? — All agreed as to necessary conditions — 
Suspension of will and the action of reason — Consequence — Obserra- 
tion — Additional concession — Manifestations — Command of the 
power in the earlier stage — Action of the braiU'Ksentres without 
consciousness — Odylic force without consciousness — Limit of spirit- 
ual power — Influence of "willing *' and " wishing,** in producing 
oertain sounds — Spiritual phenomena lie within the consciousness 
-^The brain's action automatic — Facts giyen — Subject to external 
influences — Cerebral and spinal automata — Testimony of physiolo- 
gists — Carpenter's — Laycock's — Wilkinson's — Deductions. 

408. Three important points are brought prominently 
to view in the &cts given U3 bv Mr. Ballon. 

Firstj An overrming psychological influence, in some 
cases from persons present with the medium, which modifies 
and controls the ^' demonstrations." 

Second, That this takes place with or without the con- 
sciousness of the medium. 

Third, That, in a case of two mediums, who were 
together, or in close rapport, the demonstrations' could not 
be controlled by a third person ; but when they were separ- 
ated, the demonstrations from one coidd be controlled by 
another person, 

404. Let us look at each of these, in turn, and analyze 
closely. Notice, first, that in order fbr the demonstrations, 
namely, the movement of a table, the raps and the involun- 
tary movement of the medium's muscles, to be governed by 
another person, so as to indicate intelligence, certain condi- 
tions are necessary to be fulfilled. 
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(a) The operator's cerebrum must be active under the 
influenoe of tiie mind's purpose. (6) This active state of 
the operator's brain must be exactly propagated to the 
medium^s brain, (c) The medium's brain or cerebrum 
must be susceptible, or in a condition to receive the prop- 
agated influence, {d) There must be some sort of 
medium or conductor, through vrhich this influence from 
the brain of the one will be propagated to the brain of the 
other, (e) This influence received by the medium's cere- 
brum, must perfectly represent itself there (as the face of 
a man is perfectly represented on the daguerreotype plate, 
or as a thing is imaged on the retina). (/) This must 
be an action of the medium's cerebrum, of a specific char- 
acter, {g) This specific action of the medium's cerebrum 
must give a controlling influence to the agent that we have 
demonstrated to have emanation fit>m the human organism, 
under peculiar conditions. (A) Or the medium's organism 
must be in the condition to act an involuntary pantomime, 
and thus represent the action in the brain. Thus, the 
''raps" or involuntary movements of the 'medium will 
represent the " wish " or " will " of the operator. 

405. Deductions. 

First, It follows, therefore, that all the necessary con- 
ditions, and the whole process from the movement of the 
operator's brain, in a specific manner, to tiie movement of 
the table, or the raps, or the involuntary movement of the 
medium's muscles (representing the cerebral action of the 
operator), are purely physical^ and, therefore, not spiritual. 

Second, It tiierefore follows, that among all the neces- 
sary conditions, that of a conscious knowledge of the 
process is totally excluded. Hence, according to the 
observations of Mr. Ballou's second point, the process may 
take place with or without the consciousness of the 
medium. 

Third, The consciousness of tiie medium is, therefore, a 
mere incidental circumstance ; whereas, the i^nconscious 
action of the brain is the general rule, tiie almost constant 
attendant 

Fourth, It therefore follows, as an inevitable result, tiiat 
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• 

the specific action of one person's bndn, may be uncon- 
Bcionsly propagated to another's brain, and there be exactly 
represented, in a second cerebral action. This ceSrebnd 
action may propagate itself to the automatic centres in the 
spinal axis, and thus exactly represent itself in the involun- 
tary play of the muscles, or (if the person is a '^ rapper ") 
play upon the agent that emanates from the organism that 
produces the raps or moves tables, and there represent itself 
in automatic play as on the muscles. This is no fancy 
sketch. We challenge its refutation as a logical deduc- 
tion.* 

p 406. Let us notice, now, the &ct of the susceptibility 
on the part of the brain of the medium, — susceptibility to 
the influence emanating from other persons. If we take 
this as a logical fiM^, drawn from the absolute conditions 
necessary to the supposed spiritual source of the phe- 
nomena, its truth cannot be denied by those who advocate 
that theory ; — for, (1.) It would be a solecism to talk of a 
medium for an agent; or influence, when the medium is not 
susceptible lb its propagating tendency. It is not a 
tnedium unless it is susceptible, — unless it is susceptible 
to that for which it acts as a medium. It must, in some 
way, yield to the influence. (2.) Again, the fact of the 
susceptibility of the " medium" is everywhere implied in 
the literature of the spiritualist. No careful reader can 
be ignorant of this. (S.) Still further, it is plamly and 
unequivocally declared, as a necessary condition, and ^'of 
the highest importance." The Cincinnati f and Philadelphia 
works, in favor of the spiritual theory, are explicit on this 
point. And one who is, perhaps, among the most 
thoroughly " posted," and is himself a believer and advo- 
cate of the spiritual origin of the phenomena, has thus 
expressed himself: | 

^^ Mediums are more susceptible than others, and 
hence they must be more or less influenced by the mortals 

* In future oliapters these deduotions will be made more clear to the 
understanding of the general reader by illustrative facts, 
t See Mr. Cogahall's work on the Cincinnati phenomena, p. 26. 
t Sec " Spirit World,** for December 18 1851 
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"With whom thej associate. This condition is of the 
highest importance. ' Evil communications corrnpt good 
manners.' " 

(4.) And, more tlian all, the grand condition required 
of a person, in order to be what is termed a ^'reliable 
medium," renders it absolutely impossible for the person, 
who comes under it, to be otherwise than susceptible. 

Susceptible to what ? It is answered, — '^ to the influ- 
ence of spirits." This is not demonstrable. It is, merely, 
hypothetical, and has very questionable evidence to sustain 
it at best It will be remembered, that we have presented 
testimony from the spiritual side, showing that the person, 
in order to become a "medium" for these phenomena, 
must be passive to the agency that influences him, — that 
the reason and the will must exert no controlling influence 
over his cerebral organization. And we have also shown, 
that the same condition is observed, in producing mesmeric 
or pathematic phenomena. 

407. In the latter, it is known, that just in proportion 
to the passive, or non-controUing condition of the reason 
and the wiU^ is the unconscious and involuntary character 
of the phenomena. From this it follows, that, so far as the 
brain can be made to act independent of the mind of the 
subject, so far that mind will be unconscious of the 4>rain's 
action. Those " media," then, who become the most inde- 
pendent, — that is, whose cerebral organs are excited most 
perfectly, without the controlhng power of their own 
fninds, — will be the least conscious of the real relation 
which they sustain to the phenomena. 

408. This deduction is supported by the facts in the 
case. We have known persons, on first becoming subjects 
of the "intelligent" phenomena of the "raps," to exercise 
a conscious control, as to the character or manner of phe- 
nomenal developments ; but, on becoming more deeply in- 
ducted, the brain became subject, in specific ways, to 
external influences, entirely independent of the " desire " 
or ^^vnsh^^ or *^will^^ of the medium. Then, all seemed 
so foreign from the real personality of the individual, as to 
induce him to believe himself subject to the influence of 

17 
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heavenly visitants. The same thing has been observed by 
Mr. BaUou."*^ " It is a remarkable fact," says he, '^ that 
some mediums, who, during the first few days or weeks of 
their mediomship, knew memselves to have considerable ^ 
power over the manifestations, have gradoally become clear 
and passive, and fonnd themselves, at last, utterly unable 
to affect the responses and communications made through 
them. I have in my mind a worthy friend, of unquestion- 
able veracity, who stated to me that this was the case with 
him. For several weeks after he found himself a medium, 
he could get very much such answers to questions as he 
pleased. During that stage of his mediumship he felt 
quite confident the whole tibdng was but a new species of 
^ mesmerism.' But after a while he began to &il of con- 
trolling the agency, and at length found it operating en- 
tirely independent of his most determined ^wiskmgs and 
vnUings.^ " 

409. Hence it is concluded, by even intelligent persons, 
and some of the members of the learned professions, that 
the agent that takes up the operation fix)m this point is a 
spiritual power, emanating from departed spirits. Mr. 
Ballou concludes that this, or somewhere here, is the limit 
of the influence of t<ndeparted spirits or spirits in the flesh, 
and consequently the point at which we begin to have the 

Ehenomena of the agency of purely spiritual beings. This 
ypothesis presupposes that there is no power inherent 
in man, adequate to the production of the phenomena 
lying out of his consciousness ; but this is contradicted by 
facts. 

410. The power is allowed (as we have already wm\ 
to lie within his consciousness, — within the influence or 
the "wishing" and the "willing" energy. The "wish- 
ing" and the "willing" are within the consciousness. 
But it is not the ^^tvishing'^ and the ^^willing^^ that 
in any case produce the phenomena directly. The " wish- 
ing" and the "willing" cannot take place in the brain 
without, at the same instant, effectiAg a change of the mat- 

* See <* Spirit BlaniftstatioDB/' page 61. 
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to of the brain ; and it is by a chcmge of mcOter that the 
odylic ageat (as in the case with electricity) is affected, — 
dimincUed, Now, whether this change of matter take 
place in consequence of an action of the ^^wiU" or a 
''wish," or a conscious emotion, nothing but the will or 
wish, or oonsdotts emotion, will be knmon to the mind; 
whereas, the change of matter will be tmconschus or 
not cognized by the mind, and the consequent emanation 
of the physical agent will therefore be unconsciously af- 
fected, unless it interfere with the sensorium. But avoid- 
ing this, there will be no conscious knowledge of the 
physical emanation. 

411. This fact is clearly exhibited in cases where the 
medium's characteristic bad orthography is characterized 
in the ''raps." Here, there is, howeva:, no wish, no de- 
sire, no will for such a result. There lies the habit of 
action in the. brain, — the tendency of the organ of lan- 
guage to act in a particular manner, when excited. Cer- 
tain words are always iq^consdously spelled wrongly, 
whether the " medium" wiiites, or speUs the words vocally 
in the normal or usual state, or whether she is acting as a 
^^mediumJ^ In the latter capacity she does not think 
of the words that are to be " rapped" out, nor of the let- 
ters that are to be thrown together to oompose the words, 
and yet her orthography comes out true to the habit of 
her orthographic organ. Otherwise, why should the 
'*rapa" come on precisely those letters she would use in 
a word if writing to a friend? 

The "raps" purported in one instance to come fit)m 
John Q. Adams. In charging the circle and all present 
with the duty of fSdth, it was rapped out with considerable 
emphasis, "You must ^beleve,^ you must not ^dout,^" 
Other. words were also spelled incorrectly, according to her 
usual liabit. This unconscious action of the oi^an ac- 
cording to its every-day habit, was, therefore, a simple 
fulfilment of its common tend^cy, and was "unwilled," 
"undesired," as to this particular method. For she diid 
not will to spell incorrectly, and certainly did not desire 
it, even if she had the control of the agent that produced 
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the ''raps." Bat over this she had no control. Every- 
thing was believed to be the work of spirits, and the bad 
orthography was passed over by the circle withoat observa- 
tion, or was attributed to the very imperfect method of 
making nse of the letters of the alphabet. 

412. Now, in order to see at once how the brain may 
be made to plav its part automatically without the reason, 
desire, will or knowledge of the mind, let us consider a few 
facts. 

First, The every-day* matter-of-&ct character of this 
cerebral automatic action. We have already seen its won* 
derfol development in the case of the young woman, related 
by Coleridge. With her the unconscious impressions made 
upon her brain in childhood, were unconsciously developed 
in after years by an inflammatory irritation. 

The same automatic law is exhibited when a person 
finds himself unconsciously whistling or humming snatches 
of a tune that he had heard before, somewhere, but cannot 
recall to mind. It is also seen in the boy, who, while 
watching his mother cut a piece of tough material with 
her scissors, unconsciously imitates the movements ; while 
the instrument is opening and shutting, laboriously, see 
his jaws open and shut in the same manner. His jaws 
are also a pair of scissors and his tongue a piece of cloth. 
Here i» the automatic action of imitation. 

It is seen in the gentleman, who, while whetting his 
razor, unconsciously imitates his wife paring quinces by 
his side. This takes place simply from turning his eUten- 
turn to her. He cuts his hand, spoils his rassor-strap, and 
dulls his razor. 

The relation of a few such cases in the presence of a 
company, will recall to the mind of every one present 
numerous other cases. A bell-man in a neighboring town 
informed me that frequently, when he rang for fire, the 
neighboring lads would hover around to watch his labors, 
and he has always been amused to see their corresponding 
motions, without the least consciousness of what they were 
doing. 

A gentleman informs us that he has often found himself 
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when walking, nnconsciously imitating different persons in 
iheir sait, especially his father and certain particular friends. 
A hi^y intelligent printer, also, informed us, not long 
since, that he had often found himself solving a problem, or 
planning some scheme entirely foreign from his labor, while 
his eyes had unconsciously reyerted to the copy on the 
case, and his hand had picKed up the type from the right 
boxes and placed them in the '< stick." Another printer 
remarked that he had performed the same thing, and after 
his stick had become full, emptied it, and, on coming to 
himself, had not the least remembrance of having com- 
posed several paragraphs. The same phenomenon is ob- 
served in the medium. Savs Supernal Theology, page 12, 
'^ The manifestation is as often made when the mind of the 
medium is occupied by other and engrossing subjects, as 
when directed to the responses ;" and it has been argued 
from this that the phenomena must, therefore, result from 
the influence of spirits. The evidence, however, falls on 
the other side. 

Now, before the printer is able to compose or set up his 
type expeditiously, he must be initiated. The printer, like 
a writing medium, must be inducted. Before this, the 
hand cannot move into the right boxes, and pick up the 
letters in the right way, and place them in the stick cor- 
rectly, while the mind is attendiug to the copy, and espec- 
ially while it is engaged in something foreign. After this 
induction has thoroughly taken place, the mind itself can 
be employed otherwise. 

418. Thus it may be illustrated: The overseer of an 
establishment is to the persons employed what the mind is 
to the functions of the brain. The overseer is the respon- 
sible agent, and instructs or impresses upon the hands what 
is to be done, and, when he finds he has accomplished this, 
he can attend to planning in other matters. So each hand 
in the establishment is like an organ. of the brain. Hence, 
if they have a weak mind to superintend and instruct them, 
they, like the hands in a mechanic shop, under similar cir- 
cumstances, do thinss by halves, or fun wild with follies^ 
as happened with we gentleman whose mind paid more 

17* 
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ftttention to the mh and her qninoe-paring than to the 
razor-stropping. The function of imitation took up the 
play upon the razor. 

Some can never be inducted into a printer's trade, because 
they can never learn to follow the copy, and think of some* 
thing else aside from the letters in the boxes ; and ethos, 
for the reason that they can compose only what they happen 
to have their mind upon. For the same reasons, same 
persons can never become '' medium^.^^ 

414. Not only the printer's trade, but all the mechan* 
ical arts, rest upon the same law of our nature. When we 
named thb abstractly to an intelligent gentleman, the other 
day, without giving any examples of its operation, he que- 
ried, and demanded a palpable example to show, as we nad 
stated, that it is a law of common every*day life. He sat 
rocking in a chair. Knowing that he was not conscious 
of what he was doins, and that this was a most palpable 
example, we remarked that he had such an example, and 
was givine it himself, and asked him what he was doing. 
He looked surprised, and wondered what we alluded to, 
stopped rocking an instant, looked down, and thought 
deeply. Failing to hit upon the palpable example, he looked 
up, and commenced rocking again. Again we alluded 
to the example; but he could not perceive that he was 
doin£ something beside his thinking, and we were obliged 
to teU him at last. It was too good an example to be lost 
upon his mind.'*^ Other cases might be given here ; but 
these are sufficient. We shall refer to others, hereafter, of 
a more singular character. 

415. Thus the actions of human beings divide them- 
selves into two classes ; first, those that belong to the con- 
scious, rational, responsible nature, exhibiting reason and 
will, and an unchanging sense of personal identity ; second, 
into those that are developed without the rational nature, — 
without its consciousness, its reason, its will, — and are 
automatic, consequently entirely irresponsible. 

* There are those whose theories \>lmd their reason to the importaat 
lesson which even such palpable &ct8 teach, and see no philosophy 
except in a befogging mjsticism. 
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The first class declare the superiority of man, and his 
alliance with the Divinity ; the second his alliance with the 
world of instinctive aninud life. For the acts of the latter 
there is no responsibility without the sanction of the form^. 
The idiot is not responsible for his acts, nor the man who 
has lost the exercise of his reason. So, also, the somnam- 
bulist is not reepoDfflble, neither is the '' medium," for his 
ads and communications. 

416. Now, it is not to be questioned that, if the phe- 
nomena of the "mediuQv" are attributable to the powers 
of his own organism, they must be to the second class of 
powers. Indeed, we have already demonstrated that the 
phenomenon of &lse orthography has its source in the irra- 
tiooal or automado functions. This demonstrates the auto- 
matic action of the organ of language ; and if there is an 
automatic play of one cerebral organ which exhibits itself 
in the phenomena of the movement of objects and in the 
production of sounds in a specific manner, who shall set the 
limits to the like automatic play of every other cerebral 
organ? 

417. That the cerebral organs are susceptible of auto- 
matic action without involving the consciousness of a per- 
son, we have already given &cts to prove, and have shown 
that it is not an occasional circumstance of life, but a law 
of human nature, a phenomenon of everv-day lifb. 

418. It is necessary, in order to unoerstand the philos- 
ophy of this subject still further, that we look at the con- 
ditions necessary for the development of these phenomena, 
especially the influences which produce them. Let us, 
however, look at a second class of facts, — those mentioned 
by physiologists, which show the automatic play of the 
cerebral organs, as well, also, as the automatic action of 
the spinal system. 

419. We can refer«to no higher authority, on this sub- 
ject, than to Carpenter, :in his celebrated work on the 
''Principles of Human Physiology." ''Automatic action 
may be excited in man," says he, " when the cerebrum is 
in a state of functional inactivity, as in sleep or coma [mes- 
meric conditions], or when the power is concentrated upon 
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itself, as in profound thought^ sucli as cannot be called 
forth when the cerebrum is in active operation and in com- 
plete connection with the automatic centres in the spine." 
Again he says, '^ In man, ideas with which the feelings of 
pleasure or pain are associated, constitute emotions, and 
these, if strongly excited, may act downward upon the 
muscles, through the medium of the automatic apparatus, 
quite independently of the willj and even in opposition 
to it ; thus constituting a sort of reflex action of 

THE CEREBRAL GANQLL/^." "^ 

Carpenter also mentions the two ways by which the 
actions of the brain influence the bodily system. '^ This 
action," he says, ^4s of two kinds; the one, direct, irra- 
tional, and involuntary." This is the automatic action 
we have already illustrated with several cases. " The 
other indirect, rational, and voluntary." And this last is 
the action wherein every man is conscious. The other is 
'' the result of the emotions following closely upon the sen- 
sation which excited it, and, consequently," he remarks, 
'' belongs to the consensual (or automatic) group. It is 
excited without any consciousness of the purpose to be 
answered by it ; and the power of the will is only ex- 
eited (when excited at all) to direct or to restrain it." 

This has happened, in some few instances, among the 
eases we have to relate in Ihis work. '^ The spinal cord," 
however, '^ constitutes a distinct centre, or, rather, a collec- 
tion of centres, of nervous influence," and it has become a 
settled point that these centres act independent of the 
wilLf 

420. Laycock observed that in the refles, or automatic 
action, in man, arising from abnormal conditions, and 
even in some normal conditions of the nervous system, the 
convolutions of the cerebrum, or principal organs of the 
brain, may t>e more or less engaged in the production of 
the phenomena. He gives cases where this does take 
place. Heaee be concludes that '' although the brain is 

*See work aboye oito^ chapter on Kenroua fijet^nu partioiilail/ 
(§ 848, 828, 886, 837, 868-378, 874-887, 422-460, 457-470. 
t See, also, I>imglenwm!« fluman Phygiology, voL i, pp. 98, 99. 
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the organ of consciousness," it is also '' subject to flie law 
of reflex [or automatic] action. . Thus he shows that '4n 
this respect the brain does not differ from other ganglia of 
the nervous system."* 

Essentially the same observations were made by Sir 
Charles Bell. !nie student on this subject will find a field 
of riches in that masterly work, " The Anatomy and Phys- 
iology of Expression." We have no room for any of nis 
beta here. 

421. Dr. Wilkinson t presents the same view. We 
cannot forbear quoting the following from his chapter on 
the brain : '' We have found," says he, '' that it [the bram] 
consists, first, of an automatic apparatus, the spinal brain, 
by which contacts are apprehended, and motions executed, 
without the intervention of our consciousness ; secondly, 
of an animal brain, which is to all intents and purposes 
animal, or imagines, desires, lusts, contrives, plans and 
acts, from animal motives, though very imperfectly, from 
defect of instinct, which is the limiting perfection of the 
beasts ; and, thirdly, of a rational and voluntary function, 
playing in its revolving cortex, and evidencing the presence 
of an invisible mind, whose action reveals the human brain. 
Thus we have found that the brain per se is not human, 
but perpetually humanized ; and that in its openness to 
that which is next above it, and its docility to the spirit, 
lies its grand endowment. In thus proceeding from below 
upward, we have been separating parts whose perfection lies 
in their harmonious union. We must now make amends by 
declaring that the influence of reason, prmeating the ani- 
mal brain, gives it powers superemment over instinct; 
and as man domesticates the animals, or chooses those which 
suit his purposes and abolishes the rest, so does reiison 
govern the modes of the brain, feeds upon its tranquil emo- 
tions, and compresses those which are fierce, governs its 
imaginations, and, in a word, civilizes the savdge countries 
of the original head." % 

* DoDglenflon's Human Physiology, toL L, pp. 99, 100. Aim British 
and Foreign Med. Rev., January, 1845. 

t J. J. G. Wilkinson, member of the Royal CoUege of Snrgeonft Eng- 
land See his Human Body and its ConnectionB, &o. 

tnrid.,p. 40« 
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Dr. Wilkinson, in seeking for the use of the brain to 
tlie mind, asks, " What is the use of the spinal cord to the 
senses and the brain?" The answer to this ^'will gire 
us," he sajs, '' a similitude of the answer to the previous 
question. Its use is to carry the general cerebral princi- 
ples into an automatic or mechanics^ sphere, and there to 
set them up in unconscious operation. Thus, the spinal 
cord makes motions which look as though they proceeded 
from emotions, when yet there is nothing felt.""^ So the 
office of the cerebrum is to represent the action of the 
mind, or human spirit; and in this it is as mechanical in 
its action as the spinal ganglia. Thus the organs of the 
brain make motions which appear to be those of thought, 
when yet they do not think ; and these motions may not 
only be ezcitea by the mind, but by any specific stimu- 
lus, as those of drugs, alcoholic drinks, the odylic agent, 
or mesmerism. The brain is, therefore, to the mind, or 
human spirit, what the spinal marrow is to the brain. 
Neither of them, in themselves, have spiritual power, but 
are the mechanical instruments — the material machinery 
— adapted to the execution of definite offices. It b passive 
to impressions, and reflects them back to the source from 
whence they are derived, and acts as the medium through 
which the material world communicates its facts and phe- 
nomena to the intelligent mind. And as these affect the 
brain, so the mind takes cognizance of them, and deduces 
the higher principles of nature. • 

DEDUCTIONS. 

422. First f It is evident, then, that, the external world 
is constantly affecting the brain, — constantly producing 
impressions ; and yet but comparatively few of these im- 
pressions pass to the mind, and are known through the 
consciousness. As Wilkinson says : ' ' Many of our impres- 
sions are unconscious, nay, perhaps all through the longer 
part of then* course, though travelling along the cerebral 
lines." We have alreac^ given numerous facts which 

* WiUun0oii*8 HaniMi Body and its CoaoMtioiis, p. sa 
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plainly evidence this ; and we shall have occasion, by and 
by, to present another class of interesting facts to the same 
purpose. 

Secondj It is still farther evident, from the facts vre 
have advanced, that these unconscious impressions may, 
and, indeed, do, daily. play back, as reflex actions of the 
brain, without involving, the slightest action of the mind ; 
except, it may be, in cognizing the ultimate results, as 
when the '' medium," like any other spectator, witnesses 
the movement of the object, hears the sounds, or observes 
the movement of his own hand in its involuntary motion. 

Third, It is precipitate, therefore, in view of such facts 
as these, to attribute to the influence of disembodied spirits 
that which so evidently lies within the sphere of the human 
orsuiization, and human relations, and mundane agencies. 

We are next to view the abnormal developments of the 
human cerebral powers. The phenomena under this head 
carry with them an interest in the explanation of the 
present mysteries that cannot fidl to awaken universal at* 
tention. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON DEDUCTIONS. 

IntereBt and importanoe of this Bubjeot — Points brought forward— 
The action of the new agent — Its direction and influence firom' the' 
psychological points in the brain — Connection of the dedactions so 
fiur drawn from phenomena — Bird's-eye Tiew. 

It is well, here, to bring forward the points that we haye 
thus far demonstrated by facts, in order to see what we 
have acoomplished, and the prospects that still lie before us 
of additional demonstrations. For the facts we have so far 

g'ven belong, in their classification, to numerous others, 
tdeed, they so obviously point to them, that the studious 
reader cannot have failed, before this, to have perceiyed the 
extended relation. There is no class of phenomena, per- 
haps, that carries with it so intense an interest as that we 
are here investigating. 

The reader will, therefore, note carefully the import 
and relation of each of the following deductions, which we 
have drawn from all the principal &cts of part first, and, 
up to the present, of part second. They offer a tolerable 
glimpse of the philosophy of the present mysterious phe- 
nomena. Will some one earnestly and honestly attempt 
their refutation? 

Firstj That, under peculiar conditions of the human 
organism, a physical agent is evolved from it, which reacts 
upon external objects on the mere contact of the person 
thus conditioned, and even in some cases without contact, 
producing their movement, &c. 

Second, That this agent has been observed, by some of 
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the first pfailofiophers, to be different from the Trell-kuown 
characteristics of electricity and magnetism ; and, therefore, 
that it cannot be either of t&em as thej are generallj 
known. 

Third, That in its otim essential charcuUeristics (those 
wherein there is a manifest difference from the character- 
istics of other well-lmown agentsV it declares itself identi- 
cal with the Odyle of Reichenoach. 

Fourth, That it is, therefore, identical with the agent 
that is pat in action in the processes of '' Animal Mag- 
netism," or where one organization acts (sympathetically) 
npon another, or where any external thing reacts or 
sympathetically affects the brain and nervous organization, 
and, therefore, that the same physical agent emanates from 
all bodies of matter. 

Fifth, That it is hence the bond of sympathetic relation 
between all external natore and the organism (especially 
the brain) of man. 

Sixth, That, therefore, this agent is put in operation, 
not only from the lower part of man's organism (by cer- 
tain abnormal actions consequent upon peculiar conditions, 
as was witnessed by Arago in the case of Angelique Cot- 
tin, and in other cases we have mentioned); but also from 
the higher portions of the org^mization (as frt>m that of 
the brain), by establishing the same essential conditions. 

Seventh, That, when these essential conditions happen 
to be established merely in the lower part of the organism, 
then the movement of external things, and the sounds pro- 
duced, will not indicate or represent an intelligent influ- 
ence ; but, when the proper conditions are also established 
in connection with the brain, then the reaction of the 
agent upon external things trill represent just those 
characteristics of the brain^s action which are at the 
time thrown into unconscious development by cerebral 
disturbance. 

Eighth, That the brain may, under a peculiar condi- 
tion, play automaticaUy, without a spirittieU influence, 
and in the above manner represent the characteristics of 
the parts of the cerebrum in action, as, for example, when 

18 
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the medium's characteristic orthography is represented in 
the "raps." 

Ninth, That, nnder these pecnliar conditions, the "bias^ 
habit ^Tki jpredUections^' of the brain of the ^^ medium^* 
may represent themselves in the exterttal phenomena. 
That, therefore, by the same law, the impressions made 
upon the brain may represent themselves in the same 
way. 

Tenth, That " mediums" are " more susceptible to ifn- 
pressions than other s,^^ and, therefore, more ready to be 
unconsciously influenced and impressed in the cerebral 
organs by surrounding persons. 

Eleventh, That, accordingly, many "mediums" have 
been known to be so influenced by surrounding persons, 
as to present (consciously and unconsciously to themselves) 
m the phenomena of the ^^raps,^^ ^'tips,^' ^c, perfect 
representations of the notions entertained by the former. 

Twelfth, That the influence of the urill of persons pres- 
ent, under peculiar conditions of the "medium" (generally 
in the earlier stage of the development of the medium's 
powers), has been known to manifest its characteristics in 
the " raps." 

Thirteenth, That this is not by a direct, but by an 
indirect influence of the will, namely, by a change in the 
condition of the brain of a specific character, which the 
will efiects. 

Fourteenth, Th&t, consequently, whether the specific 
change be effected, under the required conditions, by the 
will, or by an active bias of the. mind or of the brain, or 
an awakened habit, or a " wish," or desire, or a notion, a 
"prejudice," or a predilection, or an unconscious impres- 
sion, will make no difference except, in the specific char- 
acter of the influence, and the part or parts of the brain 
thrown into unconlscious action. 

Fifteenth, That, therefore, it is the specific action of 
the braifi, under pectdiar conditions, that constitutes 
the immediate cause of the quc^i intelligence in the 
"raps," the "tipplngs," the " hand-movings," and the 
pantomimic representations of the medium. 
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Sixteenth^ That, inasmuch as the brain may, under 
peculiar conditions, act independently of the vish and the 
-will of the medium, and evmt in opposition to the will, it 
follows, that '^ communications " may be obtained in direct 
opposition to the tinll of the '' medium,'' without the (sup- 
posed) influence of departed spirits. 

Seventeenth, That, inasmuch as somnambulism and clair- 
Tovance are but the action of.lhe brain, independent of the 
will, the reason, the self-conscious personality, and depend, 
indeed, mostly upon a total suspension of personal spiritual 
action, and a passive submission to predominant exter* 
nal influence ; and inasmuch as this is precisely analogous 
to the grand condition required in the person who becomes 
a medium, it follows, that essentially the same conditions 
of brain are established in all, — namely, a highly suscepti- 
ble condition, on the part of the cerebrum, to every form 
of specific influence from without. 

Eighteenth^ That, inasmuch as the influence which im- 
mediately efiects this peculiar condition (as in cases of 
experimental operation) is the same as that which establishes 
the relation between the subject's brain and the operator's ; 
and inasmuch as this influence is proved to be purely 
physical, — namely, the propagation of physical chuiges, — 
it follows, inevitably, that Uiere remains not the slightest 
foundation for supposing the direct agency of spirits^ 
whether in the body or oui of the body. 

Nineteenth, That, inasmuch as the individual^ sever- 
eign, conscious, personal ms, is the highest nature of 
fnan, — consequently the human spirit, — whose sense of 
selfhood is inviolate, it follows that that condition, in 
which the individual, sovereign, conscious, personal me is 
suspended, and the sense of selfhood is viohUed, and the 
person converted into an automaton, is not a spiritual 
condition, but, on the contrary, is Bk suspension of spiritual 
action, and a cerebral submission to predominant mate- 
rial influences and sensuous forces, — a disannuJlmg of 
the law of self -sovereignty. 

Twentieth, That all revelation, therefore, that pretends 
to come from the spiritual world, only on condition of its 
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passage through an atUcmaton medium, is impossible; 
and its pretension a libel upon the name of spirit^ and a 
reproach upon the character of the Infinite Wisdom. 

Twenty-first^ That, inasmuch as the general cerebral 
condition of the '' medium " of the present day, and that of 
the clairvoyant, and that of the insane, is andogous, if not, 
indeed, identical, the specific phenomena of each are very 
liable to be manifested in them all ; and that the transition 
from the particular condition of one to that of another * is 
often exceedingly swift, and the more to be dreaded and 
avoided as it is unconscious. 

But, in order to understand the subject of clairvovanoe 
more clearly, let us study into ita phO^hj irith greater 
attention than has vet been paid to it in this country. 
This we may not do, however, without a very careful analy- 
sis of its phenomena, and an observance of the laws of 
cerebral sympathetic action and relation. We have not suf- 
ficient room, however, to take a thorough view of this sub- 
ject ; for, as we have shown that it is not a spiritual action 
of the mind, but a material action of the brain (without, at 
times, even the most remote relation of personal mind), it 
will be demanded of us to show by what laws or principles 
T>f mat^al action this takes place. To answer all reason- 
able questions on these points requires a separate work, 
which is forthcoming. 

* Who hsB not obaeryed the frequent clurroyanoe of ixiMne peraoni, 
and the often inBanity of elaiiroyante ? Do not enppoBe that we mean 
to sav that all clairroyants are inBane* any more tiuui that aU the inaane 
are oLairYojants. 



CHAPTER V. 

ON THE ACTION OF THE BRAIN WITHOUT THE ACTION OF 

THE MIND. 

Cases giTen — Somnambulism — Cerebral antomatio action — Derange- 
ment — DedoctionB — Influence of drags, &c. — Deductions. 

423. We have already given numerous &cts, which 
demonstrate the capabilities of the organs of the brain to 
act independentlj of the mind. We have shown, in the 
enumeration of phenomena, that this takes place on the 
suspension of those conditions of the brain upon which the 
controlling action of the mind depends ; that, consequently, 
any local part of the brain, or, we may say, any organ of 
the mind, may be thA)wn into action at any time by a spe- 
cific irritant, on condition that, at the time, the niAnd is 
not controlling its action ; that, consequently, this action 
of the brain, or any local part of it, independently of the 
mind, will not^ necessarily, be a conscious action ; that, 
moreover, this independent action of any part of the brain 
will represent the characteristics usually exhibited when 
under the control of the mind ; that the only characteristio 
feature that distinguishes the action of the brain under the 
controlling action of the mind, Qrom the action of the brain 
without me controlling influence of the mind, is consdous- 
ness of personal (zction, — a perfect sense of selfhood 
in it. Thus, ^' I think, — I am conscious that I think ; I 
write, — I kfiow that I write ;" — that is, the mind has ^e 
guidance and control, and is always conscious of her own 
acts. 

424. But as the mind does not act without influencing 

18* 
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the brain, and certainlj does not execute her purposeB 
without throwing into action appropriate organs in the 
brain and nervous system, it follows, that the brain and 
nervous system are entirely automatic in their action. 
The action of the brain and nervous system, therefore, is 
representative. 

425. Now, the action of the brain, &c., could not be 
representative of the mind's action unless it possessed within 
itself such a capacity. We know, from observation, that it 
is possessed of such a function. It cannot, therefore, be 
denied that the brain possesses within itself, as a material 
organization, the capadty or function of representing 
mind. But inasmuch as the true sense of selfhood and 
unalterable personality belongs only to the controlling 
action of the latter, it follows, that the action of the brain, 
without the controlling action of the mind, is destitute of 
the true sense of selfhood and unalterable personality. 

426. This is precisely the &ct, as we have seen, in all 
action of the brain excited under the suspended action or 
non-controlling condition of the personal mind, as witnessed 
in insanity, feverish delirium, mesmerism, pathetism, som- 
nambulism, and all nervous epidemics where cerebral con- 
volutions become disturbed. • 

427. Few are aware of the capacities of the brain ; but 
it must be allowed by every one, on a moment's reflection, 
that those capacities must be almost infinitely varied, in 
order to serve the purposes of the mind. It must be capa- 
ble of representing every minute shade of thought which 
the mind itself is capable of executing. It must be in- 
tensely susceptible to the slightest stimulant, in order to 
represent outwardly the action of the mind, and also in- 
wardly to the mind the characteristics of the outward world. 

42o. And here let us notice carefully this double office 
of the brain« It must be seen that as it stands intermedi- 
ately between the mind and the outer world, it is capable 
of representing in two directions. Frst, as we have already 
seen, it must be able to represent the action of the mind to 
the outer world. Second, it must be able to represent the 
action of the outer world io the mind. 
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429. The brain, therefore, is taroeptiUe not only to the 
influence of the mind that oceapies it, but to the world of 
infloenoes that lie oatside of it It is evident, then, that 
-without ibis double snsoeptibility of the brain, neither tho 
mind ooold represent its actions to the enter world, nor the 
outer world represent its actions to the mind. 

430. Kow mark the inevitable deduction, die importanoe 
of which must instantly be seen. As the brain is capable 
of action without the action of the mind, and as its action 
represents idea, it follows that idea is represented to the 
outer world in the action of the brain, even when not ex- 
cited by the action of the mind. 

431. Again, as the brain is capable of representing the 
actum of the outer world to the mind; and, to this em, is 
susceptible to the influ^ices of the external world ; it fol- 
lows, that when these outward influences are propamted^ to 
the brain, without exdting the action of the mind, wey are 
no less &Gt8 to the brain, though they are not consciously 
perceptible to the mind. And this action of the brain is 
none the leas the representative of ideas. 

432. Moreover, as the brain is capable of, and, indeed, 
has a tendency to, reflex action, when not under the con- 
trol of the miud, and as reflex action of the brain is ex- 
cited by external influences; it follows, from all we have 
shown, that external influences acting upon the brain, in 
the passive state of the mind, may be reflected back as 
ideas, or representations of ideas, vnthout the least cogni- 
zance or consciousness of the persons mind. 

483. From all which, it also follows that the psycho- 
logical ph^omena of mesmerbm, pathetism, spontaneous 
somnambulism, chdrvoyanoe, insanity, spiritual manifesta- 
tions, &c. &c., are not the phenomena of mind, but of 
the brain without the mind. 

484. We are aware that these deductions strike directly 
at the foundation of the '^ spiritual philosophy," not ex- 
cepting the grand superstructure of the noble Swedenborg. 
We are bound, however, to utter them, let the results be 
what they may. 

435. in order to develop before the reader's mind more 
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clearly the above deductions, we shall now present some 
of the numerous facts observed and recorded by philoso- 
phers and physiologists, where the characteristic functions 
of the brain have been developed during a suspension of the 
mind's action, or the action of the individual personal self. 
In the details of these &ct3 will be seen, still further, what the 
brain can perform without the controlling action of the mind. 

436. Dr. EUiotson, of England, whose observations on 
the abnormal phenomena of the brain have been extended 
over a very large field, for a considerable number of years, 
affords the student, in several of his works, ample stores of 
such facts. He relates * the case of a lady subject to spec- 
tral illusions, who would '^ not only talk in her sleep with 
great fluency, and repeat great portions of poetry, especially 
when unwell, but even quote verses for half an hour at a 
time, never failing to quote lines beginning with the final 
letter of the preceding." In this case we have the play 
of the following organs : Ideality, time, comparison and 
language, without the controlling influence of the self-con- 
scious personality, — the mind. And in order for these to 
be developed in phenomenal display, their influence had to 
be propagated to the ganglia at the top of the spinal col- 
umn ; from these to the muscles of the tongue, jaws, throat, 
chest, and diaphragm. 

487. Another case, related is that of an American lady, 
who had periods of preaching after the controlling action 
of' her mind had been suspended in sleep. She not only 
preached, but performed regularly every part of the Pres- 
byterian service, from the psalm to the blessing. She was 
at this time in ill health, and her parents being wealthy, 
and believing she might be benefited '^ from change of 
scene, as weU as from medical skill, made a tour with her, 
of some length, and visited New York," and other cities. 
**We know individuals," says Dr. E., **who have heard 
her preach during the night, in stesunboats. Wc have 
been told, by ear-witnesses, that her sermens, though they 
had the appearance of connected discourses, consist^ 
chiefly of texts of Scripture, strung together." 

* See his work on Human Pllysiolog3^ 
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438. A similar case, given by Mr. Sunderland in one 
of his works, is that of a lady in Harrison Co., Ohio. 
This individual had a paroxysm of involuntary preaching 
every other Sunday, at her own residence. At these 
periods she would also pray, and perform other ceremonies. 
She would read a text of scripture without the Bible, and 
explain it in rather a sensible and eloquent manner. It 
would sometimes be extended to two and two and a half 
hours in length. ** While the paroxysm is on,'' says the 
account, " she is wholly insensible to all surrounding ob- 
jects, but readily refers to subjects discussed by her in 
previous discourses." 

439. Another case is given of a young student, who 
frequently, and almost immediately, on falling asleep at 
night, arose and made remarkable declamations, — some- 
times recited long speeches from Xenophon, with perfect 
correctness ; although, when awake, he could not recall to 
memory more than a few lines. He was known one night 
to arise in this way, after falling to sleep, and write the 
theme he had to deliver the next day. '^ In the morn- 
ing," says the account, ^' having overslept himself, he was 
vexed at not having time to prepare himself for his tutor : 
but great was his astonishment at finding on his table his 
stipulated composition, written with his own hand, folded 

.and ready to be given in. The professor was surprised at 
finding it so well done, and still more so when the young 
student became embarrassed and unable to answer certain 
questions regarding it." His room-companion unfolded the 
mystery. The account also states that when he played 
at any game, during this state, he was always sure to win. 
At first the slightest touch would. awaken him; this, how- 
ever, gave place, after a time, to the opposite. At one 
time, in this condition, he announced that three persons, 
whom he named, were coming. Within an hour they 
arrived. 

440. A very singular freak in one somnambulist, who, 
by the way, was a gentleman of rank, was to rise at night, 
regularly, after fiUling to sleep, disrobe himself of his 
linen, and, conveying it to the stable, bury it in the clean- 
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ings of the stalls. He would then retuxn to his bed. At 
mom, on irakiiig, and finding himself ahirtless^ he sup- 
posed himself to be either rdbbed, or the object of some 
sportiye genius. After several repetitioDs of this, he set a 
servant to watch and catch the depredator. The servant 
saw him perform the automatic play upon himself; and, 
although the former stood near him on ms passage out, and 
followed with a light, the gentleman took no notice of him 
till awakened, and thus brought to himself. A similar case 
to this was one where a gentlenu^n, who, evexy night, for 
some time, lost a number of his fowls, and, having a good 
watch-dog, who, on these nights, gave no alaim, he con- 
cluded the thief was some member of his own house. He 
therefore set a fidthful sentry, who caught the master him- 
self as the rogue. He was seen to go amoi^ the fowls, 
take a number, twist their necks, and bury them. This 
was done during sleep. Another case is wX of an indi- 
vidual who supposed himself to have been robbed of a 
heavy trunk, containing veiy valuable articles and a large 
sum of money. The trunk was large and heavy. It was 
afterwards found, however, stowed awav in an obscure 
closet in the ui^)er part of ike house. This was repeated 
several times, when a watch was set, and the owner himself 
was found to be the tormentor. 

Dr. EUiotson relates the case of a ^' French gentleman, 
who rose in his sleep, crossed the Seine, fought a duel, and 
killed his antagonist, without recollecting any of the cir- 
cumstances when awake." 

441. In these pases, we have the action of the brain, 
without the controlling influence of the mind; for, the 
conditions necessary to the action of the latter were sus- 

E ended in that condition called sleep. It is necessary to 
eep in view the following grand fact, which the whole of 
this class of phenomena presents ; namely, thtU thai con- 
dition of the brain, in which the conscious, personal, 
identical me is not free to control the action of the 
brain, is that concUtiqn tvherein the brain may act 
without the mind ; and, being the repres^tative organ 
of the mind, it may play its parts upon the stage? as if 
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H were indeed governed by the powers of the mind, when, 
in &ct, it is acting ^itirely under the influence of a physi- 
calirrUant. 

And here, before advancing to notice some other cases, 
it may be well to dispose of a fSiIse notion which many are 
inclined to entertain with regard to this particular point. 

442. It is supposed that whatever phenomena repre-- 
sent the powers of the mind, must have originated in the 
mind. I£, by the latter eroression, — '^ the mind," — is 
understood that of Deit^, we nave not the least objection to 
ofler. For we hold ions truth as self-evident, that the 
Deit^^ has not only endowed the finite mind with the powers 
of thought and will and affection, but has. also endowed 
that form of matter which composes the brain — the organs 
of the noind — with exactly Uiose properties which enable 
it, under whatever irritant, to represent in its action pre- 
cisely dicse characteristics which the mind itself possesses. 
Otherwise the mind could have, in this world, no adequate 
vehicle through which to communicate herself to the world, 
and none through which the world could communicate 
itself to the mind. 

443. The mind is the consciously thinking, consciously 
willing, consciously loving, consciously responsible man. 
The brain and the bodv are its work-shop and its machineiy. 
Every oi^an of the brain is a particular machine, which, 
when set in operation, throws out a definite class of rep- 
resentations, but is capable, bv a relative Action with others, 
<^ varying the results. In this it is perfectly analogous to 
the mind itself; but whether the machine is set in opera- 
tion by the mind, or a glass of wine, or a cup of tea, or 
the irritation of a disease of the lungs or stomach, &c. Ac, 
the only difference wiU be, that, wken the mind produces 
the action of the cerebral machinery, and so of other parts, 
it is conscious of it ; but if the other causes have sot the 
machinery in motion, the mind is not conscious of the act 
and is not responsible. Thus, for instance, the machinery 
may so operate as to take the life of another. If this is 
done without the design or government of the mind, as' in 
a state of somnambmism, dreaming, insanity, religious 
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ecstasy, who is responsible 7 who is the criminal ? So a 
machine, that is made to operate by the power of man, may 
also be operated by wind-power, horse-power, steam-power, 
or water-power. 

Thus we have seen that sleep is that condition, namely, the 
non-co7itroUi7ig state of the conscious self, — the personal, 
responsible mind — the me, m which the brain becomes 
subject to other irritants, and under which it performs its 
representative, automatic functions, as if the mind itself 
had the guidance ; when, in fact, the conditions of the brain 
are such as to render it absolutely impossible for the mind 
to be the master or the originator of the cerebral motions, 
and consequently of the ideal representation and outward 
performances of the body. And yet we witness the fact 
of cerebral perceptions and expressions to a most wonder- 
ful degree of perfection. 

It is important to add here one other case, — it is that of 
a " medium," in whose presence there have been some 
truly astounding phenomena. This person is a servant- 
maid, and is subject, after falling asleep at night, to arise 
and perform various occupations. On one occasion she 
arose in this way, the night before regular washing-day, and 
performed nearly the whole work before awaking. In this 
case the mind had made the impression upon the brain, 
which was afterwards executed entirely by the latter after 
the mind's action had become suspended in that condition 
called sleep. There was, therefore, an intelligent action in 
this case, without the immediate controlling influence of 
the mind or spirit. For, had the mind been controlling or 
dictating the action at the time, the person would certainly 
have been conscious of it; for the mind, which is the 
personal self, or me, is always conscious of its own acts. 
The same argument applies in all the other cases we have 
given. 

Now it is the same unconscious action of the brain of 
this '^ medium'' that manifests itself in the *' nips'' and in 
the table-movings, where there is, in these phenomena, a 
representation of intelligence. As these representations 
are, however, of no very high order and out of place here, 
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we shall pay no particular attention to them at present, 
but proceed to consider the more wonderful facts of the 
automatic play of the brain in other cases. We may,^ how- 
ever, state, that on one occasion, when we were present, 
and she was in a nervous paroxysm (supposed by those 
present who were believers in the spiritual origin of the 
phenomena to be attributable alone to demoniacal influence), 
she, while lying on the floor in a darkened room, deliv- 
ered quite a somnambulic lecture. This was said, by the 
spiritualists present, to be by the celestial spirits talking 
through her. We have presented cases, however, where 
as great wonders were developed in the automatic cerebral 
play of a somnambule, without the least suspicion of spirit- 
ual influence. (See $^ 436 — 439.) There was much 
nonsense, as well as sense, uttered"* oy this ^^ medium." 

444. It cannot be too deeply impressed upon the mind 
of the student of this class of human phenomena, that the 
suspension of the mind's action leaves the brain open to the 
play of specific, material irritants. In the case of those 
who become somnambulic on falling asleep, or in the case of 
dreaming even, local portions of the brain may be instantly 
beset with any irritant that may arise from the derangement 
of the nutritive processes, or of the circulation. 

A person in a perfectly normal sleep will never be dis- 
turbed with dreams or visions — will never be somnam- 
bulic. There is probably no substance in existence so easily 
irritated, or thrown into action, as the brain. And this 
susceptibility is increased an infinite fold, by the actions of 
disease, or by an abnormal suspension of the mind's control. 

In order to give some adequate idea of this &Gt, and at 
the same time show what strange antics the brain can 
play without the least controlling influence of the mind, we 
shflJl now offer the reader some curious phenomena result- 
ing firom the action of drugs on the organism. 

*l9 it not astonlflhrng that so many sensible persons should be so 
strangely led astray as to attribute the confused play of a person's brain 
to the agency of celestial beings ? Yet the same phenomena occurring 
in a **medium," if witnessed in a lunatic at the Retreat, would be 
rightly attributed by the same " believers " to a disease of the brain. 

10 
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What ar^'tbe iSffijCtHdf dtom; apd other subBtances, upon 
the brain, is^ aH ilkitKirtS&t and a rerj interesting question, 
and demands mttch attention. 

Bat the readel* deed not li»r a dry treatise oa medicine 
here ; we have n6 room, if we had the disposition for it. It 
is well, howoTer, for the gen^«l redder to understand a few 
importatit points widi regani to the influence of drugs, and 
other substances, upon theorganism) in order to i^preciate 
more fully the singular fiicts which fcdlow. 

445. It is well Known to erery one, that very soon after 
certain substances are taken into the system, there follows, 
as a consequence, a very marked change in the whole ap- 

Eearance and demeanor of the patient. He trembles, per- 
aps entirely loses strengili, uien his senses &il him, — 
he becomes like one dead. He slightly breathes, perhaps, 
and this, together with an almost imperceptible pulse, israll 
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that; can be peredved of life. Now, wby this chaoge ; or, 
~, any other that the 8abstaiice,.tak^;X99j have pro- 



daced? - ", .* v -- 

The simple, oommon-sensQ swwer Is pjaialy aQct^coik^Ij 
thiB : The eiibsti^nee taken into the ajBtein hsA alteiid^ 
the nsoal eonditicm of the matter of the animal oiigani9a<- 
tion, and has produced a Bpecifio result. The Bubetancei, 
however, was not, strictly speaking, the sole cause of the 
result, as there would have been no such result had not the 
organism been susceptible to the specific influence of the 
substance. The cause, then, of this particular abnormal con- 
dition of the prganiam, is not the drug, but the fulfilment 
of a certain law of specific relation, existing between 
the drug and the organism* If, therefore, that specific 
relation does not preexist, the result cannot be obtained. 

Now, the relation existiiig between bodies of matter is a 
physical relation ; so, .therefore, is the change — the new 
condition — physical, that results firom the fulfilment or 
execution of the law of relation between the agent and 
substance. 

446. But the new eo^dition of the body dves develop- 
ment to new phenomena; this, therefore, is ajpiysical result, 
inasmuch as the immediate cause is physical. Now, in this 
dormant human body, wo soon begin to perceive spasms 
and wild gesticuhitions ; the man soon opens his eyes, stares 
wildly, gnashes his teeth^ and springs suddenly at those 
around mm. It now requires five or six to secure him, and 
retain Inm upon his ooucn. While in his rage, he pojnts 
into vacuity, and exclfums that legions of demons are after 
him; and he springs to escape. Shall we stop h^re^ lind 
change our terms, and suppose a new cause is at.ifotk,— a 
demon? . . 

A veritable demon is a spirit. Spiritual thii^ ea^ poly 
be spirituallv perceived. Either, therefore, 'tl^-ptiisoned 
man has, all at once, under a physical. ii)|[v[^Ge, received 
a spiritual perception of veritable demoBS,' or the physical 
influence of the drug has produced an automatic play of the 
brain, and the visions of demons are but idecU creatures, 
reflected from the inflamed organ of ideality upon the 
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sensitive sensorium, exciting also fear and language. The 
latter is plain, unforced and natural; whereas the former is 
mystical, far-fetched, unnatural, absurd. 

447. Many substances exert peculiar influences upon 
the cerebrum. Aconite, or monkshood, for example, ex- 
cites various organs. That of Caution, particularly, is 
highly linrought upon, and at the same time there is a 
depression of Self-esteem and Hope. These play their 
morbid influence upon Language, and as a result you have 
expressions of the most inconsolable anguish, fears and ap- 
prehensions, accompanied with entire absence of courage, 
confidence and energy of character, despair, loud moans 
and lamentations. Other organs become affected, and then 
come bitter complaints and reproaches. The sensorium 
will be seized, and the patient will see demons, sparks or 
balls of fire, flying around him, and he has no power of 
self-control. The conditions necessary to the mind's action 
are suspended.* 

448. Bug agaric taken into the system has also a 
specific action upon the brain, producing loss of conscious- 
ness, fearless frenzy, with bold, vindictive designs-f The 
patient strikes himself, or aims at others. ^^ He has a shy, 
cunning manner, or passes into a state of ecstasy ; prophe- 
sies ; has intense excitement of fancy, and composes long 
passages of poetry without a mcHuent's premeditation ; all 
the time feels great weight and pressure in the head, with 
drawing pains.'' 

449. Belladonna :{: has also a peculiar action upon the 

*yon Helmont, in experimenting with this drag upon himself, after 
placing a very minnte portion of it upon his tongue, very soon experi- 
enced a highly mysterious sensation. ** It appeared as if I compre- 
hended nothing, conceiyed nothing, distinguished nothing, by my brain, 
in the usual manner." It seemed as if all the perceptiye power was 
transferred to the stomach. As in some mesmeric and cataleptic 
subjects the point of the epigastrium over the ciirdiac ganglia, and the 
extremities of the pneimiogastric neryes, became the point where, as it 
were, the hearing, the seeing, and the feeling took place, instead of at 
the eye, in the ear* aad at the other peripher^ extremities on the 
surface. 

tSee Symptomen-Codex. C. J. Hempel, M.D. Vol. I., Art. 4, Agar. 
Masc. 

* Ibid.^ Art BelL, p. 242. 
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brain. The patient has visions of various character, but 
mostly about wolves, bulls and dogs. In nearly all cases 
it excites the action of Time and Tone, so that the patient 
sings and warbles airs involuntarily, but mostly of a merry 
or ffllly character, showing the excitement of the mirthful 
organ. The irritation, extending to Destructiveness, awakens 
an involuntary disposition to quarrel without any cause. 
Extending itself still further, the irritant acts upon the 
organs of Acquisitiveness and Number, and the patient 
will act as i]^ in the way of counting money. In the case 
of one lady, she performed as if she were at the tub wash- 
ing. In the case of a gentleman, it produced a peculiar 
action upon the organ of Imitation, so that he imitated the 
gesticulations of a juggler. In several cases it produced 
very singular phenomena, such as depriving themselves of 
nearly all their clothing, and running through the streets, 

f^sticulating in a strange manner, and dancing, laughing, 
c. Then, again, the patients become enraged, without the 
least self-command, — utter horrible words and curses, 
howl and scream, at every trifle. In several cases the 
patients would snarl and bark like ar dog, and then would 
spit, bite, scream, sing, tear their clothes, pull stones out 
of Uie ground and throw them at passers by. They see 
^osts, (spiritual) insects. The nose appears transparent, 
and (in one case) the patient had the idea he was riding 
on an ox. Dr. Newnham somewhere* refers to the case 
of a lady of great intelligence to whom he administered a 
dose of the extract of belladonna for a painful affection of 
the nerves of the face. The action upon the brain in this 
case was to produce, he informs us, "varying forms of ex- 
ceeding loveliness and beauty," which constantly came and 
went in rapid succession. The patient, in this instance, 
being a person of intelligence, and disposed to observe the 
singular visions which arose without her mind's power to 
command, gave the doctor a minute description of them. 

450. Nitrous oxide or laughing gas, as is well known, 
produces very singular effects upon the cerebral convolu* 

* See Newnham on Superstition. 

19* 
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tions. It occasions that condition and action of the organs 
of the brain which give rise to fimcies, spectral visions and 
imaginings ; and these ivill vary according to the pecu- 
liarities of each individual brain, its previous predominant 
characteristics or habits; especially the cerebral habits, 
most active at the time of receiving the morbid stimuli. 
Hence, one person becomes outrageously joyous; here the 
organs of Imrthfulness and Hope are the principal points 
of excitation. Another shall be excited to t^e most in- 
credible muscular efforts; here i^e excitant acts upon 
the cerebellum and the spinal ganglia. A third shall be- 
come excessively loving and fond; thus the organs of 
Adhesiveness, Amativeness or Philoprogenitiveness, bo- 
come the points of irritation. A fourth shall fist every 
one that comes in his way, and even the tree, or the poet, 
shall receive the force of his fists; here the organ of 
Combativeness. Another shall see imaginaxy fi)nns, have 
blissful visions, converse with spirits; in this case the 
organs excited are Marvellousness, Ideality, Form, &c. &c. 
In olliers Self-esteem is the point of the brain most in- 
fensely affected ; this ^es the air of elevated rank, fiir 
above the common class of mortals. The person struts in 
his pride. The Intollectual organs may be tne brain-centres 
mostly excited. Sir H. Davy, who inhaled this gas, saya 
of its effects, *' With ithe mo^t intense belief and prophetic 
mumer I exclaimed. Nothing exists but thoughts; the 
universe is composed of impressions, ideas, and pleasures, 
and pains." In tibe case of a very melancholy man, accord- 
ing to Prof. Silliman, it suddenly converted mm into a man 
<kf extreme mirth ; he would eat Uttie except sweet cakes and 
:Sugar and molasses with his meat and potatoes, when pre- 
fvions ito taking the gas be had no taste &r sweets. *' A 
:gentleman," says Dendy, 'Vanxopg my &Uow-students, threw 
Mnself forcibly on his back, by his attempts to spout 
£hakspea]Ce wiUi dignity and effect. Another, on taking the 
gas, threw himself prostrate in the snow, and, rolling him- 
self over and bade across the quadra,ngle at Guy^s, turned 
himself into an immense cylindrical. sno.w-bAll. Another 
snapped his &ig9i9 in defiance, apd strujbt^d .off, without 
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his hat, to the nuddk of London Bridge, ere be was Inroiight 
to Ilia BODses." 

451. One important &ct, worthy of notice in all these 
automatic actions of the brain nnder the influence of the 
gas, is, that whatever may have been the determination of 
Sie mind before taking we gas, it is not at all regarded 
in the play of the brain under the influence of the gas. 
In some instances the very opposite of what was predeter- 
mined by the will to be acted out will be represented. If, 
for instance, he has determined to act the learned philoso- 
pher, he will be as likely to display the port of a silly cox- 
comb. 

452. The same peculiarity will be noticed again in 
another place. As it proves that the brain, under peculiar 
conditions, will act not only independent of the mind's con- 
trol, but directly (opposite to the decisions of the latter, it 
points to a rational solution of that peculiar mystery wit- 
nessed in the phenomena of the present day, where the 
" rappinoi " and " table-moving " will take place opposite 
to tile wish, or will, or predetencdnation of the mind. 

453. In the Confessions of an Opium-eater we have the 
same &ctof the playof the brain under the influence of this 
drug, entirely independent of the mind's control. ^ ' At last, 
with that, all was lost : female forms, and the features that 
were all the world to me, and clasped hands, and heart- 
breaking partings ; and then everlasting farewells, and, with 
a sigh such as me caves of hell sighed, when the incestuous 
mouer uttered the abhorred name of death, the sound was 
reverberated — everlasting fSuewells. Whatsoever thin^ 
capable of being visually represented I did but think of m 
the darkness, immediately shaped themselves into phantoms 
of the eye ; and, by a process no less inevitable, when thus 
traced in funt uid visionary colors, they were drawn out, 
by the fierce chemistry of my droams, with insufferable 
splendor, that fettered my h^urt." ^ In some cases the 
first effect of this drug is that of ecstasy, followed some- 
times by himentatkin and howling — the terrible excite- 

* ConftSBioiui of an Opiam-«ater. 
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ment of Gautioasness ; then follows an irresistible feeUsg 
of blissfulness. The organs of Hope, Ideality, Wonder 
and Form, becoming irritated, give Ihe most delightful 
fancies, as if the patient were in heaven ; Time and Tune 
being blended, and the excitement extending downward 
upon the sensorium, the person hears in fancy the most 
ecstatic music. Angels will appear, with golden harps. 
''The opium-eaters, who are generally sad and stupid, 
become cheerful after eating opium ; they revel, sing 
amorous songs, laugh, and indulge in all sorts of ludicrous 
gestures.'' =^ It excites ''delirious talk about ghosts, 
devils, and masks, assembling for the purposes of torture. 
Also delirious talk about former events. The patient 
points to imaginary beings in the air; bursts into wild 
laughter; starts in affright at sudden visions of armed 
men in terrible conflict, or bursts into a furious mania. 
The eyes are lit up with almost unearthly fire, and even 
the body becomes lighter, and more buoyant.'' f 

454. It is well known to every student of the phenom- 
ena of Witchcraft that it was a practice among the sorcer- 
ers to make use of drugs to excite those visions which were 
supposed by the deluded persons to be reality. "Gras- 
senoi, to dissipate the delusion of the poor wretches who 
thought themselves witches, tried to find out and imitate 
their secret. He anointed the peasants with a pomade in 
which opium was an ingredient, persuading them that this 
would transport them to the witches' sabbath. After a 
long sleep, they awoke fully convinced that they had 
assisted at the Satanic orgies, and gave a ftdl account of 
what they had seen and the pleasures they had enjoyed at 
the witches' reunion." % 

455. Naturalists inform us, says the author of Sylva, 
that the Lauras and Agnus Gastus were trees which greatly 
composed Hie frenzy and did facilitate true ri^on; and 
that the first was specificsJly efficacious to inspire a poet- 

^Jalir'flSymptomen-Codex. Hempel. Vol. 11., Art. Opi. 
flbid. 

i Natural and Meemeric Clairyoyance, &c, by James Esthule, M.D., 
late Presidency Surgeon, Calcutta, p. 10, London edition. 
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ical txDCj; and Cardan, in his book de Fato, insists very 
much on tihe dreams of trees for portents and presages, 
and that the use of some of them do dispose men to see 
visions. 

Thus the accounts of Sorcery and Witchcraft are full of 
narcotic visions. Take the following : ^' Marie de Naguille, 
a girl of sixteen years, said that her mother used to take 
her through the air to the sabbath, under her arm, having 
Jirsl anointed herself on the top of the head with an 
ointment, ^^ * Another case is given of a young man who 
stated on trial that when twelve years old he was sent by 
his master to procure a light firom an old lady who lived 
near by. '' As he was taking the light from the fire, the old 
woman warned him not to stir two pots which were on it; 
for, said she, they contain poisons which the Grand Master 
have ordered. Seeing that he took an interest in what 
she said, she asked him if he would go to the sabbath with 
her. 'Where you shall see very fine things,' said she. 
The boy's curiosity was excited, and he returned to her in 
the evening, when, it being nearly dark, and his scruples 
overcome, she anointed one of his wrists with a grease, of 
which he could not tell the nature nor remember the color, 
and he was immediately carried through the air, at no 
great elevation, to the spot where the sabbath was held, 
which was about a league firom La Bastide." f 

456. The visions of those bewitched evidence thos4 
peculiar actions of the brain which we have already seen 
are produced by the influence of certain forms of disease, 
both natural and such as are produced by the agency of 
drugs. To some it seemed, od their yisionary ^val at 
the place of meeting, that '^ they found a jug in the middle 
of the place of meeting, out of which Satan rose in the 
form of a goat, which became immediately of a monstrous 
size ; and then, before they separated, he became small, and 
shraiik again into his old receptacle. Others said they had 
seen him like a trunk of a tree, with an obscure visage, 

* Sorcery Mane. By Thomas Wright, F.R.S. p. 200. 
tibid. The Witohes of lAbiird. p. 201. 
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but withoat arms or feet, seated on a throne." To'some, 
he appeared in the form of a large black man, with horns, 
and his shape more or less definite ; some saw him with 
two faces, '^ one in the right place, and the other in the 
part more properly intended for sitting than seeing. 
According to others, the second &ce was at the bade of Im 
head.""^ To another person he would appear as a dog, a 
wolf, a mouse, a rat, a black cat, or an ox. Some had the 
vision of his sitting on a golden throne, richly ornamented. 

457. Professor miller, speaking of the effects of ether, 
says : " Not unfrequently a state resembling somnambulism 
continues for some hours daring Ihe transition to recovery. 
* * The patient may rise, wash, shave, dress, perambu- 
late, all the time unconscious." And Dr. Esdail, in speak- 
ing of the ecstatic state, says : '' The same train of symp- 
toms may be induced by the action of various substances on 
the system, such as opium, hemp, accxiite, hyoscyamus, 
ether, chlorc^rm, and different gases. We are told," 
he continues, " that the ancient soothsayers chewed hjO0- 
mmus, and the pythonesses laurel-leaves, to induce the 
mvine aflhtos." 

458. A writing medium, as we have already seen, is one 
whose brain is thn>wn into unccmsdous action. The cere- 
bral action thus excited propagates its influence down upon 
the appropriate ganglia of tiie spinal axis, which will repre- 
sent, through the muscles, the exact cereal action. It 
will matter little, then, whether the consciousness is pre- 
served, or not, if the cerebral action is excited indepoident 
of the mind, or without reference to its specific deosicnos. 
For it is certain that, while the mind is engaged in one 
class of actions through one class of cerebral or^raos, local 
portions of the brain, not employed by the suikI, may be 
engaged in a totally different class of actions. Eacts more 
folly demonstrating this will soon be given, although it has 
been shown very clearly in the foregoing chapters. 

459. It matters little, then, we repeat, whether the mind 
of the '^ medium " has its firee action, or whether its action 

* 6oT«er7 and Magio, p. 208. 
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18 sospended, as in the sonmambulist ; his peculiar cerelnral 
action is the same. Now, whether you make use of a drag 
or alcohol to suspend the mind's action and to irritate the 
brain, or whether you effect this by the odylic force of a 
magnet, or a crystal, or by mesmeric passes, or pathematic 
suggestions, the outward phenomena wUl be precisely accord- 
ing to the cerebral action that takes place. The following 
example is furnished us by a celebrated physician in this 
city, who was himself a witness of the phenomena. The 
a&ir took place in those days when ardent spirits were 
more certain to be present in every circle than the celestial 
ones are at the present day. 

460. A small number of the choicest wits of' New Eng- 
land were in the habit of assembling somewhat after the 
fisishion of those of the mother country in former times. 
One among them was known seldom, if ever, to utter a 
word of the mirthful. His wit, however, when brought 
out, infinitely surpassed that of the others. But it required 
the following singular method to develop it Being a great 
lover of Bacchus, he was easily enticed to drink to excess. 
On his passing so far as to lose all consciousness, and his 
head to lop, his tongue to loll, his mouth to salivate, and 
his locomotion to be entirely lost, it was found that, on rais- 
ing him from his chair and placing a pen in his right hand, 
at the same time commanding him to write a poem^ the 
pen would soon commence moving, increasing in steadiness 
and regularity, till a poem would be written equal in wit 
and satire to the most pungent passages of Hudibras. In 
this way pages would be dashed off while the body was 
entirely sustained by the united strength of the stout mem- 
bers of the circle. 

461. In this case we have the phenomenon of involuntary 
writing, as in our writing mediums, where the condition for 
producing the phenomena is established by the action of 
alcohol on the nervous system. He was to all intents and 
purposes as much a writing medium as any we have at the 
present day. The organs of Ideality, Wit, &c., were thrown 
into automatic play, while the action of the mind was sus- 
pended. 
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462. The medical friend from whom we received the 
above has for a long time had the successful treatment of 
nervous diseases ; among his patients have been a number 
of '^ mediums." These cases are interesting, and go still 
further in developing the true philosophy of the singular 
phenomena of the present day. We have already seen the 
effects of drugs in awakening automatic action of the brain, 
calling up ghostly visions of the dead, and exciting imag- 
inings of heaven and hell. Let us now notice the effects 
of drugs in dispersing th^ spiritual visions of the '^medium," 
and in removing the *' rapping " power. 

463. '^I called," says this friend, ''on a gentleman 
who had been exceedingly happy for the preceding ten 
weeks, from his visions of grandeur and beauty, and inter- 
course with guardian angels. The most lovely scenery was 
often spread before him ; at pleasure he ' went mto the 
interior,^ &c. &c. Remarking that he did not look as 
healthful as usual, his lady replied that she was aware of 
it, and proposed to her husband to ask some advice of me, 
to which he assented. I at once prescribed a few blue pills, 
then a dose of calomel and rhei. It is sufficient to say that 
through the medium of these smart cathartics the spirits 
made their exit in high dudgeon. He has often complained 
since of their unceremonious departure, and of my wicked- 
ness in dispersing them." 

464. Another case is that of a ''rapping medium," — a 
young lady, twenty-two years of age. When called upon 
to attend her case, he observed the following symptoms: 
"Headache, sensation of fulness in the cranium, frequent 
vertigo, resulting often in spasms and convulsions ; some- 
times had cataleptic attacks ; complained of pain in back, 
&c. ; pulse rapid, coldness of the extremities, amenorrhoea 
for the last ten months. She informed me that she had not 
been able to sleep half the nights, for the last six months, on 
account of the almost constant rapping of the ' spirits ' 
around her. And they would keep rapping, she said, until 
she questioned them. To be satisfied whether all this was 
not the working of a diseased fancy, and was not altogether 
subjective. I made careful observations, and soon became 
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satisfied that the sounds were not in her fancy, but out- 
vfnrd, veritable phenomena, cognizable to my own sense of 
hearing, as well as to hers. Neither could they have been 
made bv collusion. I now asked her to question them. 
She said she could not do this without violating the deci- 
sion of the church to which she belonged, which had con- 
cluded these phenomena to be from diabolical spirits." 
After mentioning the commencement of his treatment of 
this case, he closes by relating the following. *' One after- 
noon I called upon her, and found her nervous system in a 
high degree of excitement, indicating an epileptic attack. 
The Wrappings' were heard around, here and there. I 
immediately administered a powerful sedative. On this, the 
rappings ceased, and have never annoyed her since, with the 
exception of twice, when a few faint raps were heard during 
some slight paroxysm of the nervous malady." 

DEDUCTIONS. 

First. It is evident, from the foregoing facts, that, inas- 
much as the influence of drugs upon the human organism 
is to alter its conditions ; and inasmuch as the agent, the 
substance upon which it acts, and the new condition estab- 
lished in the latter by the influence of the former, are purely 
physical, it would be absurd to suppose that the secondary 
results are anything more or less than physical. 

Second. It follows, therefore, that visions, somnambu- 
lism, ecstasy, the so-called clairvoyance, predictions, medi- 
umship, which are pathematically effected, and also effected 
by the influence of drugs upon the organism, arc the 
results of the material conditions of the organism. 

Third. That, as the brain and nervous system are auto- 
matic, whose action represents mind, and as their condi- 
tion was readily affected by the agency of drugs in the case 
of the medium above noticed, and inasmuch as the above 
medium's rapping phenomenon represented intelligence, it 
follows that we have not the least warrant in supposing the 
latter to be by the agency of disembodied spirits. We 
challenge the contrary to be shown. 

20 



CHAPTER VII. 

Interesting case by Sir W. C. HarriB — Singular instinct awakened in 
the Ethiopian ttuef-eatoher — Mad. Banfaing — Presenmon of the 
brain developed — Posseesion of the devil from the influence of a drug 

— Wonderful development of language — Hebrew, Greek and Latin 

— Exorcism of the devil — Induction of fictitious personality — De- 
ductions from the case — Dr. Haddock-'s experiments — Same con- 
dition established as in mesmeric influence — Effects of a piece of iron 
in developing presension of the brain — Fulfilment of piedictions — 
Deductions. 

It is our design, in this chapter, to add a few more facts 
relative to the excitement and development of the cerebral 
powers under the influence of material agents, in which the 
reader will see that we have struck the spring that really 
opens the mysteries of our nature. 

465. The following case is interesting, as it shows the 
influence of drugs in awakening a power of the brain which 
has generally been attributed to Uie power of mind. Sir 
W. C. Harris, in his "HJ^ands of Ethiopia," thus de- 
scribes the method used for discovering and catching a 
thief in Abyssinia : ** Among the very few incidents that 
occurred to break the monotony of our probationary sojourn 
was the arrival of the Leashi, the hei^itary thief-catcher 
of the kingdom. 

'' For several hours the little town was in a state of con- 
fusion and dismay. Burglary had been committed. Di- 
vers pieces of salt had been abstracted ; and the appearance 
of the police-officer proved not one whit more agreeable to 
the innocent than to the guilty. A ring having been 
formed, in the market-place, by the crowded spectators, the 
diviner introduced his accomplice, a stolid-looking lad, who 
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seated himflelf upon a bollock's hide, with an air of deep 
resignation. An intoxicating c&tig* was, under many 
incantations, extracted from a mysterioas leathern scrip, 
and thrown into a horn filled with new milk; and this 
potation, aided by several harried inhalations of a certain 
narcotic, had the instantaneous effect of rendering the 
recipient stupidly frantic. Springing upon his feet, he 
dashed, foaming at the mouth, among the rabble, and, with- 
out any respect to age or sex, dealt vigorously about him, 
until he was secured by a cord about the loins, when he 
dragged his master round and round, fix)m street to street, 
— snuffling through the nose, like a bear, in the dark 
recesses of every house, and leaving unscrutinized no hole 
nor comer. After scraping for a considerable time with 
his nails under the foundation of a hut, the imp entered, 
sprang upon the back of the proprietor, and became totally 
insensible.'' 

466. In this case we have the &ct presented us that a 
human brain, under the influence excit^ by a drug, devel- 
ops a similar instinct to that of a blood-hound of the South 
that follows the track of a fugitive slave. The little mind 
this creature possessed was suspended in its control, by the 
influence of the drug. Then followed the specific influence 
of the thief — the object sought — upon the brain. 

Another singular case is that of Mademoiselle Elizabeth 
de Ranfaing,* of Lorraine, who, it was supposed, became 
possessed with the devil, about the year 1620. The facts 
were published, at Nancy, in the year 1622, by M. Pi- 
lchard, a doctor of medicine, and physician-in-ordinary to 
their highnesses of Lorraine. This lady had been a very 
virtuous person, and had established a kind of order of 
Nuns of the Refuge^ the principal object of which was to 
withdraw from profligacy the girls or women who had fallen 
into libertinism. 

Mademoiselle Ban&ing, having become a widow in 1617, 
was sought in marriage by a physician named Poviot. 

* See Calmet on the ** History and Philosophy of Spirits," &o., ohftp. 
, p. 123. 
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467. ^' As she wonid not listen to his addresses, he first 
of all gave her philters to make her hve hifn, which 
occasioned strange derangement in her health. At 
last he gave her some magical medicaments. The ph j- 
sioians coald not relieye her, and were quite at fault with 
her extraordinary maladies. 

^' After having tried all sorts of remedies, they were 
obliged to have recourse to exorcisms. This treatment 
commenced 2d September, 1619, in the town of Remir6- 
mont, whence she was transferred to Nancy : there she was 
vkihi and interrogated by several cfer^Wcians, who, 
as a final decision, ^ declared that the casualties they had 
remarked in her had no relation at all wkh the ordinary 
course of known maladies, and could only be the result 
of diabolical possession.^ [These were as wise doctors as 
some we have now.] The Bishop of Toul then ordered 
the nomination, for exorcists, of M. Yiardin, a doctor of 
divinity, counsellor of state of the Duke of Lorraine, a 
Jesuit and Capuchin. A host of monks, and many of the 
highest dignitaries of both church and state, were present 
at the exorcisms, together with a large body of learned 
men." 

468. The physical phenomena presented in this case 
were spasms and involuntary motions. Calmet, however, 
has not seen fit to say much about this class of symptoms ; 
but he implies the fact of her being subject to them, in 
what he has given with regard to the devil throwing the 
woman upon the ground, &c. M. Pichard, however, has 
given them, in his account. The phenomena from cerebral 
irritation are very wonderful. 

469. When she was exorcised in either Hebrew, Greek 
or Latin, "she always replied pertinently to them, — she 
who could hardly read Latin." " M. Nicolas de Harley, 
very well skilled in Hebrew, exorcised her in this language, 
and he found her capable of answering him correctly merely 
from the movement of his lips, without his pronouncing a 
word. This was proof, to him, that she was really pos- 
sessed of a devil. 

470. The questions and commands were therefore ad- 
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dressed, not to the voman, bat to the supposed devil. All 
the replies, made inyoluntarily by the woman, were there- 
fore taken for granted to be the replies of the demon. 

^' The Bev. Father Abbert, Capuchin, having observed 
that the demon (that is, the woman) wished to overturn 
the binitieTj or basin of holy water, which was there, he 
ordered him (the woman) to take the holy water and not 
spill it, and he (she) obeyed. The Father commanded 
him (her) to give marks of possession ; he (she) answered, 
' The possession is sufficiently known.' The Father added, 
in Greeks ' I command thee to carry some holy water to 
the governor of the town.' The woman replied : * It is 
not customary to exorcise in that tongue.' The Father 
answered, in LcUirij ' It is not for thee to impose laws on 
us, but the church has power to command thee in what- 
ever language she may think proper.' Then the woman 
took the basin of holy water, and carried it to the keeper 
of the Capuchins, to the Duke Eric of Lorraine, and to 
other lords. 

'^ He discovered secret thoughts, and heard words that 
were said in the ear of some persons which he was not 

Cibly near enough to overhear, and dechired that he 
heard the mental prayer a good priest had made before 
the holy sacrament. 

" They proposed to him very difficult questions concern- 
ing the Trinity, the incarnation, the holy sacrament of the 
altar, the grace of God, free will, the manner in which 
angels and demons knew the thoughts of men, &c., and he 
replied with much clearness and precision. She discovered 
things unknown to everybody ; and revealed to certain 
persons, but secretly and in private, some sins of which 
they had been guilty. 

'^ The demon (the woman) did not obey the voice only 
of the exorcists ; he obeyed even when they simply moved 
their lips, or held their hand, or a handkerchief, or a book, 
upon the mouth. A Galvinist having one day mingled 
secretly in the crowd, the exorcist, who was warned of it, 
commanded the demon (the woman) to go and kiss his 

20* 
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feet; he (she) went immediately, rushing throagh the 
ciowd. 

'^ An Englishman haying oome from curiosity to the 
exoroist, the woman told him several particalars relating 
to his country and religion. He was a Puritan ; and the 
Englishman owned that everything she had said was true. 
The same Englishman said to her, in his language, * As a 
proof of thy possession, tell me the name of my master 
who formerly taught me embroidery.' Sho repli^, ' Wil- 
liam.' They commanded her to recite the Ave Maria. 
She said to a Huguenot gentleman who was present, ' Do 
yon say it, if you know it ; for they don't say it amongst 
your people.' " M. Pichard relates several unknown and 
hidden things which the woman revealed, and that she 
performed several feats which it is not possible for uiy 
person, however agile and supple he may be, to achieve by 
natural strength or power. 

471. In this case we have exhibited the same class of 
phenomena that have been presented by most of our 
speaking and pantomimic mediums, and the whole, in this 
case, is the result (1) of the specific action of a drug upon 
the brain and nervous system, suspending the controlling 
action of the mind, on the one hand, and, (2) on the 
other, rendering the brain highly sensitive to mundane or 
earthly influences, which, accordingly, acted upon it. 
Hence the so-called clurvoyance, in her case, and the 
cerebral automatic action, in replying in Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew, without her mind ever having known them. 
Thus her brain sensed and reflected the cerebral action of 
those who exorcised her. Those who exorcised her, thus 
had (unconsciously to themselves) the control of her brain. 
They believed she was possessed of a spirit or demon. 
They personify their notion, question it, and the patient's 
brain reflects back their notion. They receive replies as 
coming from a demon. 

Thus we see, the fictitious personality played by the 
brain, when the mind's personality is suspended. 

472. Thus we see that everything performed by the 
mere automatic action of this woman's brain, under the 
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inflaence of outwBid oausea or pbysicBl irritants, was attrib-, 
uted to the influenoe of a possessed demon. In fict, the* 
woman herself was essentially identified with the supposed 
spirit, as a person. The automatic talk was the devil's 
talk. The unconscious propa^tion of their cerebral actions 
in matters of dead languages upon her cerebrum, and its 
reflection back, as is seen in the so-called clairvoyance of 
the present day, was all attributed to the knowledge of a 
supposed possessed demon. 

We have, in this case, precisely the<phenomena of many 
of our ^^ mediums," who are believed to be under the 
special influence of spirits or demons; whose lips and 
hands are su[qposed to be played upon by a demon's 
power ; whose senaion of things at a distance is supposed 
to be the mystic knowledge of a glorified spirit deseeded 
into the brain. 0, ye wise mortols ! is it verily that ye 
suspend reas(»i to get wisdom? — that ye bury the mind to 
find knowledge? — that ye suspend the action of your 
spirits to findneaven? Has not the wretch Poviot taught 
ye a lesson with his '^ philters" and '^ magical medica- 
ments"? Swallow these, dear sirs, and ye shall all be 
'^ mecliums,^' and dem<xis in scores shall come and possess 
you, and ye shall perchance see '' heav^ open" and the 
celestials descending ! 

473. Thus we have seen that the effect of the action of 
certain drugs upon the nervous system is often the same 
as that produced by what is termed '' spiritual magnetism," 
mesmerism, pathetism, fascination, irritations of the brain 
during sle^, cerebral inflammation, &c. That, under the 
influence of drug?, a condition of brain is induced that 
gives rise to visions of fictitious beings, mania, pantomimic 
representations, somnambulism, ecstasy, prophecy, clair- 
voyance ; in short, to all the phenomena of modem mani- 
festations, except the rappings, tippings, &c. 

474. We have also seen that, under the actions of 
drugs, both the ^^ spiritual visions," so called, and the 
'' spiritual rappings " of the '' medium," have been entirely 
dissipated ; thereby demonstrating, still further, the phys- 
ical character both of the cause and of the conditions. 
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.That claiiToyance, bo called, is not spiritaal sight, bat (1) 
a susceptible condition of the brain, without the medium 
of the normal senses ; (2) the propagation, to the brain, of 
specific, external, physical influences, which are reflected 
back hj cerebral automatic action. 

475. The further proof that the so-called clairvoyance 
depends upon physical and not spiritual action, is shown 
in the fact that it so generally results on the suspension of 
the only real and reliable spiritual condition of a person ; 
whereas, if it were a true spiritual action, it would always 
be knoton to the personality as a personal power. This 
will be more fully considered in another place. 

476. It should here be noticed, that the grand fact 
developed is, the peculiar condition effected in the brain by 
the action of the drugs, and the perfect analogy of this 
with that produced by the operations of the mesmerizer. 
Dr. Haddock, of England, was led, by his experiments 
with the vapor of ether upon the brain of a young woman, 
to discover her susceptibility to the '' mesmeric influence," 
and her ^' clairvoyance." On her '' inhaling the ether, she 
passed, Ist, into an unconscious state, exhibiting the total 
suspension of all spiritual action ; the effect being, 2nd, 
an automatic play of particular organs of the brain. 
Former impressions were revived ; the organ of language 
was quickened, and there followed the play of words as in 
a merry mood. Old companions were talked with as if 
present, or as if she were in her native place, rambling 
with them through fields, or performing rural and domestic 
occupations. She would laugh, dance and sing, and do 
many things suggested to her,"'*^ like one truly mes- 
merized or pathetized. But the doctor found it a very diffi- 
cult matter to restore her reason and consciousness. To 
become better satisfied as to the effects of the ether, he 
experimented upon a lad who had been a mesmeric subject. 
With this youth he succeeded in the same results ; namely, 
in suspending the action of the spiritual personality, and 
in establishing the automatic play of the brain without the 

 Vido •* Psychology, or the Science of the Soul,'* &c.^ by Joseph 
Haddock, M. D. New York, Fowler and Wells, p. 79. 
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mind. Other experiments were then institated, and it was^ 
found that whatever means suco^eded in suspending the* 
free action of the spirit, succeeded also in developing the 
wonderful automatic play of the cerebrum. 

It was by extending this automatic cerebral action in 
repeated experiments on the young woman that he at last 
succeeded in rendering the brain susceptible to even very 
distant influences, so wat it would reflect what took place, 
or what existed, not only out of the house, but out of the 
town, and miles away. 

477. We have already noticed in her case the singular 
effects of the odylic influence of the magnet upon her ner- 
vous system. (See ^ 828.) We have also presented a 
case, in the same connection, where the odyle of the magnet 
developed the so-called clairvoyant power ; — in other words, 
the automatic action of the brain under the influence of 
distant objects (see ^ 380). Let us here notice another 
case, singular, indeed, and belonging to the same class, 
related by Benivqpi,=*^ a Florentine physician. ^^ A young 
man named Gaspard was wounded in the chest by an arrow, 
the iron of which remained in the vxnmd. While su&r- 
ing excruciating pain, he began suddenly to make predic-> 
turns, named in advance all the persons who were coming 
to see him, foretold the day and the precise hour of his 
cure, and his departure for Rome, where he was to die. 
He told also the flight of Peter of Medids, the calamities 
which would befiill Florence, the subjugation of the whole 
of Italy, and many other things of great interest.'' Beni* 
veni relates also of himself that '^ he saw the fulfilment of 
aU these predictions. The iron of the arrow issued fix)m the 
wound on the day and at the very hour predicted by Gas- 
pard." And, what is to be particularly remarked, the 
moment '* the iron lefb his body, his &cuUy of prevision 
[presension] left him." 

478. In no other wa^ can this be accounted for than 
upon the peculiar condition which the presence of the iron 

* In JDe^bditis Morborum CatuU» See Leger on Pq^oodniuuny, 
p. 258. 
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effected in the nervous system. The oerebram y/ms aflSscted 
in the same way bj the .presence of the iron in contact inth 
the particles of nerve-matter and blood, that we have seen 
produced by the action of a drug, or the same as that pro- 
duoed by tne agency of the mesmerizer. When, therefore, 
the iron was withdrawn, the nervous matter was restordl 
immediately to its former molecular condition, and the con- 
sequent pecaliar susceptibility of the cerebrum was re- 
moved. 

479. It is well known that intemperate persons have 
visions of spirits, and have presentiments ; and they have 
been ki»)wn in a fit of drunkenness to foretell events with 
remarkable accuracy. Stilling gives the case cf a drunken 
grave-digger who would often foretell deaths in the village. 
'^ This man's prc^hecies," says he, '^ were an abomination 
to the dei^man. He forbade it, he reproved, he scolded, 
bat all to no purpose ; for the poor dolt, although he was 
a drunkard, and a man of low and vulgar sentiments, 
believed firmly that it was a prophetic gift of God. At 
length, as all reproof was in vain, the clergyman gave him 
notice that if he announced one funeral more, he should 
be deprived of his place, and expelled the village. This 
availed — the grave-digger was silent &om that time for- 
ward. Half a year afterwards, in the autumn, the grave- 
digger comes to the clergyman, and says : ' Sir, you have 
forbidden me to announce any more funerals, and I have 
not done so since, nor will Ido so any more ; but I must now 
tell you something that is particularly remarkable, that you 
may see that my second-sight is really true. In a few 
weeks a corpse will be brought up the meadow, which will 
be drawn on a sledge by an ox.' The clergyman seemingly 
paid no attention to this. Some weeks after, a strong body 
of Austrian troops passed through the village. While rest- 
ing there a day or two, the snow fell nearly three feet 
deep. At the same time a woman died in another village 
of the same parish. The military took away all the horses 
out of the country, to drag their wagons. Meanwhile the 
corpse remained unburied ; no horses returned ; the corpse 
began to putrefy ; they were, therefore, compelled to make a 
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virtae of necessity — to place it upon a sledge, and har- 
ness an ox to the vehicle ! 

'' In the mean time, the clergyman, and the schoolmaster 
with his scholars, {uroceeded to the entrance of the village, 
to meet the corpse ; and, as the fixneral came along me 
meadow in this array, the grave-digger stepped up to the 
clergyman, pulled him by the gown, pointed with Us finger 
to it, and said not a word. Snch was the tale," says Still- 
ing« '' with all its ciroumstances, as related by the clergy- 
man."=*^ Stilling was acquainted with the clergyman and 
knew the grave-digger, both being inhabitants of the vil« 
lage of his nativity ; and it had heea a matter of great 
notoriety that the drunken grave-digger would tell '* that 
there would be a funeral out of such and such a house, and 
the event would invariably take place." 

480. Thus it is seen that a condition of the brain may 
be established by drugs which renders it intensely suscep- 
tible to any class of related events in time and space, wheth- 
er past, present or future, and independent of the action 
of Uie usual intermediate senses, t 

481. It follows, therefore, that the sension of the brain 
does not necessarily depend upon the action of the normal 
five senses, but without these, stands related to the matter 
and the material changes of the world, so that when the 
special condition is established which we have already seen 
ezempHfied, the brain does really sense those things which 
not only stand at a distance in space, but also in time. 

482. Were it our design merely to account for the prea- 
ent so-called ''spiritual" phenomena, we might stop here, 
and, by a very simple application of the above principle, show 
the perfect naturalness of the most wonderful '' mani£bstar- 
tions of intelligence in the raps," namely, that it is solely 
by the sension of the brain, and therefore not by a spiritual 
agent. But, as our grand purpose is, however, to develop 
as far as we can the wonderful powers that lie wrapped up 
in our organization, and its mystic rdations to the outer 
material universe, we shall defer the consideration of pres- 

* See Stilling's Pneomatology, p. 110. 
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ent phenomena till they Datorallj come up, by which timo 
the reader, if a careful and connected thinker, will have 
already found their philosophy. 

483. We are now to observe one other singular phenom- 
enon of the nervous system, resulting from the effiscts of 
drugs and a specific impression made upon the brain. 
Thus, if you wish to see the spectre of a particular person 
as an outstanding reality, let your mind impress this upon 
the brain by a clear and definite conception, at the same 
time bum a certain combination of narcotics in the room 
where you are, and, while the smoke of the narcotics is curl- 
ing up from the chafing-dish, fix your gaze upon it, and the 
precise spectre shall make its appearance as if taking its 
form out of the smoke. It shall appear as an outstanding real* 
ity, — a living person, ghostly, indeed, but with whom you 
may hold converse, — give and receive both questions and 
answers. This is one of the secrets of the so-called Black 
Arts. Eckhartshausen has given many instances of a similar 
character to the above. "^ One caae is partially detailed by 
Stilling,! in which it appears that where two persons are 
engaged in the experiment, with the same impression on 
the brain, both will see the same thing, and have the same 
sensations. And it is described that, on approaching the 
spectre, there is a sensation as if one were going against a 
strong wind, and were being driven back. Nothing is remem- 
bered that is said to or by the spectre, and when it vanishes 
(which takes place when the narcotic influence is removed 
from the nervous system^ the person ''feels as if awak- 
ing from a dream."t Tnere then follows a sensation of 
stupe&ction of the head, contraction in the abdomen. Thus 
it is seen that the spectre is the result o£ a nervous action, 
and is subjective, though appearing objective — an action 
from the cerebrum upon tiie sensorium, and its reflexion 
back. 

484. The condition of the brain remaining after this 
first effect of the narcotic, is such as to render the return 

* See Key to Magio, by M. EckhartshauBen. Manioh. 
t See his Pneumatologv, by Bush, p. 128. 
t IbidL p. 124. 
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of tiie spectre quite easy ; thus, on .going into the dark, 
or on looking upon a dark object, ue same form reap- 
pears. 

485. Eckhartahausen received some of this narcotic 
compound from a Scotchman, -who had learned the art of 
preparing it from a Jew. On one occasion, he was 
desired (after he had learned its terrible effects upon the 
brain) to make trial with a small quantity, in company with 
another. ^' I did so one day, after dinner," says he, 
''when the physician had been dining with me; but 
scarcely had I cast the quantity of ingredients into the 
chafing-dish, when a figure presented itself I was, how- 
ever, seized with such a horror, that I was obliged to leave 
the room. I was very ill during three hours, and thought 
I saw the figure always before me. Towards evenings 
after inhaling the fumes of vinegar, and drinking it with 
water, I was better agam, but for three weeks afterward I 
felt a debility; and the strangest part of the matter is, 
that when I remember the circumstances, and look for 
some time upon any dark object, this ashy-pale figure still 
presents itself very vividly to my sight." The same 
Scotchman gave him also another powder, asserting '' that 
if it were burnt in a church-yard during the night, a mul- 
titude of the dead would be seen hovering over the 
graves." * * 

This assertion of the Scotchman was sufiScient to give a 
specific direction to the nervous action, under the influence 
of the narcotic, had the latter been used. This, however, 
was never done, as the experiment was too terrifyiDg. 

486. We might fill volumes with similar details, show- 
ing the wonderful powers with which Deity has endowed 
the brain, and which may be readily evolved by the influ- 
ence of drugs. We might refer to the methods used in 
some of the heathen temples of burning narcotic compounds, 
for the purpose of throwing the priestesses into the prophetic 
condition ; to the similar methods of some cf the East- 
em magicians in developing the divining power of their 

• Ibid. p. 125. 
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subjects ; to the means used in the days of witchcraft of 
anointing with powerful narcotic pomade, or of drinking 
decoctions of narcotic plants, to establish the trance in 
which they seemed to ride to the witches' sabbath. 

487. But the most important point presented in the 
foregoing array of facts, and in those we might in addition 
present, is that of the peculiar condition established in the 
cerebrum, which brings it into relation with the external 
world, independent of the normal five senses, developing, 
indeed, the presensing power of the brain, called by some 
foreknowledge. 

We would here remark, however, that foreknowledge 
cannot be predicated of the brain, for knowledge is an 
act of the mind with regard to facts, or principles, while 
sension is an act of the brain with regard to the events of 
matter. So, while the brain can only serise an event in 
the world of matter, it is onlv the mind can /cnmD it 

This particular point of oiscussion, however, does not 
belong here. We have devoted a chapter especially to its 
discussion, wherein will be seen the difference between the 
inspiration (excitement) of the brain, with reference to and 
under the influence of mundane things, and the inspiration 
of the mind, with reference to and under the influence of 
spiritual things. It is in f onsequence of the confounding 
of these two points that many have lost all sight of the 
superlative or really divine inspiration of Christianity. 

488. We have seen, in one case presented, that the con- 
dition of the nervous system produced by a piece of iron 
remaining in a wound, was that which favored cerebral 
presension. The reflection of this upon the organ of lan- 
guage gave the language of prophecy, without, in the least, 
involving necessarily the action of the mind. We have 
also seen, in the case preceding this, the same presensing 
condition of the brain produced by the poisonous drug ; and 
this influence of the drug, and the influence of mundane 
agencies upon the cerebral convolutions, independent of the 
woman's personality, were supposed to be the agency and 
power of a spirit that had taken possession of her organism. 

48d. ^ain, we 9^, in this and the preceding case, that 
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the iDfloe&ce of the drug apoa the nervous sjBtem iraa to 
pioduoe exactly that cerebral condition which, by suspend- 
ing the free controlling action of the mind over it, leaves it 
to DC influenced by the specific cerebral actions of sur- 
rounding individuids. Thus, through the organ of lan- 
guage was reflected the sentences of Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew, of others. The same phenomena among mediums 
we now hear attributed to spirits. It was excusable in an 
ignorant age, and among an ignorant people; but in this age 
of boasted enlightenment, when thousands of &cts attesting 
the automatic character of the phenomena have been exhib- 
ited in every city and village, it is a reproach to our philo- 
sophical mesmerizers, biologists and pathetizers, that they 
have run in as wild a fanaticism, on the spiritual theory, 
as Galmet, and Mather, and Glanvel, in the days of the 
wildest superstition and blankest ignorance. 

490. Again; in the case of Mad. Banfaing, we see 
exhibited, in a very marked manner, the susceptibility of 
the brain to represent a fictitious personality. This condi- 
tion, as we have seen, was produced by a poisonous drug. 
We shall, in a few chapters* hence, show that the same 
condition of brain is produced in our '^mediums" by an 
earthly influence as potent as the drug. Wo will close 
this chapter with the following deductions. 

First y That, inasmuch as the influence of drugs in pro- 
ducing catalepsy, somnambulism, ecstasy, '' spirit visions," 
and "clairvoyance," is a physical influence, — namely, upon 
the brain, — it follows that uie condition established and the 
effects resulting are physical. 

Second, Tlutt, inasmuch as, in this same physical condi- 
tion produced by drugs, and amid its cerebral results, is 
that of a false or fictitious personality, and inasmuch as 
firom this specific cerebral condition responses w^re obtained 
to questions as if from a real personality, it follows, that 
at any time, by establishing a like condition of the brain, 
like responses may be obtained, — that is, responses as 
if from a possessed demon or spirit, when, in fact, neither 
demon nor spirit has anything to do with the phenomena. 

Third, it follows, therefore, that we have no warratrt 
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that the phenmneDft of responseB aft tbe praeiitday flowing 
from oar ''mediums," — dependrng, as tihey do, upon per* 
SODS of a peculiar cerebral axid oervons susoeptilnli^, — are 
anything more than the reflex action of cerebral ganglia. 
Let those who assert the affirmatiye prove their position, as, 
so &r, it has only been assumed. 

Let us now look a litUedeeper in this matter of supposed 
responses firom the spirit world. We will view, 6r a 
moment, the oracular responses of the imaginary heallien 
gods, aid see under what conditions they were obtained. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

INFLUENCE OF LOCAL EMANATIONS IN OBTAINING BE- 
SP0N8ES, OBACLES, AND PHTSICAL MANIFESTATIONS. 

Fkets demoDfltrsting mundane emanations — lis inflnenee npon the 
orgKDJsm— The inflliifinoe of this mnndane emanation npon an objeot 
standing in relation to the a^ted person — Case of the Seeress of Pte- 
Torst — ThouTonel's observations compared with Proftesor Faraday's 
and Baxon Beiehenbaoh's— How this new ^jpot bringi the orgamsm 
into relation with the world of matter — [Die Oraole of Del]^ de- 
pended upon the action of local emanations npon the priestess — Tes- 
timony of Piodoms, and other clasfiBcal writers — Heathen predictions 
depend npon the rdation of the brain to the events of tune, or the 
changes of matter — DisooTery of the Delj^ orade — Local mnn- 
dane influence exhibited in the phenomena of the present day — Looal 
mnndane emanations exhibited in the phenomena of hannted houses. 

491. One of tlie most interesting points of inqmry in this 
field of investigation, as yre have abeadv seen, is that of the 
influence of geolo^cal looalitieB in the aevelopment of these 
phenomena. However strange it may appear, it is none 
the lees true, that there are powerful local influences ema- 
nating from the earth, which do have an evident eflSxst upon 
the nervous organism, and through it npon extenial objects. 

We have already given numerous instances, in the first 
part of this work, wmch place the above fibct beyond any 
reasonable doubt, in the mind ofthe honest inquirer. And 
now we are to notice the practical bearing of this fact 
upon our present inquiry ; namely, what influence has geo- 
logical location upon the so-called spiritual manifestations. 

492. Notwithstanding the numerous fiawcts already pre- 
sented, showing the influence of local emanations of mundane 
agents upon the sensitive nervous orinmism 6t many per- 
Si prSSdng otherwise niu««mnffi^meni ^et 

21* 
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some are disposed to call this in question, or to attribute 
the phenomena rather to spiritual or super-mundane influ- 
ence. We have no dispute to enter into here, but will sim- 
ply say, that this easy method of accountiDg for anomalous 
phenomena, by referring them to spirits, is that which has 
been the characteristic of ignorance or intellectual apathy 
in every age. 

498. When treating of the physical phenomena (such as 
the movement of objects, and the production of sounds with- 
out visible instrumentality) without the characteristics of 
intelligent representation, it was shown ''that in some 
cases, under pecuUar circumstances, the new physical agent 
acted /rom the organism of those affected, with greater 
energy in some localities than in others. That, there- 
fore, the dynamic influences from the earthy under such 
circumstances, have more or less action upon the organ- 
ism of such persons, and, consequently, upon the devel- 
opment of the new form of agency in the organism 
(see p. 61, c. Third), it was also shown, from the 
observations of Kemer, that the Seeress of Prevorst was 
peculiarly affected, as a seeress, by the emanations of 
mundane agency in particular localities. That, indeed, 
in the same localities, other persons, nervously susceptible, 
exhibited similar nervous phenomena, such as periodical 
nervous disorders, ghost-seeing, rhabdomancy. That, in 
these localities, accoiding to Kemer, '^ a sort of St Vitus' 
dance becomes epidemic, so that all the children of a 
place are seized with it at the same time, and, like per- 
sons in a magnet state, are aware of the precise nu)- 
ment that a fit would seize them," and when they come 
out of this state have no recollection of what they have 
been doing. '^ It is also certain " continues Dr. Kemer, 
* ' that these mountaineers are peculiarly sensibleio magnetic 
influences ; amongst the evidences of which are, their sus- 
ceptibility to sympathetic remedies, and their power of dis- 
covering springs by the means of the divining rod^ 
(See $ 100.) 

494. Kemer observed the same wonderful susceptibility 
In the case of the Seeress of Prevorst The mundane infiu- 
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enees emanating from mineral Jode^4i2id sabteiranean cur- 
rents, had a very powerful eiSect upoa her nervous system, 
producing spasms, &c, and would also act through her 
upon the simple stick held in her hand. (See Part 
First, ^ 106.) 

495. The same phenomena were observed by Bitter, of 
Germany, and Amoretti, of Italy, in the case of Campett^ 
(see Part I., chap, v.), and also in other cases investigated 
by them. ^'Nearly all the persons upon whom special 
observations were made suffered more or less from spas- 
modic contractions on passing over particular spots, where it 
was found there were powerful subterranean chemical action, 
or veins of ore ; and this without any previous knowl- 
edge. '' In some localities," says Ritter (see § 175), " the 
concussions upon the nervous system were equal to power- 
ful electric shocks, producing giddiness, disquietude," &c. 

496. The same phenomena were observed by M. Thou- 
venel, of France, in the case of B16ton (see § 179). " The 
convulsive twitchings and spasmodic motions of fel^ton," 
says Thouvenel, ''%K)k place more or less over all the 
veins (of ore) ; but copper emanations excited very strong 
and disagreeable spasmodic symptoms " (^ 186). 

497. By his nicely conducted experiments upon this 
man, M. Thouvenel observed the action of two mundane 
forces ; one of which propagated itself towards the west, 
the other towards the north. Conformable with the former 
was the action of nearly all the metals, except iron ; and 
that of iron acting towards the north, conformable with the 
magnetic influence. 

498. Now, this is precisely what has since been observed, 
by Professor Faraday and other philosophers, in the action 
of the magnetic and diamaffnetic forces ; the magnetic 
acting north and south, and Ihe diamagnetic east and 
west, — iron and a very few others being magnetic, and the 
remaining substances of the earth diamagnetic. It is shown 
also, by uiese philosophers, that the macietic has a peculiar 
action upon the diamagnetic, and that ue diamagnetic also 
have a peculiar modifying influence upon the action of the 
magnetic. 
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499. It has also been shown by Beichenbach that the 
od jlio agent is that which emanates from all substances ; 
and that thatfonn of odylic force which emanates firom 
some sabstances has a yerj peculiar influence upon sensi- 
tive persons, producing shocks, " sensations like shocks,"* 
also tetanic spasms and complete unconsciousness.! The 
effect of the experiments upon the nervous system was so 
powerful in one case, that the physician denied llie privilege 
of its repetition. 

600. The symptoms here exhibited are more or less anal- 
ogous to those already noticed in the experiments of Rit- 
ter and Amoretti upon Campett6, where similar emana- 
tions of force were found to take place firom the minerals 
in the earth. Especially do we find, in the case of B16ton, 
investigated by M. Thouvenel, a most wonderfiil analogy 
to the fiicts oraerved by Beichenbach in many of the cases 
under his experiments ; and the same we find in the case of 
many of our " mediums." 

501. The two fi>roes, the one acting east and west, the 
other north and south, are plainly deitfoped in both, as in 
the experiments of Faraday.^ In all cases dual forces || 
were found to act like the agent employed in animal mag- 
netism; that they ^^ are perfectly alike in reference to 
their reaction on titie animal nerves."^ 

602. Now, as the mesmeric influence is heightened in 
certain abnormal conditions, it would follow that, if this 
peculiar fi3rce of matter is the same as that of the mesmeric 
force, the same fict should also exist here. Take, then, 
the following language of Beichenbach : '^ Catalepsy 
itself is theraore a condition which exalts in a dispropor- 
tionate degree the sensitiveness of the patient to certain un- 
known quSities of matter ; and matter possesses some hidden 

* See BaolieDbaoh's Dynamics of Magnetism, pp. 78, 198, 166. 

t Ibid. pp. 25, 99, 156 and 157. 

t Ibid. p. 100. 

II Some spiritnalists haye asserted that Rdchenbach's Odylo was not 
asserted by him to be an agent, bat a mere sphere or atmosphere, that 
produced no remarluble action. Nothing is more manifestiy fiilse. He 
eyerywhere speaks of its effects* 

^ Ibid. p. 105, §§ 78. 79, 80 ; also p. 107. 
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quality, by which it aflfeots the cataleptic peculiarly in an 
exalted degree, even at a distance^ in a manner analcgons 
to that in which it affects patients in the awakened condi- 
tion by contact ; "^ and it is '' transferable from one body 
to another without contact." 

508. As he found it to be a peculiar force of all matter, 
he hence concludes f ''that we stand in connection with the 
uniyerse by a new and hitherto unsuspected redprocc^ 
tion ; that consequently the stars, also, are actually not 
altogether without influence upon our sublunary, per- 
haps even practical world, and the proceedings of many 
heads. It tekes its place, therefore, as a perfecuy universal 
and all-pervading force of nature, — a universal adjunct 
of all matter, in variable and unequal distribution.":!: 

504. It must follow, firom all the foregoing observations, 
that the influence of this peculiar agent upon the brain and 
nervous centres of animals must be in exact proportion 
to its concentrated local emanation, on the one hand, and 
ikecereln'(Uandnervotisst4sceptibiliiyyOn^eGQieT. It is 
not possible for it to be otherwise, since the new force is an 
agent that has a speciflc relation to the nerve-centres, — 
indeed, to the whole physical or automatic man. 

Hence it must follow, that in a state of nervous suscep- 
tibiliiy, where the mind (whose prerogative is the control 

• Ibid. p. 157, § 180. f Ibid. p. 176. 

t Ibid. § 218. We are informed, on good authority, that Beiobenboch 
has at last identified the odio foroe with the diamagntiie agency of Prof. 
Faraday. This he eeems to have antioipated. TtoBf he remarks, for 
example, in speakinff of the name (Od) which he giYee to dietingmBh 
his newIy-disooTered agent, " There is eridently a tolerable probability 
that the deflnitjon of it (the new finroe) I have laid down inclndes that 
which Faraday, a year later, introdneed to thesoientifio public as a new 
matoial foroe, under the name of diamagnetism." Again, *< It is in 
my oj^on not impossible that we are both journeying towards the 
same point, oxdy by different roads. If I am not deceiyed by appear- 
ances, Dr. Faraday has seised one of the many odio threads." And 
agi^, speaking of magnetism, diamagnetism, and the odio foroe, he 
says, ** They odIeotiTely include totally new qualities of all dead and 
living matter, and from their generality and axUpenradenoe throughout 
the universe are of the highest physioal importance.'* — See Reichen- 
baeh's work, pp. 282, 288. 
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of the brain) is suspended in its action, so as to leave the 
brain under the control of this new physical agent, that the 
concentrated local emanation should bring the brain and 
nervous system into special relation to the universal agent 
— consequently, in relation to every SPEOIFIC point of 
matter that bears a reoiprooal relation to the brain^ — 
consequently, also, to certain specific events of time 
and space. Herein, therefore, is the simple philosophy 
of the so-called clairvoyance. 

It is not therefore the seeing of the mind^ but the sens^ 
ing of the brain. 

Let us now see if this does not unlock the P jthorian 
mystery, 

THE ORACLE OP DELPHI. 

505. Apollo was the ideal god of oracular wisdom and 
of medicine. Temples were erected to him in various parts 
of the heathen world ; but none became so fiimous as that 
of Delphi, an otherwise obscure and insignificant town of 
.Greece. Yet from this place went forth an influenoe that 
often decided, not only the fiite of individuals, but some- 
times of armies, and even of the state. Momentous aa 
this might be, it was by the voice of a simple, unsophisti- 
cated country-woman. It was from her lips the oracle was 
given. Not only, indeed, did she often decide the destiny of 
Greece, ** but, more or less, that of all the countries around 
the Mediterranean. In all matters of importance, whether 
relating to religion or to politics, to public ^or to private 
life," the wonb of the entranced woman — the Oracle of 
DelpU — determined the choice.^ If colonies were to be 
settled, new states founded, no decision could take place 
without the sanctions and directions of the Pythia. All 
disputes were settled by her words, and the oracular language 
of her lips '^preserved and promoted the religion of the 
^■eater portion of the ancient world."f " We derive," says 
Plutarch,! '^ immense advantages firom the £sbVor the gods 

* Herod. ▼. 82 ; 1. 165. 

t Gc. de IKt. ; Diod. xv. 18 ; Thncid. i. 25—28. 

% Plat in PhsBdro. 
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hare oonoeded to her.^^ She, and the priestess of Dodona, 
confer on mankind the greatest benefits, both public and pri- 
vate. It nf onld be impossible to enumerate all the instances 
in which the Pythia proved the importance of her power of 
fmreteOing events ; and the &cts themselves are so well 
and 80 generally known, that it would be useless to bring 
forth new evidences. She is second to no one in purity of 
morals and chastity of conduct. Brought up by her poor 
parents in the country,! she brings with her neither art, 
nor experience, nor any talent whatever, when she arrives 
at Delphi, to be the interpreter of the gods. She is con- 
sulted on any event, — marriage, travels, harvest, diseases, 
ke. Her answers, though submitted to the severest scru« 
tiny, have never proved fiJse or incorrect. On the con- 
trary, the verification of them has filled the temple with 
gifts fipom all parts of Greece and foreign countries." Ac- 
cording to the same writer, she predicted that terrible 
eruption of Vesuvius that buried rompeii and Hercula- 
neum, and caused the death of the great rliny. 

506. We have said that the orades of Delphi were 
delivered by the priestess while in a state of trance. It is 
a very curious and important question, here, in what 
manner this state of trance was produced. 

Several authors inform us| that she always first spent 
three days in preparing herself, by fiuiting and bathing in 
the Gastalian welL She then burnt on the altar in the 
temple laurel-leaves and flour of barley, after which she 
ascended and seated herself ujpon the tripod, and awaited 
the influence of the divine afflatus. This is described to 
have been some mysterious emanation wtuch ascended firom 
a crevice in the efuth, over which the tripod was placed. 

507. The effect of this emanation upon her whole ner- 
vous system is said to have been so poweriul, in some 
instances, as to cause the most terrible convulsions, and 
even sometimes the death of the priestess ; § in which case 

* Those fbinales who gave the onkdei of the gods, 
t Plut. QosBSt. Crac., 0. 9. 

t SohoL ad Snrip. Phttn., 280 ; Flat de Ftoth. Or.» c. 6. 
§ Pint de Orae. D«t, o. 61. 
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anoliher female "ma in readiness to take the place of the 
first. "^ (jenerallj, however, the mundane agency threw 
her into a state of somnambulic or cataleptic trance, ac- 
companied with more or less convulsions, such as we have 
already noticed as taking place from the action of powerful 
mundane influences upon the nerve-centres and muscular 
system of B16ton, Gampett6, the Seeress of Prevorst, kc 
It was while in this (as it was supposed, divine) trance 
that she revealed the will of the imagmary gods. 

508. In ibis trance state of the Pythia, we witness the 
same phenomena of many of our so-called '^ mediums " 
and '^ cliurvoyantB ; " ana it is not to be disputed that the 
state of the nervous system is the same as that we have 
seen produced in some mstances by certain drugs, — namely, 
a suspension of the controlling action of the mindoYet the 
brain, and a complete subjection of the brain to the play 
of influences from the extmial physical world. 

509. It is in this state that me presensiowf (or di- 
vining power) of the brain becomes wonderfully developed, 
standmg, as it does, in a general relation to all matter. 
We should now be able to see why this is ; &r it must 
follow that the nervous system, being in an exalted state 
of susceptibiUty, and the mind, whose prerogative it is to 
control tibe brain within certain limits of action, being sus- 
pended as to its prerogative, leaves the brain to be entirely 
controlled by any specific mundane influence firom among 
the universality of tiiem in nature. And as every event 
in time and space is a change of matter (or depends upon 
it), and every one change of matter is related to every 
other change of matter in space and time, it must fi>llow 
that the clulnge in the matter of the brain bears a relation 
to every other change of matter, whether past^ presenty 
or to came, whether here or in the stars. It results, 

* Flat. QusBBt CrsBc., c. 9. 

t Pmnatioii, aooording to the eminent Gioero (De DiTenant, LI), 
depends upon a presetuion of things ; and if it is the mind that sees 
when anything is seen, and the mind is oonscions of its own acts, it 
ineyitably follows that all true clairTOTanoe is the conseions act of the 
mind in sedng. To speak, therefore, of vnoonsoions elairvoyanee is a 
solecism, as oTainroyance is not without the consmous tight of the mind. 
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therefore, that the presensian of the brain is not a fore- 
sight of the mind. Bat, as the mind (as in ordinary life) 
sees by the brain, or rather sees the outer world omj by 
the ii^aence of the outer world upon the brain, as in 
common sensation; so the mind can only foresee by the 
/iresension of the brain, except by the divine action 
directly upon the mind. But, an act of the mind being 
a conscious act, it can have no action without its own 
knowledge as a personal, responsible individuality.'^ 

For, in all actions of the brain, it is dther controlled by 
the a^ncy of the mind, on the one hand, or by outer 
material agency, on the other. If the mind's agency is 
suspended, or if it allows the influx of the material in- 
fluence, the brain, as a natural and inevitable consequence, 
must act according to its inherent susceptibility, and its 
law of automatic reflexion. The specific influence will, 
therefore, be reflexed back upon the outer world ; and this 
reflexion will be, in the Fythia, csklled the oracle of the 
gods; in the mesmeric subject, somnambulism or clair- 
voyance; in the medium, communications from the in- 
visible s^tual world ; in witchcraft, the wizard's power. 

510. j3ut let us look a little further into ims local 
mundane influence on the animal nerves. Several of the 
classical writers, in speaking of the orig^l of the Delphic 
oracle, agree that the place was discovered by shepherds 
from their fixBt observing the effects of the h&il mundane 
emanation on the nerves of their sheep and goats. Dio- 
dorus,t of Sicily, and also Plutarch,^ in referring to this 

* In this 18 seen the dii&rence between the hupization of Christ and 
that of a heathen Fythia, or a modem 8o-oalled olaiTYoyant; and 
jostioe reqairee that the olaasifioation should here be made, namely* 
that irith the Sibyl, the Fythia, the fnxrrus, the lamidt, tiie Brat^ 
chiddB, the Eomolpids, the Cljrtiads, the TelUads, and the Aoamanian 
seers, should lUl m irith Swedenborg, Davis, and our mediums. This 
is not said in ill-vill, but from the IGsroe of truth. The true seer 
seeks not the divine in the tranoe, where the shows of the mundane 
play dreamily upon the brain, but oonsoiously, as responsible spirit 
with the Omnipresent Mind, — the Ever-Present FMher. This is Christ, 
-* the other, the Swedish divine. The system of the last must perish, 
as that of the other lives fbrever. 

t Died. zvL 26. t Plut de Defet. Or., c. 42. 
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circumstance, relate that some goats or sheep, coming near 
a natural aperture that extended into the ground, began to 
have spasms, and caper and c^ce in a very strange and 
extraordinarj manner. The shepherd, who miS at a little 
distance, seeing the mysterious spectacle which they pre- 
sented, was exceedingly amazed ; but soon collected hmself, 
and approached to find out the cause. The creatures kept 
on their dance, like human beings bewitched around an 
enchanted spot. On reaching the place, and in attempting 
to inspect the aperture, he himself suddenly fell into a 
like state. Other persons approached the spot, and be- 
came in a like manner affected; and it was found that 
many of those affected by this local emanation were 
suddenly gifted with an cAUity to foreteU future events. 
When they came out of this state, which was precisely of 
the character of our modem so-called clairyoyance, they 
had no remembrance of what they had said and done, it 
seems that after a number of persons had lost their liyes in 
consequence of this strange influence upon them, while 
imprudently tampering witi^ it out of curiosity, a college 
of priests took possession of the place, and buUt over it a 
rude temple, which was dedicated to Apollo, and the oracle 
was consigned to the care of a female."*^ When the priests 
wished to consult the oracle, they caused the priestess, or 
Pythia, to sit on the tripod, or derated seat erected over 
the particular spot before mentioned. So soon, says Plu- 
tarch, as the divine emanation from the earth struck her, 
she experienced viol(mt convulsions. Her face changed 
color, her hair stood erect, her breast heaved amazingly, 
her mouth foamed, her voice altered, and she struggled 
like one endeavoring to escape, until she had completely 
lost her consciousness, and became entranced. In this 
state the oracle was given. 

511. In these symptoms we have every essential char- 
acteristic of the oeeress of Prevorst, who, among her 
native mountains, in particular localities, passed into the 
deep magnetic trance, wherein the brain, deprived of the 

* I»od. zyL 26 ; Plat de Pefet Or., a 42. 
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gOTmime&t of the mind, passes nnder the entire control of 
loeal mundane influences. And it is a singular fact, still 
further confirming this view, that Plutarch, in one of his 
attempts to account for the extinction of many of the local 
oracles, attributes it to '' changes in the natnral exhala- 
tions or emanations of those placesS* 

The diligent, honest student of our modem phenomena 
cannot fidl to perceive in the foregoing an important bearing 
upon the main point of our researches. Indeed, the facts 
here presented open to us the same great arcana of nature 
that all the preceding considerations have led us to view, 
namely, the wonderful relation of the brain to universal 
and specific mundane influences ; consequently, its relation 
to even distant points and events, both in space or time. 

512, Again, in the history of heathen oracles generally, 
we find them divided into two classes. Firsts those that 
were local, or dependent upon some local influence, as we 
have already seen in that of Delphi. Second^ those that 
were general ; that is, such as were obtained from persons 
who could go into the trance in any place or at any time, 
like many of our '' clairvoyants " and *' mediums." The 
local oracles were, however, considered the most reliable, 
owing, as we must consider, to the trance being established 
unifoimly under the same mundane influence. 

513. !now, that local mundane influence tjk a very 
important share in our present and all similar phenomena 
of the past, is too evident to be readily cast aside. It is 
well known that some "mediums" cannot obtain the 
development of any of the phenomena, — especially the phys- 
ical phenomena, such as the raps, for instance, — in some 
localities, while they can with the greatest readiness in 
others. It has been with the utmost difficulty that the 
physical phenomena could be obtained at all in Philadelphia, 
notwithstanding the great number of circles that have oeen 
formed there. Whole one circle was engaged several 
months before it could get a single response by the " raps," 
a Boston circle has been successful in one or two sitting?. 
Indeed, in manv cases, the *' rapping power" has started 
up spontaneously in Boston, only on reading an account of 
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the rappiogB i^ other places. We find, also, tibe same dif- 
ference of locality in the Western States genmlly, and 
•also in New England. We do know of towns in this state 
where Ihe most strenuous efforts have been made, by indi- 
yidusJs, to obtain the ph^cal phenomena, without die 
least success ; vet in an a(3yoining town there were numer- 
ous lociJities where they could readily be obtained. And 
we have known of cases where a person capable of obtain- 
ing the physical phenomena in one section, would entirely 
lose it on going to another. A case dT this character is 
relat^ by Mr. Goggshall, in his History of the Spirit Bap- 
pin£8 in Cincinnati, thus : 

514. '' During die early part of January, 1851, a dair- 
voyant, formerly of Cincinnati, paid a visit to some firiends 
in Indiana. At the house in which she stopped, at Bich- 
mond, Wayne county, the mysterious sounds were heaidso 
loudly that the persons belonging there were alarmed. 
When this clairyoyant," he continues, " is among her 
intimate friends, near Cincinnati, the raps are never made 
to her."=*^ At Winchester, la., she communicated with 
friends by means of raps, readily and satis&ctorily . 

515. These may be called local '^ rappers," or persons 
who depend absolutely ujpon powerful local mundane emana- 
tions, in order to obtain the physical phenomena. And 
here the jflpie relation to locality is witnessed that was 
observed m the case of the Seeress of JPrevorst, and in that 
of B16ton and Campett6, and all such peculiarly sensitive 
persons. These persons in particular localities would have 
the stick turn in their hand, even in spite of their will ; 
and in those localities where this curious phenomenon most 
readily occurred the Seeress of Frevorst most readily 
passea into the so-called magnetic state, — that is, into that 
state or condition of the nervous system wherein the con- 
trolling action of the mind is lost or suspended, and the 
brain passes under the sole dominion of mundane agencies. 
Hence her visions, catalepsies, trances, somnambulism, 
clairvoyance, and 'Wrappings," and strange movements of 

* See Signs of the Timee, p. 66 (if I am not mlstiJcen). 
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eztenuJ things^ And it is at this precise point that we 
see in the met of the so-called '^ haunted houses " the 

thenomena of local mundane a^cies, in relation to the 
Luman orainisms, as well as to manimate matter. 

616. Mow, it i^ quite certain that whQe some old houses 
haye been beset wiu the phenomena usually attributed to 
the performances of qpirits of persons who have been mur- 
dered, there are otiher dwellings, which were newj wherein 
no murder could have been committed, yet have been trou- 
bled with singular phenomena."*^ It is highly illo^k»l, then, 
to conclude, because human bones were mund in this, or 
that old dwelling, that therefore the stiange phenomena 
were the productions of demons. 

517. Moreover, there have been many houses wherein 
murders have been committed, and the bones afterwards 
found under Ihe hearth-stone or in the cellar, without there 
even having been a moment's disturbance by the usual 
phenomena of so-called haunted houses. 

What presumption ! then, how preposterous ! nay, we 
might say, wicked and accursed, to bmld up so ternfic a 

?nstem of bugbear upon such limited, nay, mlse premises ! 
errific system, we say; not so, however, to the reasoning 
mind, but to cluldren and to the ignorant. 

33ie houses in New York, mentioned in § 196, examined 
by IVof. Loomis, would, in an age of ignorance, or among 
an ignorant people, have been ab^doned, in all probability, 
as haunted by the spirits of dead men. But in this age, 
under llie illuminations of science, the power demonstrates 
itself to be a mundane agent. So science finds, everywhere 
she treads, a physical agent engaged in the production of 
every phenomenon. 

* We shaU bave oooaaion to examine some of these phenomena hy 
and by. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AN INQI7IBT IKTO LOCAL MUNDANE EMANATIONS, IN BEF. 
ERENCE TO THE PHENOMENA OF « HAUNTED HOUSES." 

MTBterioQB agencies in oertain localities in Boston — WiUiam Howitt'a 
aoooonts of the strange plienomena at the miller's divelling ^ An in- 
qoiiy into the local influences here — Betehenbach's Od manifeBled 
in the blue, misty fbrms — Arguments from the observations of Euro- 
pean philosophers on local mundane influence — The relation of this 
agent to the nenrons qrstem of persons — Strange phenomena of the 
Blooksberg — Their association with withcraft — Causes discovered — 
Beiohenbaoh's deduction — Additaonal deduction by the author — The 
most difficult question. 

518. The further consideration of the phenomena of local 
mundane emanations is ezceedindy important in this con- 
nection, as we would in our humble way effect here, what 
is being done abroad bj more eminent minds, in demolish- 
ing the terrific haunts of superstition. 

519. The views we have already presented on the sub- 
ject of mysterious agents have brougnt to our notice many 
singular and hitherto unaccountable cases, which have 
occurred in this city, and among some of our best and most 
enlightened citizens. In our researches in this city we 
have found dwellings, haunted at certain intervals with 
phenomena which uie uneducated and superstitious are 
always certain to attribute to spirit^ and ghostly influences. 
Were we at liberty to use names, we could refer to some 
of the most intelligent and respectable inhabitants of Boston, 
who have confidentially stated to us that, for a long period, 
they have been troubled with mysterious occurrences in 
thw houses, which they have never been able to account 
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for, till on reading the earlier nnmbers of this work.* Not 
only have they had the ^' rappings," bat in some cases 
still more remarkable things. One gentleman, who may at 
some futore time allow the use of his name, infbrmea ns 
that when in particnlar localities he has always been troa* 
bled, even fiom a boy, with not only strange and nnaccoant- 
able sensations, bat has heard voices as of persons talking, 
when no persons were at the spot where they seemed to 
be. His mvestigation led him to discover that these voices 
were not altogether sabjective or imaginary, as he had sap- 
posed, but depended upon something out of himself. He was 
always sensitive to some strange innaence arising from fresh 
running water. '^ Without knowing why," says another 
person, '^ I never knew the time when I could dbraw water 
without shuddering and having a dread. I never can stand 
over a cistehi or well without the same sensation, although 
in my mind I fear nothing." In one particular locality the 
home where he lived was subjected to ghostly influences. It 
was, however, only one particular room where the occur- 
rences transpired. . The fall particulars of this case will be 
brought to view t&v another time, and we hope with his own 
signature. The fiicts, however, in this case, are so similar to 
many given by certain European writers on ghostly powers, 
that they would hardly be new, only as having occurred 
more immediately in our midst 

520. The &ct it presents us is, that when a peculiarly 
sensitive organism stands at any local point where emanates 
a strong current of od, or the mundane agent, and another 
organism, even at a distance, stands in relation to the same, 
an action of the organism of the one will more or less effect 
physical results in the atmosphere of the other. 

This, we are aware, is quite a new idea. We have not 
obtained it, however, by conjuration, but as an inevitable 
deduction of not only this, but of a vast array of well- 
attested cases. 

521. In every country, and in every age, there have 
been developments like the following given by William 

* A« it wu tappo0od at the time. 
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Howitt, of England, and well known to some of the most 
intelligent and worthy people of the kingdom. 

522. ^^ Between ue rsulway running from Newcastle- 
on-Tyne to North Shields and the riyer Tyne," says Mr. 
Howitt, '^ there lie in a hollow some few cottages, a parson- 
age, a mill and a miller's house ; these constitate the hamlet 
of Willington." It is the ^miller's house, in this hamlet, 
that, for a very long period, has been subjected, at intervals, 
to some of these most remarkable phenomena. This house 
stands near the mill, on a sort of little promontory, round 
which runs the channel of a water-course, which appears 
to fill and empty with the tides. The house is owned and 
occupied by Mr. Joseph Proctor, an honest Quaker miller. 
Mr. Howitt visited the spot, and made himself acquainted 
with the curious facts connected with it, and afterwards 
published them among his '' Visits to Remarkable Places." 
The phenomena appear to be the following : A particu- 
lar room of this house is not only haunt^ with strange 
sounds, such as those made by human occupants, when, 
indeed, no flesh and blood can be found in it ; but when 
persons occupy it there is often such a disturbance, and 
such strange appearances of bluish lights and ghostly ap- 
pearances, creating horrid sensations and swoonings, as to 
render it impossible to be occupied as a sleeping apartment. 

523. Dr. Edward Drury, hearii^ of the above, and 
wishing to test the matter, proposed to Mr. Proctor, on the 
17th June, 1840, to visit the house and occupy that part of 
it, as he wished to investigate the dienomena. Mr. Proctor 
acceded to the proposals. Mr. Drury arrived on the 3d 
July, about the time of the arrival of Mr. P., who had 
been absent for several days on business. Aft;er the 
house had been locked up, every comer was examined 
minutely. Dr. Drury haa a friend to watch with him. 
The following is Mr. D.'s account : 

524. Afl«r minutely inspecting every part of the house, 
provided with lights, ^^ I sat down on the third story land- 
ing, fully expecting to accoxmt for any noises that 1 might 
hear in a philosophical manner. This was about eleven 
o'clock, P.M. About ten minutes to twelve, we both 
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heard a noise, as if a number of people were pattering with 
their bare feet npon the floor ; and yet, so singular was the 
noise, that I could not nmutely determine whence it pro- 
ceeded. A few nmiutes afterward we heard a noise, as of 
one knocking .... among our feet ! This was followed 
by a sound like one coughing in the haunted room ; then 
followed a rustling sound, as of one coming up the stairs. 
At a quarter to one I took up a note, which I had acci- 
dentally dropped, and began to read it ; after which I took 
out my watch, in taking my eyes from which, they be- 
came riveted upon a closet door, which I distinctly saw 
open, and saw also the figure of a female, attired in gray- 
ish garments^ with the head inclining downward, and 
one hand pressed upon the chest, as if in pain, and the 
other, — namely, the right hand, — extended toward the 
floor, with the index finger pointing downward. It advanced, 
with an apparently cautious step, across the floor, toward 
me ; immediately as it approached my friend, who was slum- 
bering, its right hand was extended toward him. I then 
rushed at it, giving, as Mr. Proctor states, a m(»t awful 
yell ; but, instead of grasping it, I fell upon my friend, 
and I recollected nothing distinctly for nearly three hours 
afterward. I have since learned that I was carried down 
stairs in an agony of fear and terror." In another letter 
Mr. Drury says : " I am really surprised that I have been 
60 little affected as I am after that horrid and most awftd 
aflyr. The only bad effect that I feel is a heavy dulness 
in one of my ears. I call it a heavy dulness, because I not 
onlv do not hear distinctly, but feel in it a constant noise. 
This I never was afflicted with before." 

525. We are to attribute much of this physical effect 
upon Mr. D. to his fright. But the question with the 
candid is. What was the cause of this ? It is useless to 
endeavor to dismiss the question, and the thousands of cases 
similar to the above, with the senseless commonplace that 
it is all trick and imagination ; for the facts will still haunt 
us, and even the scoffer is at any time liable to have them 
meet him in his path, when his pnilosophy will &il him, and, 
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like the sceptic Drary, he will lose his senses and his 
son in his fright 

526. We are now, in order to obtain eyerj possible 
point of yiew in this case, to observe the following more 
recent phenomena witnessed at this house, and testified to 
by four credible witnesses, '^ who," as Mr. Hewitt states, 
'' had the opportunity of scrutinizing for more than ten 
minutes." 

527. These four persons saw, while standing on the 
outside of the said miller's house, a luminous body or ap- 
pearance, which ^' glided backward and forward about three 
feet from the floor, or level with the bottom of the seccmd 
story window, seeming to enter the wall on each side, and 
thus present a side view in passing. It then seemed to 
rest still in the window, and a part of it came through both 
the blind, which was close down, and the window, as it 
intercepted the view of the framework of the wiudow. It 
was semi-transparent, and aa bright as a star, diffusing a 
radiance all around. 

628. As it grew more dim, it assumed a blue tinges 
and gradually &ded away ^' from above downward." There 
was no moonlight, nor a ray of light visible anywhere 
about, and no person near. 

529. Mr. Hewitt states further that he was assured, by 
another gentleman who had lodged at this house, that he 
had been strangely disturbed at night ' ^ He had resolved, 
before going, mat if any such noises occurred, he would 
speak, and demand of ^e invisible actor who he was and 
why he came thither ; but the occasion came, and he found 
himself unable to fulfil his intention." Thus showing that 
he had taken for granted, if there was anything unusual, 
it must be b v some ghost ; and as there happened to be 
that remarkable thing which he believed to be ghostly, he 
had no courage to spieak to it He states that as he lay in 
bed he heard heavy sounds, as of a person stepping round 
upon the floor, and with a stick struck upon the buusters. 
When it seemed to approach his door, he lost all heart tc 
call upon it, but sprang out of bed, and rushed to the hot* 
tom of the stairs. 
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580. Two young ladios also stated to Mr. H. that on 
stoppiog in ihe same house over night they had been an- 
nOTed. Not knowing, however, that the honse was con- 
sidered haunted, thej supposed that robbers had gaLaed 
entrance, and, therefore, gave alarm ; when search was im- 
mediatelj made, without finding any cause for the sounds. 

531. On another night their bed was yiolently shaken, 
and they thought the curtains were moved, even hoisted 
up ; and so the next night they resolved to take the curtains 
down, and to sleep witihiout them. On this night, '^ as they 
happened to be awake," and the chamber was somewhat 
li^t, they perceived ''a misty substance of a bluish 
gray hue, which seemed to them to come out of the wall at 
the head of the bed, and through the head-board, in a hori- 
zontal position, and rest over them. They saw it most dis- 
tinctly : they saw it, as a femsJe figure, come out of and 
pass into the walL 

532. This apparent female form, however, was never 
seen to have eyes ; sometimes the luminous appearance 
seemed to assume the form of a man, but always unthout 
any head. The same luminous appearance has also been 
seen to be suspended or resting over the well near the 
house. 

538. These appearances and disturbances are stated to 
be only at intennals ; and Mr. Proctor, proprietor of the 
house, has found records in an old book, which show that 
the like things occurred in an old house that stood on the 
same site, two hundred years before. 

534. It is not, therefore, anything owing to the house 
itself, but to the locality of it ; and what can we determine 
with regard to the peculiarity of this? Let the reader 
here dispossess himself of every ghostly notion, and turn 
his attention to the experiments of Beichenbach, as well 
as to the &cts we have already presented regarding local 
emanations and influences. 

535. It is a fitct too well established by this philosopher 
to be readily cast aside, that certain substances, as well as 
all chemical action, and, indeed, every form of material 
change, not only evolves a new fixrm of. agency, which he 
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terms od or odjle, but also excite the phenomenon of lights 
flame, luminous ether or vapor, and that one of the pre- 
vailing colors of this is blue and bluish gray. He has 
also demonstrated that this new agent has a peculiar rela- 
tion to, and influence upon, the nervous system ; — that, 
indeed, it is the agent that establishes the sympathetic 
relation, not only between one organism and another, but 
also between a human organism and the vast world of un- 
organized matter ; and ^at certain constitutions or tem- 
peraments are peculiarly and remarkably susceptible to its 
influence, even from birth ; and, still further, that by certain 
derangements of the ^ervou8 system the whole organism, 
especially the nerve-centres, falls more readily under its 
influence. 

536. He also shows by his numerous experiments, that 
certain metallic substances emit this force with greater 
energy and power than others. In immediate connec- 
tion here, let the reader bear in mind what we have shown 
with regard to the influence of metallic lodes and veins of 
ore, especially the experiments of Thouvenel upon B16ton, 
of Ritter upon Campett^, and of Kemer upon the Seeress 
of Prevorst, and the conclusion must appear inevitable of 
the identi^ of forces. 

. 587. I^ then, the reader places these facts, with their 
deduction, by the side of the facts detailed by Howitt, — 
if he considers the peculiarity of location, the e£fects of the 
local influence on the nervous system, ike blue and gray 
misty forms, — reason must inevitably decide for the scien- 
tific view, though a blind superstition will be rampant 
with the adjudmient. 

538. True, Keichenbach, in his nice and delicate pro- 
cesses of experimentation, does not prove the odic agent to 
have great power ; and who would suppose that in the 
equaify delicate experiment of Matthucci upon the electric 
currents of the muscles, that this agent, while playing 
among the rain-drops of a summer's day, can shake the 
earth and the very heavens ? Whoever supposes that, be- 
cause Beichenbach did not show his od capable of making 
the table dance, that therefore it is not od that effects this 
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— that becatise his patients saw the odic smoke or ether 
flow oyer the surface of bodies, that, therefore, odic light 
does not and cannot, under any circumstances, enter into 
and pass through solid bodies, as seen at the miller's house, 
— must assume to know beforehand the i^tmost extent of its 
energies, and its infinite modes of action. None but the 
most superficial thinkers will overlook the numerous points 
of agreement, and see only the trivial discrepance. 

We have made these latter remarks, because we have 
already noticed, what we anticipated in our introduction, 
that certain theorists will deny the relation of Beichen- 
bach's agents to the so-called spiritual phenomena, because 
the baron nowhere proved that it moved tables, and pro- 
duced raps without numan contact. 

539. We have, however, independent of Beichenbach, 
demonstrated the evolution of a new physical agent in re- 
lation both to the earth and the human organism, whereby 
external objects are moved in a most surprising and un- 
usual manner ; that, consequently, the spiritualist has no 
right to claim that the agent in the rappings is anything 
more than a physical agent, intimately related to the 
organism and to the earth. As they, on the one hand, 
assert it to be spirit agency, we deny this, and demand the 
proof, which, so far, they have not given ; whereas, we, on 
the other, assert the agent that produces such phenomena 
to be physical, and so far we have proved our assertion. 
And nere we demand of them, as honest men, to con- 
sider candidly our deductions and their £a>cts ; and let it 
be distinctly understood that we challenge their attention 
to our investigations and deductions. If we are in error 
in one point, we demand it of the spiritual theorists to de- 
monstrate that point, and we will publicly recant. If they 
will show this work to contain a system of errors, we will 
caU in every copy, and they shall be publicly burned. 

540. It is not to be supposed that Beichenbach's in- 
vestigations cover any more ground than he occupied ; but 
it is not to be denied that the agent itself, which he has 
demonstrated to have an existence and action in everything, 
is indeed 9k force, which, though mild under one form of 

23 
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oTolution, may be under others one of the most powerful 
and terrific agents in nature. The mild form in which 
electricity was first known, made it a mere harmless play- 
thing; it had as little significance to the ignorant in 
those days, as Beichenbach's od has to the same class in the 
present age. But, as new investigations opened new re- 
sources of the electric force, — as me Leyden jar and the 
voltaic pile became known, and when our own immortal 
Franklin had demonstrated that this earthly power was the 
same as that that shakes the heavens, — then it was proved 
that a general force of nature exhibits its mild or its tre- 
mendous energies precisely according to the circumstances 
and conditions of its evolution. 

541. If, as Beichenbach has demonstrated, chemical 
action evolves theodic force and the odic light, — and if^ as 
he has also demonstrated, certain metallic substances, and 
the fiiction of bodies, effect the like result, — it is not to be 
denied that the same substances and processes, below the 
sur&ce of the earth, will, according to conditions and cir^ 
cumstances, have a more or less powerful influence upon 
sensitive persons, standing over or near those localities, 
since this agent is found to have a specific influence upon 
the nerve-centres of particular persons. Now, as before 
shown, it is exactly at this point that these demonstrations 
meet with those of Thouvenel, Bitter, Am(Hretti, Kemer, 
and a host of other savans, with regard to the phenomena 
of rhabdomancy . 

542. Although we are unable to assert from absolute 
knowledge that there are unusual chemical processes, 
or metallic lodes, or any such like causes of odylic ema- 
nation in the localities of dwellings where the phenomena 
above described take place, yet the phenomena in all such 
locaUties bear such evident characteristics of this nature, 
that it requires no small degree of superstitious presumption 
to deny the analogy, and to appropriate the latter to the 
support of popular delusions. 

548. It is well known that a class of superstitions is 
connected with certain localities, — places where, at intervals, 
strange lights have been seen, and strange sounds heard. 
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The hdghts of the Blocksberg, in Germany, are fiunons for 
the strange and startling scenes that have been iritnessed 
there by hunters, charorad-bumers, poachers, and wood- 
cutters ; and it was '^ on the Blocksberg that spirits, witches 
and devils, were believed to collect in great numbers at 
night." '^ Everything," says Seichenbach, speaking of 
this superstition, ^' has an origin ; and now we see that this 
myth is not widiout some foundation. It was discovered, 
long ago, that there are rocky points on the Blocksberg 
which are strongly magnetic, and divert the magnetic 
needle ; more accurate investigations have shown that these 
rocks contain fragments of magnetic iron ore, — for instance, 
the Floenstein, and Marcher, and others. The necessary 
deduction fit>m this is, that they emit odic flames, and that 
these must be visible at night to sensitive eyes." 

544. We are here to add another important deduction, 
namely, that as the odic force emanating from magnetic 
substances has a specific action upon the nerve-centres, and 
— as we have shown in a number of instances — brings 
those centres into immediate relation to the substances or 
points whence issues the force, — and as the agent also in- 
duces in the brain the so-called clairvoyant sense, — it fol- 
lows that those persons in the neighborhood of such 
localities as the Blocksberg, who are susceptible to the odic 
agency, will, without the reason being known, &31 into 
trances, when they will be attracted to wose localities, and 
either bodily or in the fancy of the brain pass to them. In 
the latter case, the brain is made to act in reference to 
such locality. 

545. Now, it is a remarkable &ct, which we have found 
exemplified in a great many instances (some of which will 
be noticed in the following chapter), tiiat when the brain 
and nervous system are brought into the above-named con- 
dition, the odic flame or vapor, at the point to which the 
nervous system has this strong relation, will assume the 
human form, and, indeed, as we shall show, will have its 
action repeated there, as if the living being were present, 
instead of its ghost. 

546. The feasts and sabbaths of witches are not therefore 
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a mere Bubjective fimcy, but an outstanding representation, 
an action of the brain and nervous system repeated at a dis- 
tant point, to which the fonher has become specifically 
related. . 

547. Now, it is this singular truth that unfolds, at onoe, 
not only some of the most bewildering mysteries of witch- 
craft, but those also of the so-called kiunted localities, and 
the most difficult phenomena of the present day. It is not 
always, howeyer, that the odic form will be eliminated, 
appreciable to the sense of sight. 

That seems to depend upon conditions, partly on the 
side of the spectator, partly on the relatiye odylic con- 
dition of the local point occupied by the spectator, and 
partly upon the relative condition of the nerve-centres of 
the individual who is at a distance, and whose physical or- 
ganism is represented in ghostly or odylic form. 

548. The most usual phenomena presented are those 
which affect the sense of hearing. For example, the sounds 
of mechanics at work will at night frequently be repre- 
sented in such localities, where the conditions of mundane 
agency are favorable. 

54$. According to what we have already shown, with 
regard to mundane emanations in the localities of mines, it 
would be natural to infer, that, if our views are correct, such 
strange phenomena should be found firequently to occur in 
those places. Accordingly, we find that strange knockings 
and the ghostly sounds of people at work in mines are &ct3 
well known to some of the most sensible men, — to overseers 
and superintendents, as well as to the workmen themselves. 
Says C. Crowe,* "There is a strong persuasion, I know, 
among the miners of Cornwall, and those of Mendip, that 
these visionary workmen are sometimes heard among tiiem ; 
on which occasion the horses evince their apprehensions by 
trembling and sweating." Of course, it would be quite im- 
possible that a thousand exaggerations and superstitious 
notions should not grow out of the action of the wonderful 
mundane influences in relation to the nerve-centres, under 
such circumstances. It is generally believed, by the most 
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ignorant, that some horrid mnrder has been committed in such 
j^aces ; and on this accoont some of the most innocent and 
virtuous persons have fallen under suspicions of crimes that 
never have been committed in those places. Not a few 
instances of this kind have occurred in England and other 
European countries ; and, according to present indications, 
in this country there is a class of persons &8t verging to the 
same reprehensible whims. While, therefore, we would ac- 
cept of the phenomena as the simple facts of nature, we 
are forced, as honest inquirers into their causes, to cast aside 
as worthless rubbish the vulgar superstitions with which they 
are so generally associated on the part of the ignorant. 

Catharine Crowe's inquiries into the phenomena of the 
so-called haunted houses have been very extended and 
minute. Many of her accounts, however, are given in the 
language of the popular superstition, which she seems very 
much to &vor. The reader of her work should therefore 
be exceedingly cautious of accepting her interpretations of 
mysterious phenomena. 

550. The well-authenticated cases she has furnished 
afford indubitable evidence, in connection with the &cts we 
have already advanced, that remarkable agencies are, in these 
special localities, brought out into wonderful development, 
and that those agencies (as developed in such places) are 
more or less frequently related to the organisms of particular 
persons, yet living, and at < distance, and in some cases rep- 
resenting the peculiarities of those who are dead. It is 
the latter class of facts (of which we have many in the pres- 
ent age and in this country) that staggers and confounds 
the reasoning powers of so many among us. 

551. The error is in concluding that, because some of the 
characteristics of a dead being are represented in the phe- 
nomenal exhibitions of this mundane agent, that therefore 
the agent is no less than the soul or spirit of the dead person. 

We shall in the next chapter present a class of facts 
which will throw no little light upon that most difficult 
question in these inquiries, and which do not seem to have 
been properly regarded. The &cts will afford the reader 
a somewhat new view of nature, and of human relations. 

23* 



CHAPTER X. 

BHOWma STILL FURTHER THE RELATION OP LOCAL MUN- 
DANE FORCE TO THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, AND OPENING 
THE MYSTERY OP THE PHENOMENA OP " SPIRITUAL 

MANIFESTATIONS." 

The mysterious phenomena brought to yiew in the last 
preceding chapter will now be still farther considered in 
reference to their relation to the nervous peculiarities of cer- 
tain persons. 

552. If we take the case of Frederica Haufifo, commonlj 
called the Seeress of Prevorst, we shall not only gain some 
clue to the agencies in action in the derelonement of the 
most wonderml phenomena of earlier times, but those now 
transpiring amongst us. Especially will this be found to 
result, when the &ct8 in some other cases are considered in 
the same relation. 

558. In chapters III. and TV. of Part First, we presented 
some facts relating to Frederica Haufb which demonstrated 
the intimate relation of her nervous organism to the mys- 
teriooa agencies of the physical world, — indeed, Ihe almost 
entire subjectiveness of her brain to the plays of physical 
forces. Thus '^ it was remarked in her case, that from earlier 
childhood the ' hazel wand ' would turn readily under the 
influence of emanations of force from mineral veins and sub- 
terranean currents ; and that she, amid her plays over the 
mountain sides, would be suddenly stopped as by an unseen 
power, and suffer unaccountable tremblings ; timt she expe- 
rienced the same sensations on passing over graves, or on 
sitting in a church under the floor of which the bodio! of 
the dead wore deposited." 
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This extreme susoeptibility of her nervoas organisms 
to earthlj agencies developed itself still further, even in 
childhood, in a form of cLurvoyanoe, or that peculiar sen- 
sum orthe faraiii we have already observed to be produced 
under the action of drugs, and as we have seen inihePythia 
of Delphi. " Thus," says Eemer, '< on one occasion, when 
her &ther had lost some object of value, and threw the 
blame on her, who was innocent, her feeUnes being ihesrehj 
aroused, in the night the place where ttie things were 
]4)peared to her in a dream.'' 

554. What we would immediately draw attention to here, 
is the identity of the remarkable agent to which her ner- 
vous organism was so intimately reb^ — in which, indeed, 
her brain seemed to act, which in turn acted upon it — with 
the Od (^ BeichenbacL Beichenbaoh, in his experiments 
upon sensitive patients, found that a new and strange form 
of agency from earths and metals had a specific influence 
upon the nervous system. Now, the same thing was ob- 
served by Kemer in the case of Ihe Seeress. Almost every 
substance produced specific and very evident effects upon 
her nervous system, by being merely held in her hand. The 
experiments seem to have been made with great caution ; 
ana it was always observed that her left side was the most 
susceptible. 

This, the reader will understand, coexisted with her sus- 
ceptibility to the same kind of influenosB mnanating from 
the earth; and that in those localities wh^ne the emanation 
was powerful enough, '^ the action upon her nervous system, 
and through that upon a rod, was sufficient to cause its 
movement, even in opposition to her wilL Her sensitive- 
ness to these earthly emanaticms producing tiiis singular 
result, is a fact so general in other cases, t£^ nothing but 
the pride of learning or the contempt of ignorance can nave 
the hardihood to deny it 

555. Let it now be noticed that this earthly influence not 
only had this singular effect upon the Semss, but, as we 
have seen in the case of the Priestess of Delphi, it threw 
her into magnetic trances, or rather into those conditions 
of brain wherein the futnc^ — tiie true spiritual peraonality 
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— had no power, no control over the brain — indeed, no 
directire action in it — but wherein the cerebrum, as well 
as the sensorium, played their part wholly in the mundane 
sphere. This fact stands side bj side with that observed 
by Beichenbach in the case of some of his patients, namel j, 
that the emanations of Od from certain substances, so 
affected the brain and nervous system as to suspend the 
conscious and voluntary powers, and to produce catalepsy, 
— {he same phenomena, indeed, produced by the mesmeric 
operator, — and that the cataleptic condition is that which 
intensely heightens the action of the mundane agency upon 
the nervous system. 

656. Now, in ail those cases where the phenomenon of 
the singular movement of the divining-rod takes place, the 
movement depends upon a specific relation of the nervous 
system to the emanation of this mundane agent, as the 
emanation of od from metallic substances and subterranean 
currents of water. It follows, therefore, that it is the same 
mundane agent that Beichenbach has discovered, and 
named Od. 

557. But here it must be observed that it is not life 
external od alone, — it is /Aa/ in conjunction with theod of 
the human organism. It is the latter, then, that gives 
the characteristic phenomenon of the movement of the stick ; 
and it is because the od force from the particular locality 
is specifically related to the od force of the organism, and 
the action of the one in relation to the action of the other, 
that the stick moves. 

558. If we now compare this important fact with that 
exhibited in the case of Angelique Gattin, given in Part 
First, we get a clue to the prodigious amount of power that, 
under su(£ conditions of the organism, may be evolved fix>m 
it. In the case of Angelique, a condition of the nervous 
system was established which brought it into direct rela- 
tion to this mundane agency. The point of nervous de- 
rangement appears to have been about the uterus ; and it 
was from this point that the most powerful discharges of 
force took place, which instantly overturned chairs, tables, 
and everything related to her, even when at quite a dis- 
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tance. These dischaiges often caused shocks, and at times 
powerfal spasms and contortions, resembling chorea or St 
Vitus' dance, and such as the Seeress often experienced. 

This case is an extreme one, and shows what strange 
phenomena take place when certain conditions of the organ- 
ism are established which throw it into intimate relations 
with the od force of the outer world. 

559. Now in all cases of haunted houses, the like con- 
ditions are fulfilled, namely, the emanations of mundane 
force in relation to specific conditions of human organisms, 
especially the nerve-centres. Where these conditions are 

Eermanently established, a dwelling will be permanently 
aunted. And not only dwellings, but particular locali- 
ties, in hilly and mountainous regions especially, will be 
haunted spots. In such a place a man will not only hear 
strange sounds, but he will (as Goethe at one time, and 
the Seeress of Prevorst) see his own ghost. For it is in 
this mundane imponderable that the organic form of animal 
and man can reflect itself with all its characteristics. It 
is on this that every human being impresses the peculiari- 
ties of his life in the world ; so that, after the material 
form itself has gone to decay, its representation — its ghost 
— still exists, as that of the star. Alpha Lyra, would still 
play its influence twenty years after the star itself had been 
blotted out of existence. 

560. When the nervous organization of an individual is 
brought into rapport with this mundane imponderable, the 
action of the former will have its exact counterpart repeated 
in another place, even at a distance. Strange as this may 
seem to those who have never thought upon the thousands 
of phenomena attesting it, it is nevertheless a fact of nature. 
Let us look at a few of the many fiicts we have collected 
on this point. Take the phenomena presented in the case 
of the Seeress of Prevorst. The following we have before 
alluded to, and now give in connection wiu others. Thus 
says Dr. Kemer, her physician : 

561. '^ As I had been told by her parents, a year before 
her father's death, that at the period of her early mag- 
netic state she was able to make herself heard by her 
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firiends, as they lay in bed at night, in the same village, 
bat in other houses, bj a knocking, — as is fiaid of the 
dead, — I aaked her, in her sleep, whether she was able to 
do 80 now, and at what distance. Bhe answered that she 
would sometimes do it. Some time after this, as we were 
going tobed,-inT chUdren and eeryaiite being already 
asleep, — we heard a knocking, as if in the air over our 
heads. There were six kncicks, at intervals of half a 
minute. It was a hollow yet clear sound, soft but dis- 
tinct We were certain there was no one near us, nor 
over us, from whom it could proceed ; and our house stands 
by itself. On the following evening, when she was asleep, 
— when we had mentioned the knocking to nobody what- 
ever, — she asked me whether she should soon knock to 
us again ; which, as she said it was hurtful to her, I 
declined." 

And yet, at no great interval after this, Kemer gives 
the following as having taken place at his house : 

<< On the morning of the 28d (of March, 1887), at one 
o'clock, I suddenly awoke, and heard seven knocks, one 
after another, at short intervals, seeming to proceed from 
the middle of my chamber ; my wife was awakened also ; 
and we could not compare this knocking to any ordinary 

sound. Mrs. H (the Seeress) lived several houses 

distant from us." 

On the 30th of the same month, Bev. Mr. Herrmann 
came into rapport or special relation"*^ with the Seeress, 
through the medium of psychological sympathy, as well as 
through the physical influ^ce. Previous to this he had 
not been troubled with strange sojinds at his house, but 
after that period he was aws^ened every night, at a par- 

* In order to show this special relation that was established, we would 
here name the fact that Mrs. H. was, in a great part of her magnetic 
state, under a species of religions excitement, and at prayer. Mr. Herr- 
mann sympathised with her in this ; and now, to see the ^^pathetie 
reflection, we would add that simultaneously with the oommencement of 
this rapping in his room he experienced an involuntary disposition to 
pray. Thus showing a double influence from Mrs. H. : 

Firgtt That of mere physical power. 

Seeondp That firom the psyohologioal centres. 
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ticular hour, '^ by a knocking in his room, sometunea on 
the floor, and sometimes on the walls, which his wife 
heard as well as himself." 

562. Not only did this happen at Eemer's and Herr- 
mann's dwellings after coming in rapport with the Seeress, 
bnt others became troubled in the same way after they 
had been at her honse and near her person. It was not 
so with all, however, but with those only who, as Ker- 
ner says, came into magnetic relation with her. This 
fact demonstrates its epidemic character, as we see of the 
same phenomena at the present day. 

<< Thus," says he, '^ Mr. Zeimeck, a merchant of Stutt- 
gart, related to me, that after spending the evening with 
Mrs. H there had been a singular opening and shut- 
ting of doors in his house in the night, and sounds like 
throwing of sand and gravel in his bedchamber. He re- 
sided not far from Mrs. H .'# And he adds that 'Hhe 

same circumstance occurred to Mr. Wagner, an artist at 
Heilbronn." Again he says, on p. 64, '^ These sounds 

were not only heard in Mrs. H 's apartment, but in 

other parts of the house, — even our own bedchamber, — 
as long as she inhabited the lower room. This was also 
the case in the other two houses she resided in ; and these 
noises were also heard in the chambers of other people, 
sleeping under the same roof with her ; as also strange 
sensations, as of pressure, Ac. &c. Nay, not only so, but 
these sounds would be heard in the houses of persons into 
whose door she never entered — having becQ, indeed, for 
some months confined chiefly to her bed ] they were, haw- 
ever J those who visited herJ^ 

563. One of the dwellings occupied by her &ther was 
one of those localities where the peculiarities of mundane 
emanation were such as to develop, when occupied by 
human beings, all the characteristics of a haunted house, 
and had, inched, been considered as such by former inhab- 
itants. It would be natural, therefore, for the Seeress, 
whose nervous system was so remarkably subject to 
mundane influences, to exhibit (being its '^ medium" ^ the 
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characteristic phenomena of the present day. The follow- 
ing is the language of Kemer : 

"The house i3iabited by Mrs. H 's &iher formed 

part of the old cathedral. It had long been observed, by 
the various tenants who lodged in it, that many strange 
noises were heard, — as blockings on the walls and barrels 
in the cellars, throwing of gravel, rolling of balls, and even 
sometimes a musical sound Uke that of a triangle, — none of 

which could be accounted for ; and at length Mrs. H , 

and other members of her family, occafiionally perceived a 
spectral female figure. Sounds, as of persons pas^ng to 
and fix), were common in the room in which ner fiither 
worked ; and he was actually obliged to change his apart- 
ment, because an unknown animal fi-equently sat on his 
shoulder or his foot. A noise like the ringing of glasses 
was also fi*equently heard, but no investigation threw any 
light on the cause. w 

" There was a tramping up and down stairs, by day and 
night, to be heard, but no one to be seen, as w^U as 
knockings on the walls and in the cellars ; but if, however, 
a person flew to the place, to try and detect whence the 
noise proceeded, they could see nothing. If they went 
outside, the knocking was immediately heard inside, and 
vice versa. However securely they closed the kitchen 
door, — nay, if they tied it with cords, — it was found open 
in the morning ; and though they firequently rushed to the 
spot on hearing it open or shut, thev never could find any- 
Iwdy. Sounds, as of breaking wood, of pewter plates being 
knocked together, and the crackling of a fire in the oven, 
were also commonly heard ; but the cause of them could not 
be discovered. A sound resembling that* of a triangle was 

also firequently heard; and not only Mrs. H , but 

others of her ramilv, of);en saw a spectral female form. 

" The noises in tne house became at length so remarkable, 
that her father declared he could stay in it no longer ; and 
they were not only audible to everybody in it, but to the 
passengers in the street, who stopped to listen to them as 
they passed by." 

564. It is useless fer our spiritual theorizers to contend 
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that these pheooxnena were the productions of spirits, be- 
cause the Deeress had a sense of spectres ; for tiiej must 
first demonstrate that a spectre is a veritable self-conscious 
personality — a responsible individuality. It is not to be 
denied that spectres are representations^ and that there 
are countless numbers of them that may be aroused in the 
brain of not only man, but of animals ; and it is a singular 
&ct, demonstrated by phenomena, that everything that 
has ever come in contact with a man or beast will give to 
the brain of a sensitive person a spectral representation of 
the individual. A sensitive organism, therefore, on occu- 
pying a dwelling standing over a local point where the 
mundane emanation is energetic, will be subject to those 
influences which shall develop themselves in the strange 
phenomena of spectres and various sounds. 

Now, it is well known that a human brain, being in 
that sensitive condition which we have seen to be pro- 
duced by the agency of drugs, alcoholic drinks, as weU as 
by pathetism, mesmerism, electro-biology, &c. &c., and as 
we nave shown, in the case of the Delpmc priestess, by the 
mundane emanation, can sense the characteristics of an in- 
dividual, even at a great distance, by simply placing a lock 
of hair, or the han&erchief, or any other article that has 
been in contact with the distant individual, in contact with 
sensitive persons. Indeed, we have intimate friends who 
have, in their wakeful state, taken the autographs of per- 
sons Uving and dead, — even of those who nad never been 
known,— and, by simply pressing the written paper between 
their hands, have received from it a clear and definite im- 
pression of* the unknown. Dr. Buchanan, of Cincinnati, 
has given some beautiful cases of this character ; and, if 
we are not mistaken, the honor is due to him as the 
modem discoverer of this wonderful fact of nature. Yet 
it was practised among the ancients as one of their choicest 
mysteries. 

565. Some persons, on fulfilling the proper conditions 
for obtaining these phenomena, will not only have an im- 
pression of the individual's characteristics, but will have 

24 
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an appearance of his spectre. This takes place equally 
with regard to the dead or the living. 

Now this, as well as common sensation, depends upon ihe 
action which a specific physical influence produces upon 
the nerve-centres. Thus, as everything seen is specifi- 
cally represented in an impression made upon the brain, 
so the impression made upon the brain by this, as we may 
call it, odic relation, is specific every way. 

566. Now, every specific or definite impression upon 
the brain, of an outward thing, may, at any time, become a 
spectre, — a ghost, by its being revived. It may not only 
be so to the sense of sight, but to the sense of hearing, and 
the sense of feeling, and eveiy sense. And, as every 
human being, in Ihe same mundane relation, shall be 
affected by the extreme mundane emanation, according to 
the susceptible conditions of the brain and nervous system ; 
80 each shall be, more or less, or not at all, the subject of 
preternatural appearances and mysterious phenomena. 

667. Hence, in the so-called haunted houses, wh^« 
spectres have made their appearance, it has been to the 
sensitive alone, — to those, in other words, whose nervous 
system was in a condition to sense the strong pecoliarities 
remaining of some former occupant of the dwelimg. Hence, 
too, such sensitive persons, coming in rapport with a spot 
where there is buried treasure, will be subjected to haunt- 
ings, as they are termed. There are many authentic cases 
of this character on record. 

568. It is not a little strange that the spiritualists of 
modem times have not seen that it is no more consistent 
to consider the apparition of a dead man as the veritable 
man himself, than it is to consider the apparition of a man 
who is alive, as the veritable man ; and yet both are fac^ 
in nature. 

569. But, it may be asked how it can be that a person 
occupying a dwelling can leave that, which, though un- 
appreciated by any one else, shall act upoQ the nerve- 
centres of a particular person, and not only give a distinct 
sense of the absent individual, but represent itself in ap- 
parition. We know of no way to account for this ration- 
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ally, other than by the &ct, ihat eveiy particla, however 
minate, of every living being, ifl an exact representative of 
the whole organism, and that we touch nothing without 
leaving that which haa been a part of ourselves, and, con- 
sequently, the representative of ourselves. Now, as we 
are constantly giving off these representatives of the states 
and conditions of our earthly being, wherever we are, and 
whatever we do ; so, whoever comes after us, who has the 
sense that shall be affected by these, shall have represented 
on the delicately-sensitive brain (like that of the Seeress 
of Prevorst) all the sensuous peculiarities we exhibited at 
the time the representative particle was elaborated in the 
orgam'sm. And aa each particle of the brain is a repre- 
sentative of the state of the mind at the time the particle 
was organized, so each of these shall represent to the 
sensitive brain the exact mental state of the departed in- 
dividual. Mrs. Mettler, one of the £uned '' mediums,'' 
senses the cerebral characteristics of those she has never 
seen nor heazd of, by placing the individual's autograph, 
folded in an envelope, in her hands ; and, under a favor- 
able condition of her brain, she might call up, in ideal 
vision, or even, perhaps, in apparent objective form, the 
exact representative gnost, whether the individual were 
dead or aliye. 

570. One of the most singular faets connected with this 
peculiar condition of the brain, which subjects it to the 
mundane power, is its contagious character. Kemer ob- 
served this in the case of the Seeress of Prevorst, and 
observed it as a general fact 

'^ A singular proof of this was o&red by the case of a 
kdy, quite unlmown to us, who requested me to aUow 

Mrs. H to touch her, when she was awake, for a 

severe pain in her liver. Mrs. H des<aribed her feel- 
ings exactly ; but^ suddenly becoming very red, she added 
that she could scarcely see with her right eye. The 
stranger, much surpris^, said that she herself had been 
almost blind in her right eye for several years; but, 
knowing the malady to be incurable, she had not men- 
tioned it to me. I^. H only recovered her sight by 
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degrees, the pupil remaining inoontractible, afl in cases of 
amaurosis. She was relieved by persons with sound eyes 
earnestly directing them to her dark eye for several 
minutes. 

" On the evening of the 5th of September, 1827, I 

placed in the hand of Mrs. H a ribbon, on which was 

written the name of a sick lady, whose illness, as well as 
herself, were quite unknown to me ; this ribbon she had 

doubtless worn or touched. Mrs. H had only held it 

a few minutes in her hand, when she was seized with 
giddiness, choking, and violent vomiting, together with 
pains, — especially in the ankle of the left foot, — anx- 
ieties, and irritation of the uvula. The hand was washed, 
and various means tried for removing these symptoms ; but 
she became worse, and fell into a cataleptic state that 
resembled death, her body being quite cold. A blister I 
applied did not rise; and she only recovered after some 
days, and very slowly." * 

571. That a peculiarity of nervous condition should be 
so contagious, may be thought strange ; but it has been fre- 
quently observed that ^^ if the seer, in the moment of 
second-sight, touches another person, or animal^ that per- 
son, or animal^ is endued witn the same fiiculty also. A 
horse will break into a sweat, and reftise to advance, when 
the rider sees a vision." This, however, will depend (so &r 
as the effect upon animals goes) upon whether the '^ seer " 
is thrown into this nervous condition when und^ the influ- 
ence of a strong mundane emanation; then, as in the case 
of thcyoung officer mentioned in Part First, whose dog 
became so strangely affected, there is a singular rapport 
established between the man and the animal. We shall 
have occasion in another place to refer to a number of curi- 
ous cases of this character. 

572. The epidemical character of certain forms of ner- 
vous derangement is one of the most interesting &cts that 
&]ls within the province of these investigations; and 
though it is somewhat out of place here to touch upon it, 

* See SeereBs of Preyorst, p. 37. 
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jet it seems pressed upon our attention from the fiiots pre- 
sented in the earlier pages of this chapter, which show 
that the state of the nervous system on which depends the 
'* rapping" phenomena is not only endemic, but epidemic 
also. It was, in all cases, accoroung to the accounts of 
Kerner, only particular persons inhabiting certain localities 
whose dwellings caught the infection of the rappings and 
spectral influences. So in the present day ; those whose 
organisms can easily ML into intimate relation with the 
mundane emanations will have the rapping, hy first going 
where (he rappings are. Like the cases given by Ker- 
ner, which we have abready cited, they wiU be likely to 
have the phenomena whether they will or no, — especially 
if they are foolish enough to comply with the conditions 
laid down for becoming '' mediums," namely, to withhold the 
controlling power of the mind over the brain, by becoming 
^^passive.^^ This throws open the avenues to the delicate 
nerve-centres for the free entrance of the contagion of ner- 
vous disorder, and the play of mundane powers. We have 
some important &ct8 to present on this point, which, as 
they belong to another class of considerations, we shall 
defer for the present, and draw the attention of the reader 
to the main met before us, namely, that of the production 
of the physical phenomena which shall characterize or repre- 
sent intelligence. 

573. The teuot that the brain's action may and does take 
place in the sphere and under the influence of mundane 
agency, independent of, and even in opposition to, the mind, 
as a reasoning, voluntary, and conscious personal agent, is 
not and cannot be domed. Neither can it be denied that 
the brain, in all its actions, represents intelligence, whether 
it is thrown into action by the agency of the mind itself, or 
by the irritations of a drug, or by the mesmerizer's influ- 
ence, or by the emanations of some mundane agency, as 
with the priestess of Delphi. The most notorious example 
of the first of these &cts we have found in the case of the 
Seeress of Prevorst. For seven years she was, according 
to Kemer's showing, under the supreme influence of ma- 
terial agencies. In these her brain acted, and on it, they, 

24* 
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in turn, cast their inflaences. And it is in her case that ire 
gain a clue to the whole mystery of our present mysterious 
phenomena. 

574. In her magnetic state, wherein her brain had lost 
the conti*olling power of the mind, and had become subjected 
to the material agencies, she is said to have produced sounds 
at a distance, and many who had come in dose rapport 
with her became troubled afterwards with these phenomena 
about their dwelling. Kemer states it, also, as a &ct, that 
at the time of her rather's death, while the body lay in the 
coffin, miles distant, with two physicians present, an exclam- 
ation made in her sleep was heard by one of tiie physi- 
cians as if she had been present, or as u the dead had come 
to life. Here is Kemer's language : 

575. '' On the 2d of May, about nine o'clock at night, 

Mrs. H exclaimed in her sleep, ' Ah ! God ! ' She 

awoke as if aroused by the exclamation, and said that ahe 
had heard two voices proceeding from herself. At the 
same hour that this happened, Dr. Fohr, of Bottwar, the 
physician who had attended the deceased, being with an 

uncle of Mrs. H , in a chamber next to that where the 

body lay, — in which last there was only the corpse, — heard 
the words ' Ah ! God ! ' so distinctly that he w«it to see 
who was there, but found only the body. Dr. Fohr writes 
me on the subject : — ' After my arrival at Oberstenfeld, 

where I found Mr. W dead, I distinctly heard, from 

the adjoining room where the body lay, the words — ^^Ah I 
God ! '' I thought it proceeded from the coffin, and that 

Mr. W ^'s death had been only aj^rent. I watched 

him for an hour, till I was satisfiea he was really gone.' 
The uncle heard nothing. It appears that there was 
nobody in that part of the house from whom the voice could 
have proceeded." Here it would seem that the sound was 
subjective; still we have here the result of a really prop- 
agated impulse, from the brain of the Seeress to the sens- 
ing brain of the physician. This was, indeed, as really a 
physical effect pioduced at a distance, as if it had been a 
positive objective sound, for the effi^ct perfectly represented 
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not only the Seeress' brain, but the aotion of her yocal 
organs. 

576. The wonderful Bounds heard about her &iher's 
house, as the tramping of feet and the opening of doors, 
and, indeed, the actual q)ening of doors by mvisiDle agency, 
are supposed to be unaccountable, except by reference to 
spiritual powers ; and yet, how disembodied spirits can do 
this without physical agency cannot be seen. We believe 
it now to be generally conceded, that in case the physical 
phenomena of the present day are developed through the 
agency of spirits, they have to employ physical powers. 

Now, we find the physical powers to be mundane^ and 
that Ihe very conditions for obtaining a medium throw 
the perscm's nervous system out fix>m under the control of 
the real spiritual agent, — the mind, — and leave it to the 
play of the mundane power. K the mundane power, act- 
ing through a human organism, can twist a stick held in 
'the baud, or throw it into rotary motions, in spite of the 
will and the reason, — if the same mundane power, acting 
through the organism, can overturn tables, twist a chair 
out of stout men's hands, move a chest with three men on 
it, lift a tub with a man in it, and all without the control 
of the spiritual power, and even in spite of it, — who shall 
stamp ms foot upon the mark, and say, '' Hither and no 
further"? 

577. Is it not more likely that Deity is opening to us 
the fiicts of our own wonderml nature, that we may learn 
wherein our highest nobility consists, than that he is 
sending legions of demons, to make us buiy our reasons^ 
and become fimatics? 

578. What shall be done with the following case? It 
certainly shows a strange and hitherto unknown physical 
acent, in or by which Sie brain may act even at a great 
distance, and produce physical results perfectly represent- 
ing the cerebral action when the mind's controlling power 
is suspended. 

Rev. Joseph Wilkins, an English dissenting minister, 
relating the case of himself, says : '' Being one night asleep, 
I dreamed that I was travelling to London, and, as it would 
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not be mubh out of my way, I would go by QIouoeBter* 
shire, and call upon my friends." Accordingly he seemed 
to have arrired at this fother's house ; but, finding the fit>nt 
door closed, he went round to the back, and there entered. 
The family, howeyer, being already in bed, he seemed to 
ascend the stairs and enter his father's bed-chamber. He 
found him asleep ; but, to his mother, who seemed awake, 
he said, as he walked round ta her side of the bed, ^^ Moth- 
er, I am going a long journey, and am come to bid you 
£Ood-by ;" to which she answered, '' 0, dear son, thou art 
dead ! " This, understand, was but a dream, to which 
this gentleman at the time attached no importance. 

He was, however, greatly surprised, when, soon after, he 
received a letter from his fskther, addressed to himself, if 
cUive, or, if not, to his surviving friends ; begging eamestl y 
for immediate intelligence, since they believed him dead. 
For that on such a night (that on which their son had his 
dream) he, ^e father y being asleep, and Mrs. Wilkins^ 
the mother^ being awake, she had distinctly heard some- 
body try the fore-door, which being &st, the person had 
ffone round to the back, and there entered. She had per- 
fectly recognized the footstep to be that of her son, who 
ascended the stairs, and, entering the bed-chamber, had said 
to her, '^ Mother, I am going a long journey, and am come 
to wish you good-by." Whereupon she had answered, 
^^ 0, dear son, thou art dead ! " Much alarmed, she had 
awakened her husband, and related what had occurred, 
assuring him that it was not a dream, for that she had not 
been asleep at all. 

Mr. Wilkins remarks that this singular circumstance 
took place in the year 1754, when he was living at Ottery ; 
and mat he had fr^uently discussed the subject with his 
mother, with whom the impression was even stronger 
than on himself. Neither (Heath nor a7iything else 
remarkable ensued ; and he had no idea of a journey. 

579. This is easily accounted for by the method we are 
considering this class of phenomena; and we can see no 
other wherein there are not insuperable difficulties. In 
this case we have again the condition required for the play 
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of mundane powers in reference to the brain ; and that in 
which the brain, aa a point, being irritated, may act, and, 
bj the mundane agency, represent its action {ba in this 
case) fifty miles or more distant. This to many, at pres- 
ent, may seem almost as incredible as that of tne electric 
telegraph a few years before its establishment. 

Other cases of a similar character present themselves, 
all of which demonstrate that when the brain acts nnder 
an irritant, and conseqnently independent of the mind's 
control, if it takes place tinder specific relation to any 
local point related to this particular condition of the 
brain, a result will be produced exactly representing the 
specific action of the braixL 



CHAPTER XL 

GEKBBBAL INFLUENCE UPON HUKDANB AGiBSCY, CON- 
TINUED, 

580. We shall now present additional &cts which ex- 
hibit the remarkable relation which the brain sustains to 
mundane powers, when the former is deprived of the con- 
trolling influence of the mind, and brought into rapport 
with distant points. It is in this condition, as we have 
seen, that the cerebrum of the somnambule, the clairvoy- 
ant, the dreamer, and the '' medium," acts. It is in this 
condition, and through the mundane power, that distant 
physical representations of the brain's action will take 
place. Indeed, this is the grand &ct throughout all the 
wonderful phenomena of the present day, where physical 
effects are j)roduced of the class we are describing ; whether 
occurring in the immediate presence of the ^'medium," or 
otherwise, — whether it be in the production of sounds, 
opening doors, moving tables, writing without visible 
hiands where no person is present, and a hundred other 
such-like strange things. 

581. We have shown that the act of dreaming, as well 
as that of somnambulism, clairvoyance and insanity, is the 
action of the cerebral ganglia, without the conti^DllW ac- 
tion of the mind ; and that the brain, and even the miole 
nervous system, in this condition, stands in a new and 
direct relation to the outer physical world, through the 
medium of the mundane power. 

582. Now, it is a principle of universal physical nature. 
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that two related objects, standing at two local, related 
points, will mutoally coimnxmicate each other^s affection. 
Thus, when the one is aflfocted, the other shall, mpre or 
less, instantly represent the otiher's condition. It is not 
always necessary, however, that there should be a special 
relation of the two local points, if the two objects that 
occupy them are related ; but it is always necessary that 
the two objects should be related, as where one pair of a 
voltaic pile must stand in intimate re-relation with the 
others m the same series. 

688. It may not be readily seen how the brain and 
neiTons system of a man can stand in such a relation to 
distant p^vsical objects as to affect them according as it 
is itself affected, because it cannot be readily seen hmo the 
brain can, in its action, be an adequate cause for such a 
result It is not to be stated, however, that the brain 
is an adequate cause fi>r this, considered in itself. 

But the brain, acting solely in the recUm of im- 
ponderable mundane agency^ can produce physical ef- 
fects on a distant physical object^ wovidmg it stands 
at the time in relation to that object Thus Mr. Wilkins' 
cerebrum, at a distant point, produces, through the inter- 
mediate agency of the miponderable, an effi^ at home, as 
if his own physical presence were there. So the brain of 
the drummer of Tedworth, to which case we shall soon 
refer, produced, through the same imponderable agent, an 
efl^ at a distanqe upon his drum, and upon the doors of 
the house where his drum was, as if he himself were there. 
So, as we shall see, the exasperated jpedler produces phys- 
ical effects at the house firom which he had been repulsed. 
In each case, the effects correspond with the cerebral 
condition of each individual. We have no lack of similar 
cases; we could, indeed, fill a volume with just such ex- 
amples, and each as well authenticated as any phenomenon 
of the present day. Take the following : 

584. Dr. Binns relates that a gentleman dreamed that 
he was pushing violently against the door of a certain 
room, in a house with which he was well acquainted; 
while the people in that room were, at the same time, act- 
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uallj alanned by ihe violent pushing against tlie dooi*, 
which it required their utmost force effectually to resist. 
As soon as tne attempt to burst open the door had ceased, 
the house was searched, but nothing discovered to account 
for the disturbance. 

In the act of dreaming, as we have shown, the mind, the 
responsible agent, is suspended as the controlling power, and 
the brain, under the influence of an irritant, plays automati- 
cally. In the case above, the brain was acting in relation 
to a particular point of matter. Now, it is certain that the 
simple action of the brain was not sufficient to resist the 
muscular force of those persons. But the mundane im- 

Eonderable in which the brain had its play was sufficient to 
ave raised the house from its foundation, if thrown into 
concentrated action. Indeed, we have &ots of the present 
day, showing that, in a particular locality, by a specific 
cerebral excitement, a house, and the ground for some dis- 
tance around, was shaken as by an earthquake. This will 
not appear incredible, when it is learned that often the 
slightest disturbance in the equilibrium of an imponderable 
agent will cause the most terrific phenomena, and that the 
brain stands intimately related to such an agent of the 
earth, which, in its accumulated energies, has devastated 
whole townships.* 

585. Here, as in the case of Bev. Mr. Wilkins, and the 
instances given in the case of Frederica Hauffe, the Seeress, 
we observe the same conditions of the brain, namely, 1st, 
The suspension of the controlling power of the mind ; 2d, 
The irritation of the brain, and its action with regard to a 
distant related point. And here, as we have before pre- 
sented, the brain's action was in the great power of the 
world in which the brain stands as a material point, and 
fr<mh which it, as a representaiivB of intelligence, of 

* * In studying into the phenomena of tornadoes, in connection with 
these investieations, we have found them divided into two classes : Ist, 
Those which have their souroe in the atmosphere in rdaUon to the earth ; 
and 2d, Those which spring suddenly from the earth at a particular local- 
ity. The latter are generally the most terrific and destructive in their 
course. The earth is shaken as in an earthquake, and frequently emits 
sulphnroos 
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tiiought-power and will-poTrer, projects its representcaive 
action, throngh the medinm of the all-pervading mundane 
imponderable. The whole secret of animal magnetism lies 
in this fiict, and its knowledge is the philosophy of this 
world-wide mystery. 

586. In Older to exhibit still further the same profonnd 
principle of nature we have already presented in the forego- 
ing cases, we shall now turn to consider the analogous phe- 
nomena developed in the so-called witchcraft of former times. 

What we have already seen exhibits the action of tiie 
bndn and nervous system in or with the mundane agency, 
when the mind, as the responsible and controlling agent, is 
suspended, as in mesmerism and sleep. 

The &ct8 we shall now present show the representative 
action of the brain in the same material relation, producing 
physical results at a distance, without the entire suspension 
of the mind, but without, in some cases, the consdousness 
of participating, as we now witness among our ^' mediums." 

587. Nicholas Desbaro, in Hartford, Gonn., having 
unjustly detained a chest of clothes belonging to another 
man, the former became wonderfully tormented at his own 
house by various poundings and other phenomena, such as 
we have already noticed, as the unaccountable movement 
of various things about his house. " And it endured for 
divers months," says Ber. G. Mather ; '' but, upon the re- 
storation of the clothes thus detained, the troubles ceased." * 

588. It is astonishing to notice the numerous well- 
authenticated cases of the same character to be found every- 
where, — confined to no particular age or country, though 
occurring only in particular localities. We have the ac- 
count of one of this kind having occurred in Portsmouth, 
N. H., in 1688, at the house of C^rge Walton. He, it 
seems, was suspected and charged by a woman with having 
unjustly '^ detained some land from her ; " after which, for 
quite a period, his house was strangely beset with unac- 
countable disturbances, all of them representing revengeful 
passion, in the destruction of property, and dismal noises 

* Mather's liagnalia. B. yi., p. 69. 
25 
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He abo finmd die Bune tbing to meet him not only aft 
home, bat even in particular localities awaj frcxn home.'* 

589. Another singular case related is that of '' Mr. 
Philip Smith, aged about fifty yeais, a son of eminently 
virtuous parents, a deacon of the church in Hadley, Mass., 
a member of the Qeneral Court, a juatioe in the county 
court, a selectman lor the affidrs of the town, a lieutenant 
of the troop, a man of doTOtion, sanctity, gravity, and, in 
all that is honest, exceeding exemplary. Such a man 
was, in the winter of the year 16^, mnidered with an 
hideous witehcraft that filled all those parts of New Eng- 
land with astonishment He was by his office oonoem«l 
about relieving the indigence of a wretched w<»nan in the 
town, who, being dissatisfied at some of his just cares about 
her, expr^sed herself to him in such a manner that he 
declared himself thenceforward apprehensive of receiving 
mischief at her hands."t 

This expectation, on his part, of receiving mischievous 
influences firom this Woman, was sufficient, if the local con- 
ditions of mundane force were &vorable, to cause his disturb* 
ance by the cerebral action of the woman in rrference to 
him or his house. 

Accordingly we find, that soon after having fallen ill, 
with a derangement of the brain, he incessantly talked 
of the woman, and of her ghost in his room; and his 
' ' gallipots of niedicinea ' ' would be ^ ' unaccountably emptied. 
Audible scratohings were made about the bed, when his 
hands and feet lay wholly still, and were held* by others." 
There was an appearance of lights sometimes on the 
bed. The bed would be unaccountably shdcen, as in 
other cases we have mentioned. Amid these strange oo- 
currences the man died; and ^'divers noises were also 
heard in the room where the corpse lay, as the clat- 
tering of chairs and stools, whereof no account could be 
given. Thiswastheendof sogooda man. And I could," 
continues Mather, '^ with unquestionable evidence, relato 
the tragical death of several good men in this land, attended 
with such preternatural circumstances." 

• Ibid. t Ibid. p. 70. 
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590. Now, it cannot in reason be admitted that either 
ft iritch or ft disembodied spirit oould effect, in this way, the 
disease and death of an individual. There was, in Hbe ftbove 
case, Jirstj ft lack of the controlling power of the mind over 
the cerebiftl and neryons conditions, as seen in the impres- 
sion made by the woman, in consequence of which the brain 
and nervous system were exposed to the external physical 
influences. This itself was a disease, as is witnessed in 
periods of epidemic disorders of every character, when the 
fearful, and those who have little or no self-control, are 
generally the victims. This is most remarkably exempli- 
fied in ibe history of nervous epidemics in Europe during 
the dark ages. It is not, however, the fear itself, but the 
act of belief, or expectcUion, that in such cases is an ac- 
companiment of fear ; for in cases where there is no fear, 
but merely an expectation or belief^ the result follows. 

It is, then, in consequence of the organism falling imder 
the ccmtroUing influence of mundane agencies, that gives 
the result But this condition of the organism would no# 
bftve taken place while the mind or reason held the pre- 
dominant influence, except it might be in cases where the 
vital centres are invaded by a direct, palpable, physical , 
agent, which we are not considering here. 

591. Now, when we consider tl^t in the above individ- 
ual cases we have the fiict developed, that in particular 
localities, by the establishment of specific cerebral and ner- 
vous relations, physical effects hav^ been produced at a 
distance without any apparent adequate cause, we have 
already unlocked the mystery of our present wonderful 
phenomena. 

Let us observe the same wonderful law in the following 
case: 

592. Baron Dupotel relates the following, 'V^ which oc- 
curred at Rambouillet, in the month of November, 1846. 

Some travelling merchants called early one morning at 
the doorof afiirm-house, belonging to a man named Bottel, 
and demanded food; which the maid-servant gave them, 

* See Night Side of Nature, p. 884 
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when ihey left. A while after, one of the port^ retained, 
ftnd demanded more, which being refosed, the man showed 
resentment, uttered threats, and tamed away. The same 
night, at the supper-table, the plates began to dance, and roll 
off the table. The girl, going to the door, and chancing to 
place herse]£ just where the pedler stood^ was seized with 
convtilsions, and a whirling motion. The carter, who was 
standing by, laughed at her, and out of bravado placed him- 
self on the same spot, when he felt almost suffocated, and 
was so unable to command his movements that he was over- 
turned into a large pool in front of the house. Upon this, 
they rushed to the cure of the parish for assistance ; but he 
had scarcely said a prayer or two, before he was attacked in 
the same manner, and his famiture beginning to oscillate 
and crack as if it were bewitched, which exceemngly fright- 
ened the poor people. After a time the phenomena inters 
mitted, and they hoped all was over ; but presently it began 
again, and this occurred more than once before it wholly 
'Subsided. 

593. In this case we have a still further development 
of that profound principle of nature, — zuonely, the relation 
of the centres of the living automatic man to the occult 
powers of nature. 

We find here the same mystery that had exhibited itself 
in preceding ages in the mania of witchcraft, and in many of 
the phenomena of haunted hous^. We need not suppose 
that the pedler who tupned from the door in passion r^eJly 
intended to produce tnese phenomena ; and yet, admitting 
the phenomena, they are not to be rationally accounted 
for otherwise than by admitting that his cerebral condition 
represented itself in these phenomena. Before we make any 
d^uction with regard to this point, we will see what the 
following case will testify with regard to the influence that 
living beings have exerted even at a distance, depending 
upon the mundane agent. 

694. The singular case of the Drummer of Tedworth, in 
England, will throw still frirther light upon this mysterious 
subject. It seems that Mr. John Mompesson,"*^ of Ted- 

 See SadducUmut Triumphw, by J. OlanTiL London, 1726. p. 270 
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irorth, in the county of Wilts, about the middle of March, 
in the year 1661, being in a neighboring town, and hearing 
a dram beat, inquired of the bailiff of the town, at whose 
house he was stopping, what it meant. The bailiff answered 
that they had for some days been troubled with an idle 
drummer, who demanded money of the constable by virtue 
of a pretended pass, which he thought was counterfeit. 
Upon this, Mr. Mompesson sent for the fellow, and asked 
him by what authority he went up and down the country 
in that manner, with his drum. The drammer answered 
that he had good authority, and produced his pass, with a 
warrant underthe hands of Sir William Cawley, and Col. 
Ayliff, of Greatenham. The pass and warrant were both 
found, on examination, to be counterfeit. He was there- 
fore conveyed by a constable to a justice of the peace, for 
trial. Whereupon he confessed, and begged earnestly to 
have his drum, which was promised him in case he was, as 
he had asserted himself to be, Col. A.'s drammer. The 
drum was therefore left with the bailiff, and the drammer 
was released. 

In April the bailiff sent the drum to Mr. Mompesson's 
house, just as the latter was about leaving on a journey to 
London. Soon after leaving home, Mr. M.'s fiimily began 
to be very much disturbed by suncbry strange sounds about 
the house, as of persons trjring to break in. This continued 
at intervals, until Mr. M. returaed. '' An(l he had not 
been home above three nights, when the same noise was 
heard. It consisted of poundings on his door, and on the 
sides of the house. Pistols in hand, he went about the 
house. Instantly, on ^ing to one door, the sounds would 
be made at another. On going outside, nothing could be 
seen, but still the sounds would be heard. On returning to 
bed, it commenced on top of the house, and resembled a 
species of quick-pace drumming. After this, the sounds 
became very frequent, usually five nights together, and 
then they would intermit three." 

695. The noise " constantly came (zs they were going 
to sleep, whether early or late. And, after a month's dis- 
turbance on the outside, it came into the room where the 

25* 
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drum lay J four or five nights in seven, within half an hour 
after they were in bed, continuing almost two hours, beat- 
ing on the drum and on the doors," &c. '^ The sign of it, 
just before it came, was, they heard a hurling, as ^ in the 
air, over the house ; and, at its going off, there was thebeat^ 
ing of a drum^ Kkethat at the breaking up of a guard. 
It continued in this room for the space of two months, 
which time Mr. Mompesson himself lay there to obsenre 
it. In the fore part of the night it used to be very trou- 
blesome, but after two hours all would be quiet" 

596. At one time there was a cessation for three weeks. 
After this, '^ it returned in a ruder manner than before, 
and followed and vexed the young children, beating th^ 
bedsteads with that violence that all present expected 
when they would &11 in pieces." In laying hands on them 
[the bedsteads] no blows would be felt, but they would be 
felt to shake exceedingly. ' ' For hours together were would 
be drummed out the tat-too^ cuckolds^ roundrheads and 
several other points of war, as well as auy drummer could 
execute. Then there would be scratching sounds under the 
children's beds. The children would be lifted up in their 
beds. If they were taken into other rooms, the sounds 
would follow tnem there, and, for a while, haunted none par- 
ticularly but them. A board in their room waa moved 
backwards and forwards and up and down towards a serv- 
ant, who requested it to move thus, which was observed 
by a whole room-fiill of people, and during the day-time. 
At night the minister and many neighbors came to the 
house ; and then, in sight of the company, the chairs walked 
about the room of themselves. The children's shoes also 
flew about, and every loose thing moved about the chamber. 
A ' bed-staff,' for instance, moved towards the minister, as 
if attracted, and there rested quiet, without moving ixa^ 
ther. 

597. '^ Mr. M., perceiving that it so much persecuted 
the children, lodged them out at a neighbor's house, tak* 
ing his eldest daughter, ten years old, mto his own cham- 
ber, where the sounds had not been for a month before. 
As soon as she was in bed, the disturbances commenced 
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here again, contmiiing three weeks, — dnwwiing and 
other sounds. 

"It was observed that it would exactly answer, in 
drumming, anything that was beaten by persons pres- 
ent, or any tone ccUled for." 

598. mr. M.'s servant was next seized with liie infec- 
tion. " He was a stout fellow, and of a sober oonversa- 
tioD. He had remained free until now, when all at once 
his bed-clothes would unaccountably creep off the bed, and 
it required considerable skill to keep them (m. His limbs 
would become paralyzed, or seized with rigid spasms ; but 
if he could get hoUL of his swordy 'this spasm would 
leave him. 

599. " A little after this, the son of a gentleman for 
whom the drummer had worked came and told Mr. Mompes- 
son what the drummer had said to him in the prison, which 
was the following : The drummer asked of several who 
came to see him, from Mr. M.'s neighbcnrhood, ' What news 
in Wilts ? ' To which they replied, Siey knew none. 'No?' 
says the drummer ; ' did you not hear of a gentleman's 
house that was troubled with the beating of drums ? ' They 
told him again, if that were news, they heard enough 
of that. ' Ay,' says the drummer, ' it was because he 
took my drum from me ; if he had not taken away my 
drum, that trouble had never be&llen him ; and he shaU 
never have his quiet wiin, till I have my drum, or satis- 
faction from him.' * These words were not well taken by 
Mr. M., and, as soon as they were in bed, the drum was beat 
upon very violently and loudly, giving the drummer's tunes. 

600. '' Strange singing was tSiso heard. And one night, 
about this time, lights were seen in the house. One of 
them came into Mr. Mompesson's chamber, which seemed 
blue BudgUmmering (see BeichenbaohV and caused great 
sti&ess in the eyes of those that saw it The light was 
seen also four or five times in the children's chamber. The 
doors also were opened and shut without the contact of any 
mortal present 

* See Mr. Mompesson's Letter to Mr. Collins. Prefltce to Second Part 
of 8a4ducinn,u$ TriumphcUtu, p. 221. 
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601. '' Daring the time of the knocking, when many 
were present, a gentleman of the company said, ' Satan, if 
the drummer set thee to work, give three knocks and no 
more ; ' which it did very distinctly^ and stopped. Then 
the gentleman knocked, to see if it would answer him, as it 
was wont ; but it did not. For further trial, he bid it for 
confirmation, if it were the drummer, to give five knocks 
and no more that night ; which it did, and left the house 
quiet aU the night after. This was done in the presence 
of Sir Thomas Chamberlain, of Oxfordshire, and divers 
others. At another time, it played four or five several 
tunes on one of the doors, and then seemingly went off in 
the air. At another time, when a blacksmith was stopping 
over night, they heard the imitations of a smith shoeing 
a horseJ^ 

602. Mr. Glenvil, who gives this case, visited the house, 
and by his own careful observations confirms what others 
had observed. He noticed one remarkable phenomenon, 
which many others had also witnessed, — that of a panting 
sound in the room where the children lay. '^ The motion 
caused by it was so strong,'' says he, '^ that it shook the 
room and windows very sensibly." 

603. '^ A little child, newly taken from the nurse, was 
now seized with spasms and fright ; and the other children 
were also affected so that they had to be removed again. 
There was a purring sound in their bed, like a cat The 
clothes were raised up, and ' six men could not keep them 
down.' The children were affected with spasms in their 
legs, which were irresistibly beaten upon the bed-posts." 
Thus we have not only the epidemic character of this 
disorder, which is also represented in our present mania, 
but the same characteristic symptoms are exhibited in 
both. 

604. The drummer, on account of sayine what we have 
already mentioned, was tried as a witch, and condemned to 
transportation. By some means he escaped, and returned. 
" And 'tis observable," says our author, " that during all 
the tim£ of his restraint and absence the house toas 
quiet, but as soon as ever he came back at liberty the 
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disturbances returned?^ ^ So we have known it in onr 
" rappings." 

605. Now, it is to be obflerved here, that while the drum 
was retained at the bailiff's honse there was no distorbance, 
idtbongh the relation between the drum and the dnumner 
was the same, aside from local mundane relation, as wh^n 
the former was at Mr. Mompesson's house. It woold 
natorallj follow, then, taking into consideration the pre- 
ceding &ct8, that in this case the phenomena had to do with 
the location^ — the place where there was a more concen- 
trated emanation of mundane agency. Thus the drummer 
being related to the drum^'\ and the latter being placed at 
a given point where this preezistinff relation, ahready exist- 
ing, could be readily developed in phenomenal display, we 
have as a result the fulfilment of this law. Soon after the 
drum was taken to Mompesson's house, it was played upon 
precisely as if the drummer was present, rolUng out his 
tat-too, his cuckolds and round-heads, as he had done a 
short time before in the streets of the neighboring town, 
when in palpable contact with the drum. 

606. In this case, therefore, we have what we havo 
before seen in the numerous cases we have presented, 
namely, representation of cerebral action in the physical 
phenomena. The drummer's habitual cerebral action would 
be naturally kept up after he had been deprived of his in- 
strument ; and as it is the brain that represents its action in 
the outer physical phenomena, and as the brain's action 
represents intelligence, we have in this case a perfect paral- 
lel with the present so-called spiritual phenomena. 

607. Again, we have also presented, in the drummer's 
case, the fact of the peculiar relation which the members of 
Mr. M.'s family sustained to the drummer through the mun- 
dane agency, and therefore the effects of his distajdt nervous 
action upon their nervous system ; and as this form of ner- 

y • • • 

* Ibid. p. 280. Baxter conJOrma the above story, haying seen a num- 
ber of the witnesses who were liying in lus days. See his Certainty of 
the World of Spirits, p. 19. 

t We shall soon have occaoon to show the fiwts of a peooliar relation 
wMch becomes established between a person and the thing, and eyen the 
nlaoe, to which he has become attached. 
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voos affection is commnmcative, as we eTerywhere see at 
the present day, so we witness the commnnication of it in 
the Tedworth teamlj from one member to another. 

Again we see in this the fiact of &7orable locality — the 
muncuine point — tit which, by the establishment of specific 
relation (which took place when the dmm was taken to 
the Tedworth house) the drommer's cerebral action woold 
be exactly represented in physical phenomena, as we haye 
seen in the case of the Seeress of Preyorst, and the 
numerous other cases we haye jM^sented. 

608. Now, how does the caiidid reader think these caaes 
compare, as to the &iCt of cerebral representatiye action, in 
the physical phenomena of the '' medium " whose char- 
acteristic orthography is manifested in the ''raps," the 
'' tipping," as well as the '' hand-moying " 1 Theory will 
blind the minds of men to all that does not reflect itself 
through that little tube. But he who, for the sake of 
truth, seeks it J must be oonyineed that the spiritual theory 
is pure assumption throuehout, and lends not one ray of 
light that helps to solye uie problem of our nature and its 
relations. Let us see. 

609. Thus, if we take the fiucts presented in this chapter, 
and compare them with those presented in $ 852, where 
the medium's habitual characteristic orthography is repre- 
sented in the '' raps," we haye the ineyitable deduction of 
the same law of material forces influenced by cerArdl 
action^ and this latter action characterizing itself in the 
action of the physical or mundane force producing the phe- 
nomena. As the cerebral action in the drummer chiurac- 
terized itself in the action of mundane force at Tedworth, 
so the cerebral actions in our circles characterize themselyes 
in the phenomena of the drunmung of tunes, of thrumming 
the strings of the yiolin. As the cerebral action of the 
man whose case is related by Dr. Binns (see p. 287) was 
exactly represented in the yiolent pressing open of a door, 
and its resistance to the muscular effort of other persons, so 
the cerebral action of members of a modem circle will be 
characterized in the moyement of tables, chairs, this way 
or thaty as the circle request. And as the so-ovlled clair- 
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TDjance, and dreaming, and insanity, are but the action of 
the brain independent of the mind, and as in each and all, 
by folfilling the laws of local mundane relations, these 
cerebral actions may represent themselves in physical phe- 
nomena, even so may that of ghostly representation be ac- 
companied at the same time with otherwise unaccountable 
sounds. 

610. Again : — As tho cerobral conditions of the drum- 
mer of Tedworth, of Rev. Mr. Wilkins, of the pedler, of 
the Seeress of Frevorst, and of other cases mentioned in this 
chapter, were represented at a distance in certain physical 
phenomena, — so, in the case of Mr. Pickard, related by 
Capron and Baron,^ the cerebral action at his home in 
Lockport, on the death of his child, was represented in 
Bochester by '' raps," so that he obtained the sad news some 
time in advance of the same intelligence by the electric 
telegraph. 

611. If one cerebral organ can represent itself in phe- 
nomenal display, as is proved in a number of cases ahready 
ffiven, who will be presumptuous enough, in tiie present 
Smited knowledge of human and mundane laws (winch are 
the laws of God), to say *' Hitherto, and no further " ? Who 
is omniscient enough to see ezactiy the limits of cerebral and 
mundane relations 1 

* See their History of MysterioiiB Commnnicaiion in New York, aor 
thoriied edition, pp. 88, 89 ; and Mr. Ballou'e « Spirit Bianiftstations.'* 
Beia Manh. Boston, p. 19. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Belation of the mundane agent to the cerebral organs, as obeerred in 
the present phenomena — Methods adopted for inducting mw^inma into 
this mundane relation — Power of . Pathetism — Induces the " rap- 
pings " by inducing the trance' — Anabgy with the case of the Seeress 
of rrcTorst — Other cases given, showing the extent of thispath^ 
matic induction — In no case are the phenomena of the present day 
produced without pathematic means — Pathetism establishes the rap- 
port between the brain and the mundane agency — Evidence given. 

We are now to consider more immediately what bearing 
the foregoing facta and relations have upon oar present 
phenomena. 

612. It is well known that the physical phenomena of 
this age, attributed to spirits, do not occur in every loca- 
tion. So fitr as efforts have been made in some sections, 
where all the usual meads have been made use of for 
months, and even for the last two years, these phenomena 
have not been brought out with any degree of prominence ; 
and in some localities not at all, however sensitive and w^ll 
adapted, as to physical conformation, the persons may have 
been as '^ mediums." We have also seen that individuals 
who are powerful mediums for the physical phenomena in 
one section, cannot have the slightest demonstration in 
another. 

618. We have also witnessed, and many very candid 
spiritual believers have confessed to us the same, tnat there 
has been in some instances a very marked diftrence in the 
production of the phenomena, even in different parts of 
the same dwelling. Our attention was first drawn to this 
class of facts by a remark made by one who believes in 
the spiritual origin of the phenomena. He said he won- 
dered why it was that in one particular room he could never 
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get the physical demonstrations, while, in another, they were 
generally very prompt. The blind theorizer about the 
spudtaal world will not be ready to see the bearing or im- 
portance of this fact ; and many will ignore it, as it proves 
nothing for the heavenly, but much for the mundane, 
power. 

614. Thus we find the same necessary physical condi- 
tions that we have seen in the phenomena of haunted 
houses, and in those of rhabdomancy. And as the phe- 
nomena of the turning of a stick in contact with a medium 
for rhabdomancy, depend upon the emanation of a mundane 
power ; so the movement of a table in contact with a me- 
dium, and the '^ raps " coming in relation to the ^^edium," 
depend upon the emanation of a physical agent from the 
earth. , 

615. Again, as the phenomena of rhabdomancy depend 
in all cases upon a person of peculiar nervous temperament, 
so do the present phenomena . in all cases depend upon a 
person of a similar nervous temperament. 

616. Moreover, as in one case, all the conditions are 
physical conditions, and not spiritual, — not requiring the 
person to be good or bad, wise or foolish, — so in the other, 
all the conditions required are physical, and not spiritual, 
seeing that neither goodness nor wisdom are found requisite. 

617. Furthermore, as in many cases of the mediums for 
rhabdomancy, they are thrown into terrible contortion, tonic 
and clonic spasms, from the action of the mundane agency, 
— so our *' mediums" for the 'Wrappings" and '^ table- 
movings" are often seized with violent convulsions and hor- 
rible contortions. 

618. Finally, as the priestess of Apollo, at the temple 
of Delphi, was thrown into trances, and had visions, and 
prophesied under the influence of a mundane emanation, 
80 some of our '^ mediums," under similar influences, fall 
into the trance, have visions, and foretell events. And 
as, in the one case, the result depnds upon the suspension 
of the controlling power of the mmd over the brain, and the 
subjection of the latter to earthly influences ; so in the other, 
the only characteristic of true manhood and spiritual nobil- 

26 
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ity, the mind — the govenung self-hood — the personalitj 
— is suspended, and the brain fiJls under the influence of 
the nniversal mundane power. 

619. Herem, then, lies the grand secret of theb'gher in- 
telligence in the ''rape ;" namely, the rapport established 
between the brain and the universal mundane agent This 
is the independent sensum of the brain, — independent 
of the cerebral sympathies of those near at hand. Thus, 
the present phenomena divide .themselves, as to intelligence, 
into the independent and the sympathetic, as we obs^e in 
the phenomena of clairvoyance. This brings us at once to 
the consideration of another class of facts, which supply us 
with certain other links in our chain of deductions. 

The facts to which we refer relate to the methods or 
means adopted for obtaining ''responses;" especially the 
condition induced in the person becoming a medium, and 
the results of that conditi(m, a close analysis of which gives 
us a very clear insight into the relation of the phenomena 
of the raps, &c., to the " medium," and the relation of the 
latter to the mundane agent. 

We have already seen what influence disease has had in 
changing the nervous condition of the " medium " so as to 
destroy the " rapping " power, or, rather, the cerebral rela- 
tion to the physical agent. 

We have also seen the same result produced upon the 
"medium" by a drug; thus showing that the emanating 
agent that acted immediately in eflfecting the phenomena 
was intimately related to the nerve-centres, as well as to 
the other portions of the organism. 

620. Inow, it is well known to every student of these 
phenomena that certain means have in nearly every in- 
stance been put in requisition to " induct mediums." The 
first class we shall ts^e notice of is that openly avowed as 
" mesmeric," or pathematic. Before we proceed to this 
subject, however, let us understand what mesmerism and 
pathetism are. 

The t^rm Mesmerism refers to an influence whidi one 
individual comes to exert over the nervous system of an- 
other by means of manipulations ; the result of which influ- 
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ence k, a change in the condition of the neryoas sjBtem, 
as witnessed in trance, somnambulism, clairvoyance. The 
phenomena divide themselves into two classes. 1st, Sym- 
pathetic, or those that exhibit the subject's nervous system 
to be in rapport only with those brought in contact. 2d, 
Those which exhibit the subject's brain to be in relation 
with the general mundane agent, in which the brain senses 
distant material objects that are more or kss specifically in 
i^pport, — in which, also, the brain is enabled to have the 
sension of events past, present and to come. 

621. Fathetism includes the same and something more, 
as it not only embraces mesmeric means, but all means for 
producing an altered condition of the nervous system, and 
effects many of its results without producing catalepsy, and 
by mere assertion. Fathetism is the most correct philo- 
sophical term. To Rev. Le Boy Sunderland belongs the 
honor, we think, not only of bringing it into use, but of 
demonstrating the effect of a mere assertion upon the brain 
and nervous system. Mr. S., we think, was the first as a 
public lecturer who entranced numbers of his audience with- 
out any special exertion of will, and was the first to prove 
that the mil has no necessary influence in establishing the 
relation between the brain and nervous system of the oper- 
ator and his subject. 

The effects of both mesmerism and pathetism, however, 
are, in their last analysis, the same, nolk establish that 
condition of the nervous system which suspends the con- 
trolling power of the mind. Let us now see what pathetism 
does to make a medium. 

" On Wednesday evening," says Mr. Elmer, of Spring- 
field, Mass.,^ '^ I very gladly accepted an invitation from 
my friend, Mr. Le Boy Sunderland, to witness the rap- 
pings At his ofiSoe in Boston. After several flentiemen, who, 
mm myself, were thorough unbelievers, had examined inti- 
mately every part of the room, furniture, &c., we were 
requested to form a circle round the table. Mr. Sunder- 
land then stated that his daughter, through whom the spirits 

* See *< Springfield Repnblicftn " for Sepi 17, 1860. Alao •' Spiritual 
Fknoeopher " for October 6, 1860. 
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usuaUy responded, was not present ; and he should be 
obliged to put several of those around the table into a 
state of trance^ and then see if he could get the spirits 
to communicate through them. This he accomplished^ 

and they commenced calling on the spirits of their departed 
friends. They were soon answered by the raps, which I 
heard distinctly, and which appeared to be produced under 
the table at different parts. I placed my hands upon the 
table, being the only individual who touched it at all, and 
felt the vibrations corresponding with the raps. Numerous 
questions were answered correctly." 

622. In this case, it is seen that a notorious pathetism, 
by means of the influence of an assertion, throws the nervous 
system of individuals into an abnormal state, in which the 
controlling power of the mind over the brain is suspended^ 
which, as we have demonstrated, leaves the latter to the 
control of mundane powers. The condition, then, in these 
cases, under Mr. Sunderland's pathetism, is the same as that 
witnessed in the dreamers we have noticed, and in the case 
of the Seeress of Prevorst, whose cerebrum acting in the 
mundane power, and with reference to a specific point, even 
at a distance, produced exact physical representations of 
the cerebral action. 

623. The operator pathetized with a particular and spe- 
cific purpose. That purpose was expressed in the hearing 
of those whose nervous organizations were susceptible. He 
would entrance for iHiQpurpose of obtaining " rappings " 
frx>m supposed spirits, as the heathen Pythia was entranced 
by mundane emanation for the purpose of obtaining com- 
munications from the supposed gods, — as a mesmerized 
subject is thrown into the trance for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the so-called clairvoyant phenomena. 

624. The case before us demonstrates that by means of 
specific pathetism, sensitive persons are thrown into a con- 
dition of the nervous system in which the brain, losing the 
controlling power of the responsible agent, falls under the 
law of mundane dynamics — is acted upon and acts by the 
material agency of the world. 

The operator, after establishing this wonderful relation, 
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seonres the 'Wrappings," the physical phenomena, and 
these in a fonn representing cerebral actions — the rep- 
resentations of intelligence. 

625. From this it follows, that the present phenomena 
attributed to spirits fall into the same category with those 
we have abready exhibited, where the cerebral organs were 
brought into rapport with the mundane powers. This deduc- 
tion is still further demonstrated by the undeniable fact, that 
in every case where the '^ manifestations " are obtained, 
the evolution of the phenomena depends upon a peculiar con- 
dition of the nervous system, and that this condition is pre- 
cisely that which readily leaves the nerve-centres to the 
specific play of earthly or material and cerebral influences. 

626. It is not required, however, that in every case the 
'' medium " should be entranced, no more than that the 
usual phenomena of pathetism require the entrancing of 
the person ; and, as the organs of the brain in one part may 
be by usual pathetism thrown into automatic play inde- 
pendent of the mind, while yet the mind has the control of 
other organs, so the modem phenomena may be produced 
without entrancing. For the brain and nervous system 
may be thrown, by specific influence, into that condition 
which shall place it in immediate relation to the mundane 
power, in which, at any favorable locality, as before seen, 
the organs of the brain shall play their representative influ- 
ence, as seen in the intelligent phenomenal displays of the 
present day, as well as in the cases of the pedler, we drum- 
mer of Tedworth, and others we have already referred to. 

627. Under this view, it must be seen at once, that there 
is no more difficulty in accounting for the quasi intelligence 
of the rappings and ^' table-moving," than in accounting for 
the intelligence in clairvoyance. For, as clairvoyance 
depends upon a peculiar condition of the brain, wherein it 
stands related to the changes in matter, as we see exem- 
plified in the relations of telegraphic points ; so the intel- 
ligence in the rappings depen£i upon a pecudiar condition 
of the nervous centres, wherein the latter are made to stand 
related to objects and changes in the material world. The 
conditions of the brain, therefore, in both cases are the same, 

26* 
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whether induced in the trance, as we have just seen in Mr. 
Sunderland's circle, or without the trance, as we know in 
many insikances. 

628. It does not follow from this, however, that the 
"rappings 'i can manifest as much intelligence as is wit- 
nessed in many cases of the so-called clairvoyance. This is 
not the case ; and the reason is, that the organ of language 
can more readily represent its action through the organs 
of speech, as in so-called clairvoyance, than through the 
unusual and cramping and stumbling process of the rap- 
pings to the alphabet. Hence the latter is generally giving 
place to the former amongst us, and the most notorious 
mediums are the speaking and pantomimic. 

629. The most thoughtful minds, from the commence- 
ment of the " rappmg " and '' table-moving " phenomena, 
have observed tlusit there was, throughout, some mysterious 
relation existing between them and Uie agents of mesmmsm 
and pathetism, seeing that those who had been most en- 
gaged in the latter were most active in the former, and that 
many of those who had been notorious subjects of the latter 
were the more readily inducted into '^ mediumship." 

630. It has been already observed that it was not tiU 
after many months' strenuous efforts on the part of the 
Philadelphia circle that the physical phenomena were ob- 
tained. The person chosen by the circle to be inducted 
into mediumship as a *' rapper " was a clairvoyant, a per- 
son highly sensitive to the influences of pathetism. This 
individual was thrown into the trance in weekly and often 
semi- weekly and tri-weekly meetings, in various localities, 
for many months, in order to induce the rapping power.* 
" At each meeting the clairvoyant, when in this state, would 
be questioned. Shall we have the responses to-night ? The 
answer was invariably * No,' until the evening of Feb- 
ruary 10th, 1851, when to the usual question the answer 
was, ^ Not nuxny^ causing a gleam of kofpe to dart 
through the minds of all present. Almost immediaielj/ 
after this answer was given, the clairvoyant became tnudi 

* See History of Spiritoftl Phenomena in Philadelphia, by a member 
ofthe Circle A. 
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agitated^ and a lad j sitting opposite to her started back in 
ahnn, exclaiming, ' I felt something right under my 
hands? One of the gentlemen who had heard thesouncfs 
in New York recognized them here ; they were also heard 
by all present The gentleman said, joyfully, ' We have 
them with us ; calm your excitement ^ and we can get 
responses,^ All endeavored to obey the injnnction, but 
with little success, for at each response to a question the 
various feelings of the members would again rush forth. 
Each one present received answers to inquiries for guardian 
spirits, and satisfactory responses," &;c. 

681. Thus we see again, that the moment the physical 
conditions were exactly fulfilled the phenomena were ob- 
tained. But, as these physical conditions, particularly the 
relation of the brain to dynamic mundane emanation, could 
not readily be found in that meridian, the phenomena were 
not readily evolved. Hence we find, a<M;ording to the history 
of this curcle, it was very rare that the slightest physical 
manifestations could be evolved. 

632. The fact to be observed particularly now, is that of 
the induction of the clairvoyant's nervous organism into the 
conditTon of the rapping medium, namely, in the state of 
trance wherein the brain comes under the law of mundane 
powers, and into rapport with m>atej^l points, and the 
events of time. Hence, it must be seen in this case that 
it was not the condition of trance, but a state induced in 
the trance, that constituted the immediate necessaiy con- 
dition in which the raps or sounds were produced. For, 
had it been the trance state merely that was necessary, the 
«raps " would have been made on the first nisht; hence 
it would also follow, that every person entranced could give 
immediate development to this phenomenon, whereas this 
is not the case. 

633. As the necessary nervous condition, however, for 
producing the sounds in this instance was induced in the 
person while in the trance state, and this state differed 
from the normal condition as that of disease differs from 
that of health, the passage from the trance to the normal 
condition would naturally destroy the power of medium- 
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ship, or at least greail j modify it, unless this new condi- 
tion, induced in the trance, could be impressed so as to 
remain when the trance was removed. This was the aim 
of the Phihidelphia circle, and was partially accomplished, 
as the reader will see by what the writer says : — ''After the 
manifestations had continued a short time, she [the mesmer- 
ized] informed the circle that she would wake up, and the 
responses would continue. This proved to be correct; but 
the sounds,^^ he adds, '' were much lower J^ 

684. The same variation we have observed to occur in a 
number of other cases under the same circumstances. Our 
attention was first called to it on observing the case of a 
female ''medium" in Ghillicothe, Ohio. She was entranced, 
and very soon after, the sounds were produced ; but it was 
noticed that at the same instant of the sounds the medium 
became exceedingly amtated and convulsed. On this account 
the operator brought her out of the trance, and simuUane- 
mtsly with this the sounds changed in character^ both as 
to loudness and energy. 

So far as our obsemtions extend, however, in reference 
to this branch of our inquiry, we have £bund that out of the 
whole number of " rapping mediums " who are inducted 
while in the trance state, very few of them comparatively 
develop any " rapping power '' on passing into the normal 
or wcJcing state. In this respect, we have found very 
much to depend both on geological looility and the manage-, 
ment of the circle. 

685. It is generally known and conceded in the West, 
especially in western New York, that the responses by 
sounds are more readily obtained from the so-called dair- 
voyants than from those in a wakeful state, so that a great 
many of this class of persons have been inducted into " me- 
diumship." Messrs. Capron and Byron, in their History * 
of the "Manifestations," thus remark: "It is conceded 
that, thus &r, the sounds have generally been freer in the 
presence of known clairvoyants." 

• Authoriied Edition, p. 80', Appendix. 
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686. And here, in this connection, we would refer to an- 
other fact, showing that sometimes, where the agent, in 
emanating without relation to the cerebral centres, and, con- 
sequently, without representing intelligence, may be made 
to represent intelligence by coming into rapport with one 
or more persons whose cerebral centres are highly suscep- 
tible, as is well known to be the case with ue so-called ^ 
clairroyants. 

Thus, for example, Mr. Goggshall, author of the History 
of Spiritual Bappings in Cincinnati, informs * us that the 
strange sounds were made in his room and on his desk, while 
writing about the spirits, also on the floor near the desk, 
on the table, wall, ceiling, and head-board of the bed, but 
without his being able to obtain intelligent responses, 
" except in the company ^''^ he sajrs, " of two or more clair^ 
voyants.^^ This shows that while the organism (below the 
brain) of one person may be in rapport with the mundane 
agent, and eyolve it with sufficient energy to produce the 
sounds, without intelligence, the cerebral influence of 
another person, in rapport willi the first, may, under favor- 
able conditions, give character to the sounds, so as to repre- 
sent cerebral action, or quasi intelligence. Such a result, 
however, depends upon ^e fulfilment of very nice relations 
between opposite bodies, such as are expressed in the phrase 
'' harmony of the circle," of which we shall have occasion 
to speak by and by. 

637. Mr. W. 8. Courtney, writing from Pittsburg, Pa., 
to Mr. Sunderland, says,t '^ For a week past I have 
had the spiritual mani&stations in my house, most un- 
equivocally and satisfiictorily. The medium is a Miss 
Mary Cronk, the daughter of Dr. Cronk, of Boches- 
ter, iBeaver Co., Fa., whose fsumlty was discovered by Mr. 
Townsend, after having pathetized her several times^ 
when the demonstrations were heard and communica- 
tions made^ After Mr. T.'s paihetism had inducted 
this person, Mr. Courtney, it seems, had her under his 

* See Signs of the Times, &c., p. 98. 
t See Spirit World for Maioh 22, 1861. 
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spedal influence at his own boose.* '' Hondreds of test 
questions," says he, ^'are applied, without an instance 
wherein a fidse answer is given. Att mental questions 
are answered truly and satis&ctorily, — even mental test 
questions. The rappingB are made wherever we wish 
thenij — on the table, floor, mantel, wall, ash-box," i;e. 
Mr. Townsend, the gentleman mentioned above, in a letter 
to the Spirit World,t dated at New Brighton, Pa., April 
8d, 1851, refers to some very singular phenomena that 
transpired in connection with this medium and Mrs. Bush- 
nell, the great Western clairvoyant. *' On the evening of 
the 21st of March the circle met at the house of Mr. Court- 
ney (the number consisting of nine persons — five males 
and four females). The scene that transpired almost 
equalled that often witnessed at the house of Dr. Phelps, 
in Ck>nnecticut. For example, " We formed," says the ac- 
count, " a complete circle of all in the room around the table, 
joining hands, Mary Cronk and Mrs. Bush^ell included. 
A case-knife was then thrown from the mantel into the 
middle of the floor, a distance of several yards. A book 
was thrown from a stand against the opposite wall ; and 
various articles were tossed about in a very strange man- 
ner, — all the while a loud and muffled knocking being kept 
up, causing the house to shake^ and the table aitd flom- 
to jar and tremble, 

''Mary Gronk, one of the media^ was tightly grasped 
around the ankle, and held in that position to the floor, for 
some time; which so terrified her, that she was taken oat 
<^ the room in a fiiinting condition. 

''There is not, in this case, the slightest ground for 
suspicion of fraud and collusion, as our two media were in 
the circle during the last scene, with their hands tishtly 
held." 

688. In this case we have the following important points 
presented, all of which have a very close relation to each 
other: 

Firsts A change of the normal, nervous condition of a 

* See hu oommonioation. Spirit World, vol. i., p. 94. 
t Ibid. p. 126. 
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pefton by the prooess of paihetism, whieh, as we haye 
already seen, suspends the oontrolling action of the xoind 
oyer the brain, and subjects the latter to the control of 
mundane or earthly influences. 

Second^ As a result of this condition, and of the specific 
influences in the form of questions (which are pathematic in 
their influence upon the brain, according to Mr. Sunder- 
land's demonstrations), the strange sounds are produced. 

Thirdj The pathetizer wishes the sounds to be pro- 
duced here and there, at yarious points, and the sounds 
are accordingly produced as he desires. So Dr. Kemer 
desired, in tne case of the '' rappings '' of the Seeress of 
Preyorst, that they should be xnade at his house, which 
accordingly took place when she was in the magnetic 
condition, in which her parents state she had often made 
them at a distance — eyen in the houses of her friends. 

Fourth^ The questions propounded are readily answered 
by the '' rappings," eyen llie test questions. 

Fifth^ The questions are addressed to supposed spirits, 
and the rapping-answers come as from spirits. So, when 
the exorcists, in the case of Mad. Banfaing (who had 
been poisoned, and was supposed to be possessed of a demon, 
because of her clairyoyant phenomena), questioned the 
supposed demon, they receiyed answers as from a demon. 
So, in some cases where the questions haye been addressed 
to the supposed spirit of a horse or dog, or a frog, or any- 
thing else, the answers haye come as from them. So, 
also, when the questions haye been addressed to the names 
of Franklin, Washmgton, Wesley, Tom Paine, Voltaire, 
Sam Slick, and that name ^* aboye all others hallowed o'er 
the world," and which it is pro&ne to '' take in yain," the 
answers haye come with equal promptness as frx>m them. 
Let the reader recall the fact here which we haye preyiously 
established, that the brain in its action, without tne control 
of one's own personality, can at any time be made to repre- 
sent any personality, from that of a toad to that of the 
Diyinity. 

Sixths This person who by pathetism had been in- 
ducted into the rapping mediumship, or rather into the 
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Bphero of mundane agency, in company with a ntimber 
of others, among whom was a pathetizer and another sen- 
sitive (who had for some time oeen subject to trances and 
clairvoyance), form a circle round a table, professedly tor 
the purpose of obtaining remarkable demonstrations as firom 
spirits. 

Seventh, The result of this is, the strange movement of 
various objects with violence and without contact, accom- 
panied with muffled sounds, which shake the house, and 
cause the table andjloor to jar and tremble, while at the 
same time the pathetized subject experiences a cramping 
or contracting sensation in one of the lower extremities. 
In instances of a simibr character, there have not only been 
these muscular sensations, but, as we have witnessed, 
the most terrific convulsions, such as we have already pre- 
sented in the case of the Seeress of Prevorst, who was so 
remarkably subject to the forces of the earth, and as we 
have also observed in the case of the priestess of Delphi. 

689. Mrs. Bushnell, the clairvoyant, who was one of 
the number composing this circle, was the first we have 
account of who introduced the ^ Wrappings " into Cincinnati 
and thereabouts. It was, however, only under peculiar 
circumstances that the ^'rapping" phenomena and the 
strange movement of objects could be obtained in that city. 
In soms localities they could 7iot be obtained at all, 
while in others they could be more readily elicited. On 
one occasion, as related by Mr. Coggshall, in his histoiy 
of the Cincinnati manifestations, while she was passing 
firom one part of the house where she was stopping to 
another, there was a sudden explosive or concussive sound 
on a door she was passing, at which instant she fell, with a 
shock, into a rigid tonic spasm, and began to talk Uke one 
in a delirium. ^ 

Mr. Coggshall also informs us that on one occasion he 
took her out of the city, in company with his wife, to a 
firiend's house. After he had magnetised her, and thrown 
her into the clairvoyant state, on taking seats at the tea- 
table the strange sounds conmienced, as a lady (who had gone 
into spasms while Mrs. B. was in the trance) took her seat 
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Opposite the clairvoyant. These rappings answered ques- 
tions. He also relates, that on another occasion, when a 
circle was formed of Mr. J. Goodin, Dr. A. Curtis, and 
some others, this clairvoyant being in the circle, '^ rapping 
responses were made." The most frequent phenomena, 
however, were spasms, tonic and clonic, sometimes even 
of a most alarming character, such as we have seen were 
common to the priestess of Apollo when she had taken her 
seat upon the tripod, and which sometimes terminated in 
death, — such as we have seen also from the effects of poi- 
sonous drugs and alcohol, which irritate the cerebral organs, 
suspend the controlling action of the immortal mind, and 
leave the brain, as in the case of the drunken grave-digger, 
to the play of mundane influences, — wherem, also, are 
visions, hallucinations, subjective sensations, as well as 

i>rophesjing and sensing distant things. And yet, 
oily ! such phenomena, in these learnt days, are attrib- 
uted to the agency of our heavenly friends, when, as we 
have seen, a nervine or a smart cathartic will cause their 
entire expulsion, together even with the 'Wrappings." 

640. We might multiply the cases where the {menomena 
of the 'Wrappings" and mysterious movement of things 
have taken place in connection with clairvoyants and pathe- 
tized persons, to almost any conceivable extent. The fol- 
lowing, given by Mr. Coggshall in his work, is another 
case where the physical agent exhibited itself powerfully. 

" On the evening of November 6th, it was our privilege 
to be one of a small circle in which were two clairvoyants. 
The mysterious noises were heard frequently, with more 
distinctness than any ^ rappings ' that it nad l)een our priv- 
ilege to hear previously . The floor of the room seemed 
to vihrate. The company gathered around a table, when, 
in the usual method, b^ questions and raps, at the call of 
the alphabet, commumcations addressed to us were re- 
ceived." 

641. The case we are now about to exhibit is an im- 
portant one, as the phenomena it presents have excited 
much astonishment in nearly all sections of this country. 
The almost terrific phenomena that have occurred in the 

27 
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presence of Henry G. G. Gordon render it qnite neoeasary 
that we should look closely into the peculiarities of his tem- 
perament. 

642. In 1846, Mr. Sunderland, during a lecture on 
Pathetism, in Middleton, Gt, we think, amongother persons 
entranced Mr. Gordon,* who was present "Prom a child," 
says Mr. 8.,t "Mr. Gordon has been subject to spells of 
somnambulism, and was always exceedingly disposed to fidl 
into a state of trance." Again, says the same writer,^ " His 
[Mr. Gordon's] temperament is peculiar. His nervous 
system is so little under his ovm control^ that he is in- 
voluntarily and unconsciously impressed or affected by 
human or spiritual associations, so as to destroy his nor- 
nud condition. He is uncommonly receptive of influ- 
ences ; nor does he seem to have power to resist^ as he is 
afiidcted by them before he has any knowledge of what is 
about to takepUice.^^ 

643. It would be very natural, then, for such a person, 
one so peculiarly constituted, so highly susceptible, to 
fall easily into those peculiar conditions, in which the mun- 
dane agency will manifest its energies in " table^zi^vings," 
loud " rappings," house-jarrings, flying about of articles, 
spasms and contortions of the medium, wild gestures, delir- 
ium, hallucinations, somnambulism, clairvoyance, &;c. &c. 

644. Accordingly, we find that about the month of 
September, 1850,^ when the public mind was already 
highly excited at the maryelloua occurrences that were con- 
stantly being reported in the public prints, Mr. Gordon, 
like many others, became a " medium." And, notwith- 
standing the facts with regard to his peculiarity of temper- 
ament were known to some spiritual philosophers, — not- 
withstanding it was known that Mr. Gordon's nervous 
system was so littie under his own control that he was 
involuntarily and unconsciously impressed, and that he did 
" not seem to have power to resist, as he was affected by 

* See Spiritoal PhUoeoplier, No. 4. 
t See Spirit World, toL u., p. 21. 

§ See SpiritaAl Philosopher, No. 4. 
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them before he had any knowledge of what was about to 
take place," — he was bailed by the wisest among them 
as a new brother, and '' congratulated on his introduction 
into the spirit world." No doubt this was sincere and well 
intended ; but it was learned that Mr. Oordon's automatic 
nature, being so liable to play its part without the control 
of the higher nature, often fell into too palpable an action 
to be recognissed as anything superhuman, and, therefore, 
on the part of some, he was charged with intentionally 
^and therefore dishonestly) helping the spirits. This 
urew some reproach upon him and l£e '* spiritual cause." 
As he was known, however, by a great many, to be an 
honest man at heart, a certificate was published by mem- 
bers of the Harmonial Circle in Springfield, in which they 
state that they had observed the phenomena in his case, 
and that, " so far as the sounds and manifestations are con- 
cerned, his integrity is unimpeachable," but, at the same 
time, they state- '' that under the influence of an impres" 
Stan which he is unable to resist, he occasionally endeav- 
ors to perform the very action which he perceives to be in 
the mind of the spirit"* (?) 

645. In this '^medium," then, we have the great fact 
brought out prominently, — namely, the automatic play of 
the brain, without the controUing or discretionary power of 
the mind. In this respect his cerebral convolutions under 
irritation seemed to play their part in two ways. 

First, When he was in those localities where the earthly 
agent was sufficiently powerful in its emanation to effect 
the physical phenomena, the brain of this man fell readily 
into the current of material force through the organism, 
and in its actions gave the ^t^^ui-intelligent characteristics 
to the physical phenomena, such as the rappings or mov- 
ing of objects, but always according as the brain was itself 
conditioned by the specific pathematio influences of the 
cerebral organs of others. But, 

Second, When the mundane conditions werenot favor- 
able for the physical phenomena, and only the involuntary 

« See Spirit World, Jan. 18, 1851. 
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and unoonscions play of the brain was left, it ir^s then lliat 
the grand fact made itself palpable in his case, — namely, in 
the involuntary and unconscious action of his cerebral or- 
gans upon the muscular system. Thus, for instance, when 
the table was expected to move, and the mundane agency 
did not emanate and act through his organism sufficiently 
to lend the brain power to produce the effect, the cerebral 
organs played down upon the muscles, and his hand moved 
it. 

646. Thus it is seen, that what the cerebral organs in 
action would represent by the muscular motions without 
consciousness, — without will, — they would perform or re- 
present in their play upon the mundane agent emanating 
m relation with the nervous system and the brain. 

647. For it cannot be doubted, that if a mundane agent 
emanating from the earth, with sufficient power, when passing 
through uie organism, to twist a stick held in the hand of 
a sensitive person, or to cause its rotary motion when simply 
resting on the thumb and finger, the same mundane force, 
under other circumstances of the organism, on passing 
through and emanating from it, may move a table or a chair 
in contact with a sensitive person, — ay, may move them 
even without contact, as in the case of Angelique Gottm. 

648. And here, at this point, we would bring our main 
fact to bear upon the present phenomena, — namely, that 
in the case of Angelique Cottin we have not only what 
we urged in Part First of this work, that of the emana- 
tion of physical power from her organism in consequence 
of its peculiar derangement, but, also, that this force was 
derived from the earth, as well as from the organism, — 
that of the earth exciting that of the organism. Hence 
her whole physical system became charged with it, and 
even her dress became affected with it, so that '^ anything 
touching her apron or dress would fly off, although a per- 
son held it." Thus we have the fact of the physical and 
mundane character of the agency. This truw is still fur- 
ther demonstrated, when we add to it, that ^^the only 
place she could repose on was a stone covered with 
cork,^^ and that '^ the effects were diminished when she was 
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0& a oarpet, fto., and more remarkable when she was on 
the bare eartL" Is it anj wonder^ then, that her organism 
exhibited the emanation of such tremendous power as is said 
to have been witnessed in her case by the most scientifio 
men ? such, for instance, as when, '' if she attempted to sit, 
the seat was thrown far from her, with such force that any 
other person occupying it was carried away with it ; and 
that a chest upon which three men were seated was moved 
in the same manner; that a chair, although held by two 
very strong men, was broken between their hands on her 
coming near ; that a sheet of paper, a pen, or any other 
light body, being placed upon a table, if the young girl 
approaches her left hand, even before she touches it, the 
object is driven to a distance as by a gust of wind ; and 
that the table itself is overthrown tibie moment it is touched 
by her hand, or even by a thread which she may hold in 
it." And is it at all strange, when she was examined in 
some locaUties, by the committee of the Paris Academy, 
that the phenomena did not occur ? Here again is evi- 
dence of the relation of her organism to local mundane 
emanations, as is witnessed in the phenomena of rhabdo- 
mancy, or the movements of the divining-rod. 

649. So, likewise, as we have already noticed, Mr. Gor- 
don, the noted ''medium," and others of like nervous con- 
dition, in some localities have the like phenomena occur 
in their presence, while in others they fail to obtain them. 
Is it strange, then, and only attributable to spirits, when 
in such favorable localities those persons in intimate rap- 
port with the earthly power should have the table lifted and 
jounced back on the floor, and various articles scattered about 
the room without human contact 1 And if, in the presence 
and merely on the approach of Angelique, '' Monsieur Her- 
bert, while seated on a heavy tub or trough, was raised up 
with it," is it any more strange in our day, and in this coun- 
try ? Is it any more attributable to spirits, when, as was 
witnessed by Prof. Wells, of Cambridge, and other scientific 
persons, a *' table rises clear from the floor, and floats in 
the atmosphere for several seconds, as if sustained by a 
denser medium than air 7 especially when we consider Mr 

27* 
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D. D. Hume, ihe medium, — like Mr. Gordon, AngeUque 
Gottin, the Seeress of PreyorBt, — is inst the person whose 
organization, occupying the proper locality, will come in 
rapport with ihe powerful agencies of the earth ? 

650. Now, in all cases of our '^ rapping mediums," not 
only the general organism, but the brain, especially is in^ 
ducted into the relation of mundane power. This latter, 
however, was not the case yriih Angelique Gottin, and this 
gives us all the difference between the phenomena of our 

f)resent mediums and Angelique. And we have not the 
east reason to doubt that, if just the specific " paihematic^ 
influences of our times had been brought to bear upon her 
brain as they are amone nsapon our '^ mediums^*' the 
ihmgs might have movea in a way to represent intelligence, 
as with us. Her priest, however, and physician, were sen* 
sible men, not disposed to heed the suggestions with regard 
to demoniacal power, and the like; and, fidlins into the hands 
of science, she was not only saved from me bewildering 
effects of a fiiscinating and dementing delusion, but super- 
stition was<deprived of another prop to its crumbling super- 
structure, and science furnished witn another power to finish 
its demolition. 



DBDUCTIONS. — MORAL ARQUMBlTr. — COKOLUSION. 

651. In the preceding pages we have presented fisusts^ 
showing, 

First J The influence of pathetism in producing that con- 
dition of the nervous system which throws it into relation 
to the mundane agent. Hence, when the local relations 
are fisivorable, the ^^ rappings " and *^ table-movings " are 
developed by pathetism in a manner to represent intelli- 
gence. 

Secondj That the condition of brain in which the ph^iom- 
enon of clairvoyance is developed is that in which, also, 
the higher forms of intelligence in the rappings are obtained. 
And here it should be rem^nbered, wnat has previously 
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been shown, that clairyoyance is fint the sension of the 
brain of what exists in time and space^ without -the 
ordinary use of the senses, and results from a Busoeptible 
condition of the bnin, in which it stands in a general rela- 
tion to the whole outward material world, or in the midst 
of and subject to the influenoe of the new imponderable ; — 
consequentij, that the brain in this relation is like a tele- 
graphic central point, from which radiate and extend an 
infinity of connecting wires to every surrounding point, so 
that a touch at any one of those in relation to the centre 
(the sensitive brain) conveys to it at once the exact repre- 
sentative impression. So, also, the brain, standing as a centre 
in time, is related to the events that have transpired 
and which are to transpire, as the outer point is related 
to the centre in the order and relation of sequence. Hence 
in the brain is represented any point of time or space by 
specific action. If then, as must be admitted, the knowL- 
edge which the mind obtains of the external world is 
by the external world representing itself first upon the 
brain, it must necessarily fellow that the mind has no 
knowledge of these representations w;hen its action is sus*- 
pended in the brain, as is seen in the so-called unconscious 
clairvoyance. The representation in the brain of the 
external world, then, is not knowledge, but simply sension. 
But, when the fnind takes cognizance of the brain^s sen^ 
sion, the cognizance is knowledge. Hence conscious 
clairvoyance, so called, is the cognizance which the mind 
takes of the sension of the brain, without the ordinary five 
senses. 

Now, it will make not the least difference, as to the sen- 
sion of the brain, whether the mind takes cognizance of it 
or not, as the former stands as a fiict in nature independ- 
ent of the latter. Hence a man may have represented 
in his brain an infinite number of things which his mind 
never knew. Hence, also, it is, that while the " medium's " 
brain has the same sension of the so-called clairvoyant, the 
mind does not know of the action of the brain. Its re- 
presentations being unconsciously exhibited in the '^ rap- 
pings,'' his mind, therefore, knows not how to refer them, 
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exoept to some other being, Bome spirit He rightly d^es 
that he, as a person^ — as a conscioafl, knowing, responsible 
agent, — has anything to do with the intelKgentrepresenta* 
tions in the rappings ; and yet there is not one of the '' com- 
munications " made, throughout the whole body of the 
present phenomena, but &lls within the legitimate province 
of the brain's sension. This applies wheuer to the '' rap- 
pings " or to the involuntary movements of the medium's 
muscles. For we have shown, 

Thirds That when the organism stands in the power of a 
mundane emanation, so that the earthly agent, in its action 
upon and through the organism, shall cause the movement 
of objects or concussive sounds, the action of the brain^ 
in specific relation^ vnll have a controlling influence. 
Hence, as the brain acts in reference to mundane results^ 
so will the mundane agent represent the results, and thua 
the action of the mundane agent represents the action of 
the brain. For the brain itself — indeed, the whole nervous 
system — stands specifically related to tiie mundane agent, 
and is kept from its powerful influence only by the healdi <^ 
the body, and the supreme control of the mind. But it 
has been shown, 

Fourthly y That, in order to become a '^ medium," the 
mind must not control the functions ; that it is a univer- 
sal requisition, among the so-called spiritualists, that a per- 
son, in order to be a ''medium," must h^ passive^ — must 
resign himself to be controlled. — that he must have no will ; 
— in short, that he must resign all his controlling power 
over his body, and leave his brain and general organism, and 
their various functions, to be controlled by a foreign agent 
Consequently, he who, as a responsible asent, has usually 
the least control over the organism, is ue most readily 
inducted into '' mediumship." And such a man most read- 
ily fidls under the control of material influences. For, as 
we have shown, when the m,ind does not control the 
organs, the powers of the world wUL It is impossible that 
this should be otherwise, since the organism belongs to the 
world of matter, and is subject to the forces of matter; and 
that only by the forces of his own mind — namely, by his 
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irill and his reason — can num save his antomatio natare 
from the dominion of matter. Even then he will &il, if the 
vitality of the organism becomes weakened. The perfect 
man, then, is a perfect mind, controlling, for the divinest of 
purposes, a perfect body. 

Now, as the mind supremely active over the organism 
constitutes the man, it k>11ows that to resign this and to 
become pensive is to resign our manhood. 

Finally^ As the mind only can bo the free, thinking, 
responsible agent, the organism is only a machine. To 
resign, therefore, the mind, — to become pasHvCy as is 
required of those who would be '' mediums," — is to become 
an unthinking, irresponsible machine. In so &r as persona 
become '^ memums," they are mere autamaians. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Further oonaderation of the infliieiiceB that haye operated in the pro- 
daotion of present phenomena — ObeeryaUonB upon the laws of 
nenrons epidemics — Law of specific cer<^ral impression — The char- 
acter of the epidemio according to the specific cerebral impresnon — 
The present demonstrated to be a neryous epidemio — Singular facts 
of man and nature developed at the present day — What is developed 
in an individual case of nervous disorder may be exhibited as the 
type of a general contag^n, but always by a cerebral impression. 

652. It is quite impossible to understand the causes of 
our present phenomena, without taking into consideration 
the peculiar influences that surround the '' medium/' — 
those that have been made use of in every circle for the 
purpose of eliciting the phenomena. We have already 
seen, in the preceding chapter, that persons have been 
inducted into the state of mediumship by the direct use of 
pathetism or mesmerism, by inducing the state of trance. 
We might have added hundreds of other instances. What 
we womd now draw attention to is the influence of the 
same class of means in efiecting the state of mediumship 
without the trance. 

653. It is the impression of many persons, who believe 
in the spiritual origin of the present phenomena, that, in 
the case of those mediums who have the phenomena with- 
out the trance, there is no dependence upon a peculiar 
nervous condition effected by the influence of pathetism ; 
whereas the opposite is the &ct in every instance. There 
is not a '^ medium" who is not made such by specific 
pathematic influence. It is this agency that brings the 
nervous system into rapport or relation with the mundane 
power. It is this agency also that brings the brain into 
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• * 

relation to the objects affording the means of intelligent 
representation. This is not a hasty conclusion, bat the 
grand £suH; eshibited in every circle, and wherever the 
phenomena are evolved. 

654. It k to be remarked here that, in this respect, we 
have the same di&renoe in oar present phenomena that we 
do in those nsaa% termed mesmeric or pathematic ; 
namely, that state of the brain and nervoas system wherein 
there is action withoat the controlling influence of the 
mind, and, consequently, without its ocmsciousness, whether 
in or oui of the trance. Says the editor of the Mag^ 
net;* " I have known some in whom I can produce yfSaX 
is called the clairvoyant state while they are perfectly 
awake ! It is just as easy to bring out results from 
persons in a waking state as from those asleep ; and 
this IhavefuUy and repeatedly demonstrated,^^ 

The same thing has since been demonstrated in England 
and in this country by innumerable operators. Professor 
Oregory, in his letters, refers to several gentlemen who 
have confirmed the above observation of Mr. Sunderland. 
Professor Bucannan, of Cincinnati, in his experiments, 
has exhibited the same &ci 

Thus it is demonstrated that, in a state of wakefulness, 
a condition of the brain is produced by the influence of 
pathetism, — by assertions, &;c. &c., — wherein it becomes 
subject to odylic propagations, without the controlling 
action of the mind. 

656. It is also to be observed, that this can be effected 
in neither case only in certain organisms, — only in those 
organisms highly susceptible to external influences, — only 
in those whose nerve-centres can be made to act readily 
without the mind's control. Thus, again, we find the so- 
called animal magnetism or pathetism, and the so-called 
spiritual manifestations, meeting in the same centre. 

656. Again : both require that the subject should be 
passive to the foreign influence, that the mind should not 
control the cerebral powers in those things wherein the 
extenud influence is to control the nervous system. 

* See Magnet for Jan., 1848. 
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657. Now, whether a person is made choice of for the 
purpose of eliciting the modem phenomena, or the usual 
phenomena of pathetism, one thing must, in both eases, be 
effected, in order to obt^ the general phenomena ; namely, 
an impression must be m,ade upon the brain of a SPE- 
CIFIG character; and it will always be observed that the 
phenomena evolved will, in their general character^ 
exhibit the exact specific character of the impression 
made upon the brain. This law is not only seen in the 
present epidemic, and in the phenomena of animal magnet- 
ism, but in the history of every nervous epidemic of past 
a^es, — in the TarantaJia of Italy, the St. John's dance of 
(fermany, the St. Vitus' dance of France, the preaching 
mania of Sweden, the witch mania of Salem and Europe. 
The same is seen when a pathetizer makes a specific impres- 
sion upon the brain of one of a company of susceptible sub- 
jects ; the others exhibit the same general phenomena, in 
which will be seen the same specific characteristic. 

Specific cerebral impress w, therefore, the grand 
law of clU nervous epidemics. 

658. Again : we have seen that, whatever phenomenon 
is developed under an accidental derangement of the nervous 
organism, whether effected by the action of a drug, or by a 
mechanical force, by the invasion of disease, or by a sudden 
emotion, may assume the form of a geneial epidemic by 
cerebral impression. « For example : a person whose organ- 
ism becomes invaded by disease of the digestive organs 
may, by the sympathies of the nervous system, be finally 
attack^ with epilepsy ; or this may take place by a lesion 
of the brain ; and others, who are susceptible, on seeing 
the spasms, or hearing them described, shall fall into the 
same fits, and exhibit all the general phenomena of the 
first. So, whatever phenomena the nervous system, under 
derangement, is capable of exhibiting, may be, at any time, 
developed in the form of a nervous epidemic. 

659. In the case of Angelique Cottin, and in that of the 
Seeress of Prevorst, as well as in other single cases we 
have noticed, we have seen that, under peculiar conditions 
of the nervous organism, both the strange sounds and the 
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movement of bodies were exhibited then. What we have, 
therefore, at the present day, is but the epidemic character 
of the same thing. 

660. For we have the fulfihnent of the law of all ner- 
vous epidemics that have ever been known, namelv, the law 
of specific impression upon the brain. This will be seen 
by the student, on carefully comparing the history of the 
present phenomena with the history of nervous epidemics 
in Europe during the middle ages, as given by Hecker."^ 

It will be our object here to notice in particular the 
origin or commencement of our present phenomena, and 
trace its epidemical characteristics from that point. In 
this manner we shall best see exhibited* the law of specific 
cerebral impression, of which we have just spoken. 

All the firiends of the present movement agree that the 
starting point was in a house occupied by Mr. Michael 
Weekman, in the village of Hydesville, in the town of 
Arcadia, Wayne County, N. Y. 

661. " Mr. W. resided in this house for about eighteen 
months, and left sometime in the year 1847.t Mr. Week- 
man makes the statement in substance m follows : That 
one evening, about the time of retiring, heneard a rapping 
on the outside door, and, what was rather unusual for him, 
instead of &miliarly bidding them ' come in,' stepped to 
the door and opened it. He had no doubt of finding some 
one who wished to come in, but, to his surprise, found no one 
there. He went back and proceeded to undress, when, just 
before getting into bed, ho heard another rap at the door, 
loud and distinct. He stepped to the door quickly and 
opened it, but, as before, found no one there. He stepped 
out and looked around, supposing that some one was impos- 
ing upon him. He could discover no one, and went back 
into the house. After a short time he heard the rapping 
again, and he stepped (it being often repeated) and held on 
to the latch, so that he might ascertain if any one had taken 
that means to annoy him. The rapping was repeated, 

* See Hecker on Epidemics during the ftliddle Ages, 
t See History of the Mysterious Communications with Spirit.^, by 
Gftpron and Barron, p. 10. 

28 
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the door opened instantlj, but no one was to be seen ! Ho 
states that he could feel the jar of the door very plainly 
when the rapping was heard. As he opened the door he 
sprung out and went around the house, but no one was in 
sight. His &milj were fearful to haye him go out, lest 
some one intended to harm him. It always remained a 
mystery to him, and finally, as the rapping did not at that 
time continue, passed from his mind, except when some- 
thing of the same nature occurred to reviye it 

" They were at one time disturbed by a manifestation of a 
different nature, which might be thought more incredible 
than the former, had not facts proved uat such occurrences 
werecommon in the families wh^ the first class of manifest- 
ations are heard. One night their little girl, then about 
eight years of age, was heaitl to scream fix>m fright, so that 
the &mily all were alarmed by her cries, and went to her 
assistance. This was about midnight. She told them that 
something like a hand had passed oyer her face and head ; 
that she had felt it on the bed and all over her, but did not 
become so much alarmed until it touched her face. It 
seemed cold, a«|| so badly had she been frightened that it 
was a long time before she could tell the cause of her alarm. 
It was several days before she could be induced to go into 
the same room to sleep." 

662. We haye in these phenomena those we have already 
noted as belonging to localities supposed to be haunted ,* 
but which are attributable to the mundane emanations in 
those places, more or less in relation to susceptible nervous 
organizations. We have, then, in this spot, just the mun- 
dane conditions required for the commencement of a tremen- 
dous nervous epidemic, if all the other conditions — those 
belonging to living organizations — are equally fulfilled. 
Afi»r Mr. Weekman's family had lefb the dweUing, it be- 
came occupied by the Fox &mily, in December, 1847. 

All remained quiet until the month of March, 1848, 
when the mysterious sounds again visited the house. The 
noises commenced after the fiimily had retired for the night. 
'' It seemed to be in one of the bed-rooms, and sounded to 
them as though some one was knocking on the floor, mov- 
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ing chairs, &g. Four or five members of the fiimily were 
at home; and they all got up, to ascertain the cause of the 
noise. Erery part of the house was searched, yet nothing 
could be discovered. A perceptible jar was felt by putting 
the hand on the bedsteads and chairs ; a jar was also expe- 
rienced while standing on the floor. The noise was con- 
tinued that night as long as any one was awake in the 
house. The following eyening wey were heard as before, 
and on the eyening of the 81st of March the neighbors 
were called in, for tike first time." 

The following is an extract from Mrs. Fox's statement, 
made soon after the occurrences narrated took place : ^ 

'^ On Friday night we concluded to go to bed early, and 
not let it disturb us ; if it came, we thought we would not 
mind it, but try and get a good night's rest. My husband 
was here on all these occasions, heard the noise, and helped 
search. It was very early when we went to bed on this 
night, — hardly dark. We went to bed early, because we 
had been broken so much of our rest that I was almost sick. 

'^ My husband had not gone to bed when we first heard 
the noise on this eyening. I had just lain down. It com- 
menced as usual. I Imew it from all other noises I had 
eyer heard in the house. The girls, who slept in the other 
bed in the room, heard the noise, and tried to make a simi- 
lar noise by snapping their fingers. The youngest girl is 
about twelye years old ; she is the one who made her hand 
go. As &st as she made the noise with her hands or fin- 
gers, the sound was followed up in the room. It did not 
sound any di&rent at that time, only it made the same 
number of noises that the girl did. When she stopped, the 
sound itself stopped for a short time. 

668. '' The other girl, who is in her fifteenth year, then 
spoke in sport, and said, ^ Now do just as I do. Count 
one, two, tnree, four,' &c., striking one hand in the other 
at the same time. The blows which she made were repeated 
as before. It appeared to answer her by repeating eyery 
blow that she made. She only did so once. She then 

* See Coggshall's History of the Spirit Rappings in Cincinnati and 
other places, p. 17. 
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began to be startled ; and then I spoke, and said to th^ 
noise, ' Count ten,' and it made ten strokes or noises. Then 
I asked the ages of my different children successively, and 
it gave a number of raps corresponding to the ages of my 
children. 

'* I then asked if it was a human being that was making 
the noise ; and, if it was, to manifest it by the same noise. 
There was no noise. I then asked if it was a spirit ; and, 
if it was, to manifest it by two sounds. I heard two sounds 
as soon as the words were spoken."* 

'^ These ^ manifestations ' caused great excitement in 
the village, and many persons called at the house of Mr. 
Fox to hear the noises. Many questions were asked and 
answered by raps correctly. Sounds were only made 
when an affirmative answer was the correct one to a ques- 
tion, or when numbers were to be designated. When the 
alphabet was called over, there was rapping at particular 
letters-! Soon the experiment was carried still further, 
and, by request, entire names and sentences of considerable 
length were spelled out. A signal for the alphabet was 
soon understood to be five raps in quick succession. 

664. *' In a few months after the manifestations were first 
heard by the Fox family, several of the members removed 
from Hydesville to Rochester, and resided with a married 
sister, Mrs. Fish. The sounds were here heard in the pres- 
ence of Margaretta Fox and Mrs. Fish. They were talked 
about, and elicited general attention, — got into the news- 
papers, and were immediately speculated upon in all parts 
of the Union. The third town in which the raps were 
heard was Auburn, N. Y. Catharine, the youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Fox, visited this place, and the sounds were made 
at the houses she visited. In Rochester the raps have not 
been confined to the Fox fiimily. Since the * manifesta- 
tions ' in Auburn, they have been communicated with iii 
Greece, Monroe county, N. Y., inSennett, Cayuga county, 
K Y., in New York city, on Long Island, at Troy, N. Y., 

* See Account by D. M. Dewey, Rochcater, N. Y. Also, History of 
the same by Capron and Barron, p. 14. 

t See Account by E. E. Lewis, C'lMiandaigua, N. Y. 
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at Boston and Springfield, Mass., and a number of other 
towns and cities." 

665. Thus it is seen that, soon after the first excitement 
in the city of Kochester, and the marvellous news had 
spread to neighboring towns, we have an outbreak here and 
there, in those places where the necessary conditions chanced 
to be fulfilled. In the same manner other nervous epidem- 
ics have been propagated. 

Moreover, it has generally been noticed that the most 
ready mediums are obtained from among those who have 
been the subjects of magnetism or pathetism ; and in all 
cases they consist of those who are nervously suscepti- 
ble. In some cases, where the phenomena were elicited 
without tho professed influence of animal magnetism, two 
or three of a family would seem to be mediums when 
together, not so when separate. If, on this, any one of the 
family was made a subject of magnetism by manipulation, 
that one would heneeforth become the exclusive medium. 
This was manifested in a very marked manner in the fam- 
ily of Mr. Lyman Granger, of Rochester. " For a long 
time the answers could be obtained by any two of the fam- 
ily standing near each other ; and there was no difference, 
we are informed, in the freedom of the answers, or particu- 
lar preference manifested to have any particular members 
of the fiimily present. At length, one of the daughters of 
Mr. Granger was placed under the influence of magnetism, 
and became clairvoyant. From that time, none of the fam- 
ily could get communications unless the daughter who was 
magnetized was present. 

'* The daughter does not require to be magnetized in 
order to hear them, but only to be present. There are a 
number of other families in Bochester who have the same 
manifestation, some very freely, and. some only occasion- 
ally." * So the committee who investigated the case of 
the Fox girls report that when the ladies were separated 
at a distance^ no sound was heard; but when a third 
person was inteyposed between them^ the sounds tcere 
heard, 

* See*Caprou and Barron's work, p. 40. 

28^ 
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666. We hare already seen that Mis. Bufihnell, the 
clairvoyant, went firom the region of Rochester to Cincin- 
nati, and conveyed the infection to that region of the West 
Capron and Barron, speaking of its introduction into An- 
bum, thus remark : 

'^ The first of its being heard in this city was when the 
youngest daughter of Mr. Fox visited our boarding-house. 
After she returned, it was heard for some time in the pres- 
ence of several who had heard the sounds in her presence, 
and in a few months spread to several &milies, where it 
has gradually grown more free. Hardly a week passes 
without our receiving authentic information of some new 
place where these occurrences have conmienced. We are 
informed of at least six families in Auburn who hear more 
or less of the same sounds. 

^' In almost eveir place where it has commenced there 
has been at first but a few sounds, and generally much 
more fiunt than after it becomes more common. 

^^ It is a very common occurrence in the famiiy and 
social circles to be talking of some matter connected 
with this strange deveh^pment, or some kindred sub- 
ject.^^ * It was this talking upon the marvellous phe- 
nomena, and the newspaper reports, that, of course, spread 
the contagion, and at once impressed it upon the nervous 
organisms of the susceptible ; so that, wherever the local 
conditions &vored, — wherever the mundane agent was suf- 
ficiently active in its emanation, — there the astonishing 
phenomena made their appearance. 

667. In many places the phenomena burst forth at once 
on reading a newspaper account of what had occurred in 
other places. We have numerous facts of this character. 
Thus, for example, even in the city of Boston, Mrs. Syren 
W. Dickinson, in Fayette-street, had the rappings come 
<< on the doors, sides of the room, in different parts of the 
house, on reading an article^ published in a Rochester 
paper ^ about the ^Mysterious Rappings? " f And here 

' * See Capron and Barron*s work, p. 40. 

t See Spiritual Philosopher, July, ISfiO. 
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it is also to be remarked that tibds lady had been a subject 
of pathetism under Mr. Sunderland.'*^ 

668. Mr. William Norris, of Ripley, Ohio, gi?ing an 
account of the "rappings" in that place, says if ^^In a 
short time after the ^Spirit World' (Mr. Sunderland's 
paper, in &Yor of the spiritual origin of the rappings) made 
its appearance here, the spirits also came to tny house, 
and rapped for admission^' The ^^raps," it seems, 
'< commenced on a box in the house, and then on the floor, 
and continued for at least one hour ; and every evening, 
for nearly three weeks, it returned to the same room, 
though, he continues, ^^tae could get no intelligence 
from it.'' 

In this case, also, there was a subject of mesmerism 
present. " When questioned with regard to the rappings, 
she says, ' Be patient; it will converse with you in time. 
It is not ready, or you have not fidth enough to receive it 
yet.' Occasionally," he continues, ''our clairvoyant 
answers in the place of rappings." 

Thus by sympatfietio influence this nervous affection has 
been propagated. Every paper in the country that has 
published l£e accounts has contributed its aid as a vehicle 
for its propagation; for the nervous organism of every 
susceptible person will unavoidably become impressed, on 
listening to or on reading such details. 

669. But, when it is added to this that, here and there, 
in various sections of the Union, periodicals and pamphlets 
have been set afloat upon the bosom of the public current, 
fireighted with professed messages from the phantom world, 
and casting abroad upon the breeze and the tides the mar- 
vellous miasms that taint the nervous organism, we have 
the more specific instrumentalities that have contributed to 
the propagation of the nervous infection. 

The '' Spiritual Philosopher " was, so &r as we can learn, 
the first paper started in the country devoted expressly to 
the so-called spiritual manifestaticms. The first numoer, 

* See Spiritual Philosopher, July, 1860. 
t See «« Spirit Worid,»» voL n., p. 169. 
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published in July, 1850, in Boston, thus declares itself, in 
tespect to these phenomena: '^In respect to commuiiica- 
tions from the spirit world, addressed to man^s external 
senses, it is certain the present age will form an epoch to 
which the hopes of generations long since passed away had 

been reaching forward. Henceforth, in a sense in 

which it never could be said before, the. tabernacle of God 
is with men, and he shall dwell with them. Yes, yes, 
here, in the midst of the spirits of the departed ! The 
good and the true, having cast off the outer form, the 
spirits of our brothers, our sisters, our &thers and mothers, 
our children, mingle in our presence, and attract us to the 
contemplation of those bright mansions,'' &g. Thus it is 
taken for granted, in the outset, by one of the most notori- 
ous pathetizers of the day, that the " rappings '' were made 
by actual spirits in another world ; by our departed friends, 

— fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, wives and children, 

— thus appealing at once not only to the organ of marvel- 
lousness, but exciting every social feeling; thus enlisting 
the strongest tendencies of human nature. Never was 
there a combination of more powerful specific pathematic 
influences, to secure the fulfilment of the law of all nervous 
epidemics. And yet it was affirmed and reaffirmed that 
the wonderful phenomena had nothing to do with pathetism, 
was entirely independent of it, — although pathetism was 
affirmed to be the science of sympathetic influences, both as 
to causes and effects, and although it was known that by the 
simple 7'eadfm^ about the "manifestations" persons were 
at once haunted with the "raps." 

670. It is shown by Dr. Kemer that those susceptible 
persons who came in rapport with the Seeress of Prevorst 
became afterwards tormented with the rappings ; and that 
some, even on touching her when she had visions of spectres, 
became infected with the same deranged condition of the 
nervous system, as some persons will readily take the infec- 
tion of the measles, the small-pox or the mumps. 

671. The same has been everywhere manifested in the 
present epidemic. Persons would, on returning from a 
visit to a '• medium.'' and on calling upon supposed spirits. 
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receive the " raps " as from the spirits. In this we wit- 
ness the law of specific sympathetic influence on the ner- 
vous system in relation to the mundane agency. 

672. It is to be borne in mind that the specific impres- 
sion upon the nervous system produces a peculiar condi- 
tion of that system, which, in its development in phenom- 
enal display, exhibits the specific impression. The specific 
impression among us is that of supposed spiritual rappings ; 
and, consequently, the same appears in phenomenal display. 

673. It is the specific impression upon the nervous sys- 
tem that changes the condition of the latter, and brings it 
into relation with those mundane agencies under which the 
nerve-centres develop their characteristic conditions, without 
the direct agency of mind. 

674. Pathetizers cannot be ignorant of the fact that per- 
sons have been so impressed, on simply reading an account 
of a case of trance or hysteria, as to fall into the same. 
Mr. Sunderland gives account of cases of trance that took 
place on reading his work on Pathetism ; and we have given 
a case where his " Spiritual Philosopher " produced that 
condition in which the " raps " occurred spontaneously ; and 
the same gentleman refers to a case in Boston where the 
'* rappings '' occurred in the same manner, on reading an 
account of the rappings in Rochester. He must have known, 
therefore, that his " Spiritual Philosopher " was in its influ- 
ence a specific pathematic agency, and that one of the best 
possible means for extending the phenomena was to extend 
the circulation of his paper, devoted, as it was, to the propa- 
gation of the spiritual theory. He accordingly very honestly 
give« us the following answer to the question, ** How shall 
we have the responses ? '' 

675. ^^ This question" says he,* *' reaches us from 
various localities. Many scattered all over the land want 
to hear for themselves, and ask, * How shall we, also, be 
favored as you have been 1 ^ Answer : Raise a club imme- 
diately for circulating the ' Spiritual Philosopher.' This is 
the answer which has often been given from the spirit world. 

* Hcc Spiritual PhnoBopher for Oct. 26, 1850. 
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Bnd the ' Spiritaal Philbsopher.' Gircidate it anxmg 
your neighbors. Just as booh as your neighborhood is pre- 
pared for these manifestations, you irill have them. And 
the way to prepare them is to have them read a paper 
devoted, as this is, expressly to this subject, and containing, 
as it does, explicit messages firom the spirit workL" Thns 
the reading of the paper devoted to the spiritual theory of 
the rappings is acknowledged to have that specific ps^e- 
matic influence upon the nervous system which indnfees the 
condition of mediumship. The supposed '' explicit mes- 
sages firom the spirit world " here professed by the writer 
is a potentializing of his specific pathetism upon the marvel- 
lousness of his susceptible readers. 

676. It is well known to all who have practised the art 
of mesmerizing or pathetizing that those individuals whose 
nervous systems have once been subjected to its control are 
more or less liable to &11 into the same, or a like state, spon- 
taneously. Now, there are hundreds of such cases in every 
section of the country, — persons who have been inducted into 
this extreme sensitiveness by the thousand and one lecturers 
on "Electrical Psychology," "Electro-Biology," " Mental 
Alchemy," " Etherology and Magic Eloquence," " Neu- 
rology," "Pathetism," "Mesmerism." The way has 
thus been prepared for our present epidemic. Indeed, this 
is acknowledged by the believers in spiritualism — by the 
most intelligent among them. They concede that the con- 
ditions required for eliciting the "manifestations" are 
magnetic or mesmeric conditions. Says Mr. Coggshall, in 
his work before quoted : " The ^manifestations^ occur 
where there is what is termed a magnetic circle. Some- 
tunes one person is a sufficient medium, sometimes several 
are necessary. The msdia are persons known as dair- 
voyantSy or impressible persons — those who come 
readily under magnetic i?ifluence.'^ * 

677. In the " History of the recent Developments in Spir- 
itual Manifestations in Philadelphia, by a member of the 
first circle," the writer informs us (p. 14) that the means 

* See Signs of the Times, p. 26. 
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made use of to indact the medimn ^' are of a magnetic or 
mesmeric character," and which, as they are applied, carry 
'^ the subject deeper and deeper into a state of insensibility." 
These influences were brought to bear upon the nervous 
system of the medium in a circle expressly formed for the 
purpose of inducting medinms and obtaining the ^' manifest- 
ations." 

678. This process of eliciting the phenomena by means 
of the magnetism of an organized circle is an important 
fiM^t, which should by no means be left out of sight, as it 
has led to the development of many curious phenomena. 

679. These circles have been formed in all parts of the 
country, and it has been found that where there was a per- 
fect unity of feeling with regard to the object of the circle, 
phenomena of a more or less wonderful character have been 
evolved ; not, however, without the presence of such persons 
as were readily subjected to the iimuence of physical and 
human influences. In order to prepare a '^ medium," or 
a person who shall exhibit the phenomena, it is required 
that he shall *' give up all self-control, all resistance, and 
resign himself or herself to the entire direction and con- 
trol " of foreign agencies — agencies supposed to be spirits. 
'' Sometimes the process of preparation or development is 
easy and quick, at other times protracted and difficult, 
but it is always rendered more easy and much quicker by 
perfect resignation and entire non-resistance."* 

680. Thus we have two classes of mediums : those who 
are quite naturally so, — who are spontaneously inducted 
on reading some marvellous account of the lappings, or who 
mstantly catch the infection on visiting a medium, — and 
those who have to be inducted by a more or less protracted 
process of magnetizing, or pathetizing. As we have already 
seen, when Mr. Sunderland, in the absence of his daughter 
(who was the regular medium), desired to obtain the rap- 
pings, he entranced sensitive persons in the circles, for this 
express purpose. 

681. And this is the specific pathematic agency that in 

* Philadelphia History, aboTe referred to, p. 11. 
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every instance has inducted the medium, Yrhether by en- 
trancing or without entrancing. It was this that inducted 
the Fox family, so as to enable them to obtain answers to 
questions. The mundane agent stood in the same relation 
to them that it does to a person who is a medium for the 
phenomena of rhabdomancy. The questioning of the sounds 
brought the brain into specific relation with the mundane 
power. For, as we have seen, it is only by the mundane 
emanations that the physical phenomena can be obtained, 
and only by the brain being brought into exact harmony 
with that power that the physical phenomena can be made 
to represent intelligence. « 



DEDUCTIONS. 

First It follows that, as all the conditions upon which 
the so-called manifestations of the present day depend are 
human and mundane, and opposite to the state of true man- 
hood, we can in no wise attribute the phenomena to disem- 
bodied spirits. 

Second. That, inasmuch as the present phenomena ex- 
hibit the same law of specific sympathetic propagation and 
nervous epidemical contagiousness of other nervous conta- 
gions, we can see in it no more than what past ages have 
developed, both in similar epidemics and in single and iso- 
lated cases. 

Third, Hence the whole body of phenomena, including 
the past and the present, offer to the philosopher a new 
view of man and his relations to the sphere in which he 
lives, by neglecting which the deepest mysteries of human 
beings are left unsolved. 
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son ; let ns then bring down oar rale for finding its cause. 
To do this, we must cast about for another analogous case, 
very close and striking in the likeness, '* while at the same 
time its cause appears obvious;" and here we are met with 
the case of Angeliquo Cottin. She, when standing in rela- 
tion to the earth, became so charged with a physical power 
as to sensibly affect tables, chairs and the like, on coming 
into proximity with them, so that without contact they 
moved — nay, were overthrown, at times, with great vio- 
lence. Not only her organism, bat her dress, partook of it; 
so that, on passmg a chair, the touch of her apron was 
sufficient to cause a discharge that would overthrow the 
former. Now, if the phenomena in the two cases are to 
be admitted at all, this last explains thus much, undeniably 
— that the immediate cause is physical. 

For the legitimacy of this deduction (admitting the two 
phenomena) we appeal to the decision of the scientific 
world, — not excepting our friend Davis, who has offered 
the thousand dollars reward for a natural theory of expla- 
nation.* 

Now, as we have shown in the " Philosophy of Mysteri- 
ous Agents," if it be admitted that these phenomena have 
and do still occur, it must be by virtue of some hitherto un- 
known law of relation existing between the organism and 
external objects, and between the earth and the organism ; 
and that, inasmuch as the phenomena take place only with 
particular persons, and only when these persons are under 
peculiar conditions, as in mediums after certain processes of 
nervous induction, and the bewitched after nervous derange- 
ment, it must be by some hitherto undiscovered relation 
between this physical agent and the nervous system. This 
we have demonstrated, in the '* Philosophy of Mysterious 

* We woald here say, in justice to Mr. Daniel Davis, above aUudcd to 
that, without our own seeking, he called upon us after the publication of 
the second number of*' The rhilosophy of Mysterious Agents," and pri- 
vately renewed his assurances that the sura offered was in perfect good 
fiiith, and should be forthcoming when we had satisfied any fair number 
of disinterested scientific minds that we had given an adequate natural 
theory. He did not require that they be convinced that the phenomena 
really occurred. 
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Agents," by a close analysis and comparison of the phe- 
nomena, allowing their veritability. 

Having thus arrived at the immediate agent of the phe- 
nomena^ and found it a physical power belonging to the 
earth and to man's body, — that it charges the human organ* 
ism from the earth, and acts with the physical forces of the 
body, and from this point, under a certain modified form, 
reacts upon objects standing in relation to the body ; that it 
has association with the nerve-force of the sympathetic, the 
spinal, and the cephalic or brain centres, according to their 
conditions, — it seems somewhat apparent that the outward 
action of the agent must be more or less, according to the 
state and action of the nerve-centres where it stands at 
the time in the closest relation. If, for instance, it be the 
sympathetic and spinal systems, and these are in a state of 
derangement, as in hysteria and chorea (exhibited in 
spasms), the phenomena of the agent will be irregular, 
spasmodic, — the things will more or less move by starts and 
sudden jerks. Accordingly, we find precisely these cor- 
respondent movements to have taken place in Angelique 
Cottin. (For the details of this very curious case, see 
'' Philosophy of Mysterious Agents," Chap. 11.) And as 
for similar correspondences in the case of mediums, we 
have invariably observed that in all these cases where the 
movements of objects have taken place in the proximity of 
spasmodic mediums, they have acted by jerks, rather than 
by steady movements, as when the medium's nervous sys- 
tem is more harmonious. This has not only been observed 
by ourself, but every candid and intelligent spiritualist 
who has spoken upon these matters has declared the same 
thing. 

If this correspondence between the subjective and ob- 
iective phenomena obtains by virtue of a law of relation 
between the agent that acts upon external things and the 
nervous system, it should hold good as well of ^e cerebral 
centre as of the sympathetic and spinal. 

Accordingly, we find that precisely as we have the har- 
monious cerebral condition, will be the harmonious results 
in the objective phenomena ; thus proving that the objective 



CHAPTER I. 

Allowinq the phenomena of the '^ Hanifestationa '^ and 
their analogies in past history, what can be proved? 

In order to discover the immediate cause of any of the 
phenomena that appear in nature, science has always found 
it necessary to follow certain rules — not arbitrarily estab- 
lished by dogmatic minds, but growing out of laws of rela- 
tion between mind itself and the principles of external 
nature, and the relations of external nature to herself. 
Before these rules were much known and followed, the 
progress of the race in the arts and sciences was exceed- 
ingly slow, and men were learned mostly in one another's 
a priori processes, and the conjectures and poetical &ncy' 
in^ of classical imaginations. 

iTow, one of the most important of these rules of scien- 
tific research is the following, which we have endeavored 
to follow in our investigations into the present phenomena. 
We give it in the language of the great Herschel: ''K 
the analogy of two phenomena be very close and striking, 
while, at the same time, the cause of one is very obvious^ 
it becomes scarcely possible to refuse to admit the action 
of an analogous cause in the other, though not so ob- 
vious in itself ^^ 

In the modem phenomena, we have one class consist- 
ing in the movement of objects, — such as tables, chairs 
and the like, — onth^ mere proximity of certain persons, 
without their contact Let this class be represented by an 
individual, and call it a phenomenon^ consisting in the 
movement of objects on the proximity of a partioolar per- 

1* 
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PREFACE. 



In accounting for the phenomena of the present day (bj 
some attributed to spirits in another state of existence), the 
author has never, from the beginning, made it his aim to 
originate a theory. His object has been to find the truth, 
without respect to prcconceiyed notions either of his own 
mind or that of others, whether ancient or modem. '* The 
Philosophy of Mysterious Agents " is, in part, the result 
of his honest endeavors. 

The favor with which it has been received by a large 
class of discriminating minds, the demand for additional 
facts, the confirmation which the author has of late received 
from one of the most distinguished physiologists of Europe 
as to cerebral automatic powers in man, and the attack 
that has just been made upon precisely this principle by 
a learned clergyman of the Congregational church, — these 
have induced the author to put forth the present pamphlet. 

The author can demand of the reader simply his candid 
attention; but will beg in addition,' and as a fiivor, his 
thorough investigation before rejecting what are presented 

demonstrated propositions. 
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physical agent corresponds in its action to the sabjectaTe 
'^pky impulse" of the brain. For example, vhen anj 
tane is played in a circle where the phenomena are con- 
fused and irregular, it has been everywhere observed tbat 
the phenomena would &31 in the luamony of measured 
time. Now, it is impossible to play a tune in a circle with- 
out at once exciting the action of uiat part of the brain at 
which centre and m>m which radiate the regular succes- 
sion of time impulses ; and every brain in the circle standing 
in the mundane relation, or in relation with the " medium " 
brain, will propa^te the time impulse ; hence, there will be 
more unitary action in the brains of die circle during the 
performance of timely airs than at any other period. Hence, 
too, it is everywhere observed that those circles succeed 
the best which have the least discrepant feeling. 

Thus, by a new class of observations, and their legitimate 
deduction, we have arrived at precisely the same result as 
in the previous course, namely, we have found that the object- 
ive phenomena are the representative of cerebral action. 
This is admitted by all the spiritualists who acknowledge 
that the harmony or discord of the phenomena have been 
observed to correspond to the harmony and unitary action 
of the '^ circle," or that no consonant results can be 
obtained by an unharmonious circle; and nearly every 
spiritual work containing anything on the rules and con- 
duct of " circles" touches more or less upon these fiicts. 

Now, it matters not by what name you call the physical 
agent that we have thus found to act directl v in the pro- 
duction of the outward phenomena, — be it electricity, od, 
magnetism, diamagnetism, nerve-force ; it is settled that its 
actions represent cerebral or cerebro-spinal movement, ac- 
cording to whichsoever the aoent stands most in relation 
at the time, or according to whichever is most prominently 
disturbed. 

Havix]^ arrived at the brain and spinal centres as the 
points ofaction in the disturbance of the physical a^t 
whose action produces the phenomena under consideration, 
it now comes up as a matter of inquiry, concerning the 
nature and power of the nerve-centres, Do they pcssesi 
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wiiliin themselves a power of action? In other words, 
have they automatic functions? If so, how &r are thej 
modified in their action by external influences, and how far 
may one nervous system be sympathetically related to 
another? These, and many other related questions of 
great importance, come up before us for investigation. 
Most of tjiese, however, have been already discussed, more 
.or less, in the "Philosophy of Mysterious Agents." 

The great question we would wish to settle here is that 
of cerebral automatic action. The facts and deductions put 
forth by us in our work on this subject have lately been 
attacked by Bev. Charles Beecher, in his paper r^ b^ 
fore the Congregational Association of liew York and 
Brooklyn, and demand some attention. 
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' manifestations,' without disembodied spirits, £ills to the 
ground." 

Strange to say, Mr. B's. fright and flight precipitate 
takes place at the sight of a class of facts ^ that at this 
moment is being admitted, not by the material physiologists 
merely, but even by many who are as orthodox as himself, 
and as firmly hold to a distinct spiritual entity constituting 
man's immortal nobility. Among these, I may quote Wilk- 
inson and Carpenter. 

Is it not quite too late to raise an alarm on matters of 
science ? Are not facts too broad-cast ? Have not men heard 
tl|e sound infidel materialist too often repeated, in reference 
to soientific facts, to suspect much evil? Do not these 
names appear now rather as badges of honor 1 Are not dis- 
coverers growing proud of these titles? For, on all extra 
occasions of their bestowment, is it not for some new and 
very important discovery in the sciences, or its advocacy ? 
Have not people thought somewhat of Galileo and the 
Pope, Harvey and his brethren, geology and the clergy 1 
Have not too many good things been called bad names? 

It is certaiu, then, judging from the history of the past 
in these matters, that all opinion must be tried inforocon- 
scienti(B. In hoc signo spes mea, 

A second objection made by Mr. Beecher against the 
automatic argument is, that it fails, because ^^ automaiie 
contingent operations involve a self-contradiction." This 
will be reviewed in a future chapter, where the fact of 
automatic cerebral power is further explained. 

* In a discourse against modern materialism, by John Weiss, delivered 
before the First Congregational Society in New Bedford, Jaly 28, 1852, 
I find quite an opposite course pursued to that generally by the clergy, 
in treating infidel arguments. In speaking of the /ac/s advanced by 
materialists against the independent existence of the soul, Mr. Weiss 
thus remarks : '* It seems to me that it is as important to aeknowled^ 
the facU as it is to deny the use that is made of them ; for they fill 
many a chasm in our scientific knowledge, and their legitimate asee 
promise to^increase our welfare." Again, speaking of the manner of 
treating the materialist, he says : ** It is easy to make a sweeping denial 
of both his facts and his conclusions; but more fatal to him to accept, 
if poflsible, the stubborn fiicts.*' By pursuing this coarse, the reverend 
gentleman has enabled himself to wicdd one of the most powerftd 
Its agaiast materialism I hate evtr read. 



CHAPTER III. 

A PRIORI EVIDENCE FOR THE LIVING AUTOMATON ; AND 
FOR A SEPARATE ENTITT, CALLED SOUL OR SPIRIT. 

The word Automaton is from autos, self, and mao, to 
move, and is generally applied to a machine that has 
within Itself the power of motion ; thus, a clock is an au- 
tomaton. So, by means of mechanical contrivances, M. 
Yaucanson constructed a flute-player, and a tabor-player, 
whose performances were, in some respects, superior to 
those of living men. One of these curious musicians was 
capable of playing twenty or more tunes, and in every re- 
spect its external performances were as apparently human 
as human nature itself. The action of the lips and of the 
tongue, and the movements of the fingers, had all the char- 
acteristic appearance of the most accomplished living per- 
formers. Strangers to these wooden gentlemen, when 
introduced, bowed very respectfully — listened to their 
tunes with the most absorbing interest. 

Now, no one will deny that these men, made of wood, 
iron and sheep-skin, really represented intelligence in 
their movements, although there was not a whit of spirit- 
ual agency in them. True, the intelligent representation 
in these unreasoning, involuntary, and unconsctoiia 
machines, was owing to a particular arrangement of matter. 

Would it not appear a little strange (if we may bo 
allowed to view the matter a priori) that man may con- 
struct an automaton out of inanimate matter, and the Deity 
not be able to make, in every respect, a superior one out 
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2. Those of an irresponnble automaton, or macbine. 

Tlie fonner is as distinct from the latter as it is poaaiUe 
for distinction to be made ; and the whole argament against 
the pneumatic hypothesis of the modem phenomena I have 
built upon the facts of this distinction. But Mr. Beecher 
nowhere states this in his attempted criticism of my explan- 
ation. In this he is like all the other spiritual advocates 
who have offered it combat — never the thing, but their 
hasty and distorted idea of it. 

Mr. B. says (how may it frighten the Christian world !) 
Dr. Rogers' is precisely the argument against the " mani- 
festations " that avowed materialists' is against the soul. To 
prove this, he quotes a paragraph from the " Philosophy 
of Mysterious Agents," and then places in juxtaposition 
with it a quotation from the celebrated Thomas Cooper, 
M. D. (formerly President of South Carolina College), in 
his translation of Broussais on Insanity. He ihen goes 
on to say, ^* Were there time, it might be shown that every 
point made against ' the spirits ' by Dr. Rogers — for ex- 
ample, from drugs, sickness, insanity, intoxication, &c. &c. 
— is made with equal force by Dr. Cooper against the soul. 
The sam^ keen thrusts are made by both. Thus, to a 
medium, a physician ''at once prescribed a few blue pills, 
and then a dose of calomel and rhei ; it is sufficient to say 
that through the medium of these smart cathartics the 
spirits made their exit, in high dudgeon.' " By the side of 
this is given a quotation, made by Dr. Cooper, from Judge 
C, in his Medical Jurisprudence : — " * How can you ex- 
hibit a dose of glauber-salts to the soul ? ' Nor is Dr. Cooper 
alone," he continues. "So reason Hartley, Cabanis, 
Destut, Tracey, Lawrence, and others of physiological 
fame — so the whole class of psycho-pannichists, from 
Priestly down to Dobney. Nor could the disciples of the 
latter school in any way more effectually promote their ends 
than by a republication of Dr. Rogers' book oondensed, 
with Dr. Cooper's tracts on materialism appended. The 
argument, therefore, proves too much, and falls to the 
ground." 

Now, the truth is, that neither Broussus, Coc^r 
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Hartley, Gabaais, Destnt Tracer, Lawrence, nor anj of 
the like class of materialists, maae that thorough anahnsis 
of human phenomena that true philosophy requires. Like 
my reverend reviewer, they "lumped the whole." But 
having tested a few, and found them cerebral material, they 
infenrd that all were material — the mere play of nervous 
matter, which, when decomposed, left no trace of an imma- 
terial entity. 

Now, the only difference between Mr. Beecher and the 
material pbHoeophers is in the idea he entertains that all 
the phenomena originating in the brain are from a spiritual 
tand immortal entity. But he entirely agrees with tnem in 
supposing but one class of phenomena in this direction. 
Here is just where Mr. B. becomes infidd to me; for 
here it is he sides with the materialists against me. The 
truth is, that my view is no more opposed by Mr. B. than 
by the materialists themselves, excepting where the latter 
have taken more care to study and understand my views, 
and have more fidthfuUy represented them. 

So fiur, then, instead of my philosophy being consonant 
with that of materialists, it is Mr. Beecher that sides with 
them, in opposition to me. Why, then, should he represent 
me as a materialist, or as advocating materialism, denving 
to man an immortal spirit ? What reason had he for hitch- 
ing upon me that name, at which all Christendom hisses and 
utters anathemas? Why, he saw that on one side of my 
analysis of human phenomena there was a class of fiusts 
which materialists have been wont to quote as evidence that 
man has no " soul." Forthwith he is frightened, — smells 
the stench of sepulchres, dead men's bones, — stops not to 
examine further, but flies precipitately. He had seen 
enough, scented enough ; 't is all death, sheer annihilation, 
comj^ete destruction, and he must report it to the world ; 
and so he tells the spiritual rappers and community that tbe 
disciples of the material school could not '^ in any way more 
effectually promote their ends than by a republication of 
Dr. Bogers' book condensed, with Dr. Cooner's tracts on 
materia^m appended." From this, he learnedly con- 
dndM that " the argument for the natural theory of the 
• 2 



CHAPTER II. 

R2VIBW OF REV. CHARLES BEECHER'S ARGUMENT AGAINST 
THE AUTOMATIC POWERS OF THE CEREBRUM, AS EX- 
HIBITED IN THE MODERN SO CALLED ** SPIRITUAL MANI- 
FESTATIONS." 

Rev. Charles Beecher's only argument against the 
natural explanation I have given of the ''modem phenorae- 
n:i," and their like, is that presented to overthrow the fact of 
automatic cerebral action. He admits '' the odjlic (mes- 
meric-magnetic) character of the phenomena," but assumes 
** that spirits act in their production by odylic law." 

The numerous phenomena presented in the "Philosophy 
of Mysterious Agents," demonstrating automatic and *' un- 
conscious cerebration," seem to have had no convincing 
weight in his mind ; and I am sorry to say that he does 
not exhibit an over-abundance of fairness in presenting the 
facts and arguments I have offered on this subject. This 
will be particularly noticed, as we review his objections. 

In Chap. IV. of his pamphlet, he sets forth the spirit- 
ual argument against the natural, thus : 

•* The theory of automatic cerebral action is objection- 
able : 

''1. Because it is equally valid against the existence of 
the soul as distinct from the brain. If God has endowed 
that form of matter which composes the brain, the organs 
of the mind, with exactly those properties which enable it, 
vnder whatever irritant^ to represent in its action pre- 
cisely those characteristics which the mind possesses, then 
external irritants alone can account for aU mental phe- 
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nomena. True, there mny be an internal spiritual irritant, 
a soul. Dr. Rogers believes there is one. But **a posse 
ad esse non valet conseqnentia.'' It is^ as unpliilosopliica) 
to suppose a spiritual irritant or soul for all ment:il phe- 
nomena, as to suppose spiritual irritants for the manifcsta^ 
tions, provided both can be accounted for without.'* 

Now, every person of common sense knows that 710 a 
priori argument can overihroia a fact of nntnre. If 
it can be proved, then, that automatic cerebral action is a 
fact of physiology, the reverend gentleman's a- priori objec- 
tion can only prejudice the minds of a few individuals 
against it, as certain facts in geology yind astronomy,'*^ as 
well as in physiology, have been served before it. 

It remains, then, as a question of fUct^ as a matter of 
rigid scientific scrutiny, whether autoniatic function is a 
property of the brain. The decision\of the theologian 
cannot aifect this question in itself; and,^as it is a matter 
of science, an appeal to Scripture cannot alter it. 

What Mr. B. says about this cerebral power being a 
valid argument against the separate existence of the soul 
ia as premature and uncalled for as the like objection made 
against certain facts in astronomy and geology. If bis a 
priori argument for his soul cannot be sustained without his 
denying a palpable fact of nature, an admitted fact in 
science, his argument must be a rotten one, or he has no 
boqI. For nature never lies, but a prioris are extremely 
fallible, since they are commonly founded upon conjectural 
or hypothetical bases. This fact may afford him some hope 
of finding that he has a soul. 

Had Mr. B. taken t|ie part of a disinterested investi- 
gator, instead of that of an interested and prejudiced advo- 
cate, he would have seen a great ^ulf between the character 
and tendency of my views and the arguments of absolute 
materialism. I have exhibited two distinct classes of hu- 
man phenomena : 

1. Those of a responsible personal agent. 

* The theory of the earth's reTolution, when first propounded, was 
met with a theologioal a priori. The latter, for a time, flrightened 
many Hmid minds, bat soon grew stale, and the philosopher prevailedt 
for be hid mflrelj isiertsd a simple ikot of nature. 
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q{ animaie matter ? To admit thk, is to grant, a jMiori, 
my argument; to deny it, is to grant to man superior poweis 
than to the Deity. 

It being possible,^ then, for Deity to make a Uoing autom- 
aton, there is nothmg at all to render the thing mprobcL-' 
bUj since it is, in itself, neither unholy nor unwise. In 
Vaucanson it was considered an evidence of the greatest 
constructive or mechanical genius ; and he was quite deified 
bjT many people in Paris, where he exhibited the fruits of 
his talents. 

It is possible^ then, and not at all improbable^ that Deity 
may construct living autamatans^ as M. Vaucanson con- 
structed dead ones. And it is extremely probable that the 
living ones could be made, all in all, very much mperior to 
the dead ones. 

Now, in case the Deity has formed a Uving automaton, 
we might find, on examing its internals^ a somewhat diffisr- 
ent set of organs from those of Yaucanson's ; for, in order 
to get moving power to make his creatures perform, Vaucan- 
son had to resort to the law of gravity. He made use of 
suspended weights, and the elasticity of bodies, as in springs ; 
and both of these, every now and then, had to be '^ wound 
up." Thus, the intenvus of Yaucanson's automatons were 
weights, puUeys, springs, levers, &c. &c. The living 
automaton, however, would not have such oroes machinery, 
but something more refined, — organs buHt up of minute 
cells, closely knit together by means of minute fibres, — and, 
very likely, it would take a little longer to find out all about 
it than to comprehend Yaucanson's. In short, according 
to our poor notion, the creature of the Deity would be very 
likely to have the characteristics and construction of an 
animal, 1 can see no reason why it should not. 

It is certain, then, that, a priori, there is no argument 
against the idea that the animal is a living aiUomaton; 
— a living machine, having within itself the power of motion. 
It follows, therefore, undeniably, that, a priori, so &r as 
man is an animal, he may be but a living atUomaton. 

One step more. In so &r as man may be more than an 
animal, he may be more than a living automaton; and 
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more than the living automaton majbe a separate 
entity, — separate from, though for the time being related to, 
the living automaton. 

Now, if this separate entity embodies any higher law 
than that of the living automaton with which it is for 
the time being associated; it must of consequence follow 
thtft the separate entity, with its higher law, holds the 
precedence of risht, from whose decisions there is no ap- 
peal, except to the maker — the Deity. Here, then, we 
come at once to personal reason, personal will, personal 
conscience, as so many elements of the separate entity, 
ihus being a volitional, personal, conscious, responsible 
agent. 

Now for the argument that this separate entity shall pre- 
serve itself after the living automaton with which it is asso- 
ciated for the time being has fallen away. 

Neither the boor nor the philosopher has yet fdund a lie 
in the mouth of nature. Never has there been an instinct 
created without reference to an object fitted for its grati- 
fication. Every primary want has been scrupulously 
provided for, from the beginning ; so that not a germ of de- 
velopment in the race is left without its appropriate aliment. 
Christians and infidels may quibble about tenets, and 
notions, and dogmas ; but neither can deny the above prop- 
osition, with honesty to conscience. Had there been no 
ambient air where birds might bathe their wings in ether, 
then had the birds' instincts for joyous flight been a lie of 
nature. Had no crystal water been created, — no lake, no 
river, no ocean, — then had the instincts of fishes, and of the 
sea-fowls, been monstrous falsehoods of nature. But the 
naturalist finds nothing of this to mar the blessedness of his 
researches. Everything proves design in adaptation. If 
nature tells no falsehoods to the birds, the fishes, not even 
to the worm, does she mock thee, man ! Endowed thee 
with powers above the rest of creation, created primary de- 
sires boundless, unending, has she left thee to be mocked? 
Given thee primary hopes of a life in an unknown and 
boundless future, where no life, no future awaits thee? 
Then art thou the only &lsehood, the only abortion, of 
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creative wisdom ; and in the future to answer the ends 
which thy higher hopes demand (EQs own creation), His 
wisdom sinks into commonplace human short-sightedness, 
and his goodness and his power of goodness into imbecility. 
This ai^ument may prove nothing to the scoffing infidel; 
but, to the honest doubter, it will be sufficient to turn his 
mind into the channel of hopeful thought, and to the 
springs of a pure Christian faith. 

To return to the Uving automaton. This being the ani- 
mal machine, having within itself the power of motion, 
must, judging a priori, have its centres of animal action 
exactly in the brain and spinal centres. If the animal, then, 
including the physical man, be an automaton, we should 
be able inductively to arrive at this fact from an observance 
of phenomena. Our question, then, turns upon the fact 
of automatic action in man as an anim^L 

In order to be as definite and precise as possible, the 
reader will note that, according to the true sense of the 
term automatic, it includes all those actions which are not 
voluntary — not depending on the wiU, Says Webster, 
" Automatic — not voluntary ; not depending on the will ; 
applied to animal motions." Thus, even in seeking au- 
thority for the definition of the word, the reader obtains 
the evidence of the truth of my position. 

Probably, however, Mr. Beecher has no objection to 
considering mere animal motions as automatic. He will 
doubtless grant that the spinal centres of even man are 
automatic, since their construction and function is precisely 
on the same principle of all vertebrated animals. And 
since, also, the sensorium of man is like the same nerve- 
centres of other animals, he may be willing to grant that, 
in one, this animal power may be as automatic as in the 
other. 

But when we come to the cerebrum of TTian, possessed 
alike by the whole tribe of mammalia, and by some other 
animals below it, Mr. Beecher shrinks from comparative 
physiology in the matter of automatic functions, and makes 
man's cerebrum an exception to the general law. Thus, 
bis argument is, virtually, — If it be granted on the part 
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of the human cerebrum, why, &rewell to the doctrine of a 
separate entity for the soul. The sophistry of this reason- 
ing has been sufficiently exposed. It may be well to add, 
however, as it will offer some consolation to those who may 
fear that if this fact is fact man may have no soul, that 
in seeking out the phenomena of human cerebral auto- 
matic action^ a residual class of &cts is left, that cannot 
be accounted for by any legitimate process, without ad- 
mitting a separate entity, a spiritual^ personal^ responsible 
agenty — not a mere ''fluid irritant in the brain," but a 
veritable governor, controller, master of automatic func- 
tions. This fact I have everywhere recognized and built 
upon, in the " Philosophy of Mysterious ^ents ;" but Mr. 
Beecher disingenuously hides it in his review, supplying the 
omission with inimical insinuations and prejudicial compari- 
sons, aa if designing to make the doctrine of automatic 
cerebration, with all its facts, ''a by- word and a hissing" 
among Christian people. Ji it must be so, '' chacun d 
son gouty 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TESTIMONT OF PHYSIOLOGT FOB AUTOMATIC CEREBRAL 

ACTION. 

Cerebral Elabarations. — Compoeite Besalts from the Cerebram, wiUi- 
oat the Mmd*s Action. — Distinction between the pure Pnenmfttlo 
Power and Automatic Cerebration. 

In Chapter Fourth, Part Second, of the '' Philosophy of 
Mysterioas Agents," the author has given the following 
as a deduction from stated fects : ^^ That, inasmuch as the 
brain may, under peculiar conditions, act independently of 
the wish and the will of the ' medium,' and even in oppo- 
sition to them, it follows that communicatums [or re- 
sponses] may be obtained in direct opposition to the will of 
the ' medium,' without the (supposea) influence of departed 
spirits." This automatic responsiveness on the part of the 
cerebrum we have shown to result precisely according to 
the specific prevailing impression on the brain at the time, 
and according to its preestablished conditions. The pre- 
established conditions are, first, a non-controlling state of 
the voluntary agency (the mind, the will) over the braio. 
Second, a consequent readiness on the part of the brain to 
receive impression. Third, a promptness of the brain to 
give forth in reflex actions the language of these impres- 
sions through the medium of the automatic apparatus of 
the spinal centres, or by telegraphic propagation through 
the odylic medium, which exist in material association with 
the brain, as well as with external things. See '^ Philosophy 
of Mysterious Agents," § ST2. It has also been shown 
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' ' that 80 &r as the brain can be made to act independently 
of the mind of a subject, so far that person will be un^ 
conscious of the cerebral action: that those 'media,' 
therefore, who become most ' independent ' (as the spiritual- 
ists term it), — that is, whose cerebral orgaos are excited 
most perfectly without the controlling power of their own 
minds, — will be the least conscious of the real relation 
which they sustain to the phenomena." Ibid, § 407 ; see, 
also, ^ 423. 

The abore position is sustained in every point by Car* 
penter, the celebrated physiologist of England. His lan- 
guage, quoted in §§ 41§-20 of '^ Mysterious Agents," 
exhibits but a moiety of what he has of late expressed in 
the new edition of his '^ Principles of Human Physiology." 
In all that I haye said of the, automatic powers of the cere- 
brum, I have nowhere used any stronger or more definite 
language than the following, which I am happy to quote 
for the benefit of those mincb that ask for the authority of 
great names. '' There is evidence,^' says he, '^ that even 
the cerebrum may respond, as it were, aiUomcUically to 
impressions fitted to excite it to reflex actions, when 
from any cause the will is in abeyance, and its power 
cannot be exerted orer the muscular system, or oyer the 
direction of the thoughts."'^ 

Here it will be seen, that when the condition, the "abey^ 
ance of the will," or when the power of the will ''cannot 
be exerted, either over the the muscular system, or oyer the 
direction of the thoughts," then, by impressions made 
upon the cerebrum, it may be prompted to respond attto- 
matically to those impressions, if they happen to be fitted 
to excite the " reflex " action of the cerebrum. Now, this 
statement covers the vast majority of mesmeric, pathematic, 
and the modem so-called spiritual phenomena. 

Nothing was said by Carpenter, in his former edition, of 
the necessary condition here so unequivocally expressed ; 
namely, the abeyance of the unll, which, the reader must 
perceive, is the same in meaning as that used by the author 

* See Carpenter's Frinoiplee of Huinaa Vbjmlogj, edition of 1868» 
^684. 
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of thifl, Damely, the " non-controlling state of the mind, 
or of the will, ' and that also made use of by mesmerisen 
and spiritualists, namely, '^passiveness of will," — ''pas- 
sive state," and the like. 

I am ashamed to have repeated so prominent a fiust so 
many times, without having excited the attention of Mr. 
Beecher and other spiritutuists to its consideration. He 
and they have nowhere met it, nowhere named it ; and I am 
forced to consider that both have designedly stepped a^de 
here to avoid the gulf fatal to all their objections. And I 
hereby call upon the whole community to witness, that I 
honorably repeat the challenge for any spiritual advocate, 
or any of the purported communications of " media," to 
meet this argument as it demands ; for it is fatal to the 
whole theory of spiritual influence, in the involuntary 
writing, sp^iking, and pantomime of ''media," and the 
quasi intelligence in the " rappings." It makes the cere- 
bral condition of the so-called "media" analogous to that 
of the mesmerized patient, — that of a mere automatic 
machine ; the same, also, as the brain of the clairvoyant, the 
dreamer, the somnambule, the insane. 

Speaking of these conditions. Carpenter says, that, 
"whether spontaneously or artificially induced," as in 
the medium and mesmeric patients, "so long sa these 
psychical operations take place at the mere suggestion of 
antecedent impressions, so long must the actions proceed- 
ing from them be considered as manifestations of the rt- 
flex power of the cerebrum, and consequently as no less 
automatic in their character than are tibose which result 
from the reflex power of the cranio-spinal axis,"* or spinal 
marrow. 

The above statements of this eminent physiologist, just 
made before the medical and scientific world, express 
precisely the views advanced by the author several months 
ago, as a further application of the principle expressed 
by Carpenter in 1850, quoted in § 419 of the "Phi- 
losophy of Mysterious Agents," thus : " Automatic action 

 Carpenter^B Principles, § 081, edition of 1853. 
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may bo excited in man when the cerebrum is in a state 
of functional inactivity, as in sleep, or coma; or when 
the power is concentrated upon itself, as in profound 
thought, such as cannot be called forth when the cerebrum 
is in active operation, and in complete connection -with the 
automatic centres in the spine." Again, speaking of 
strongly excited emotions, he says, they "may act down- 
ward upon the muscles, through the medium of the au- 
tomatic apparatus, quite independently of the will, and 
even in opposition to it ; thus constituting a sort of 

KEFLEX ACTION of the CERBBBAL GANGLIA.""* 

Now, the cerebral ganglia constitute the whole upper 
and outer portion of the brain, found in all the higher 
animals. They are composed of globulous matter, m>m 
which innumerable fibres or threads extend towards the 
centre of the brain. In this globulous matter of the 
cerebrum all psycho-nervous action originates, and to it 
all communications are made that in any way affect the 
psychical agent. It is this portion of the brain that 
constitutes nearly all the organs assigned to man in 
the science of Grail ; and, according to Baellarger, its entire 
surface, when its convolutions are unfolded, is six hundred 
and seventy square inches. Moreover, the cerebral hem- 
bpheres of man include an amount of nervous matter 
which is four times that of all the rest of the cranio-spinal 
mass; — more than eight times that of the cerebellum, or 
little brain, thirteen times that of the medulla oblongata, 
and twenty-four times that of the spinal chord.-j* And when 
the cerebrum of different animals is compared, it is found 
to be possessed in a superior degree by those animals most 
elevated in their psychical developments. It is also found 
that for each additional convolution of the cerebrum some 
additional psychical function is found : thus showing that 
every particular centre of the cerebrum has a particular 
psychical function, whose law is to propagate its influence 

* Carpenter's Principles, edition of 1850; §§ 286 — ilO. See, also, 
Dunglinson, vol. i. pp. 99, 100. Also Brit and For. Med. Rev., Jan., 
1845, ** Wilkinson's Human Body and its Connections," p. 40. 

t Carpenter's Principles, last edit, p. 747. 
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down to lower oentreB of neryoos force, sach as thoee of 
the Bensoriom and the cranio-spinal-azifl, or spinal marrow, 
— thence to appropriate combinations of muscles, where the 
outward expression takes place. 

Now, the whole of this process ma^ be gone through 
with, from first to last, without the slightest action of one's 
conscious self, — without will and wiuout reason. Naj, 
even elaborate processes may take place in the convolutions 
of the cerebrum, equal to anything the mind itself might 
execute, and all without the least Yoluntarj efifort, and 
without the slightest knowledge, on the part of our own 
mind. Such processes, in fact, take place between the 
cerebral organs every day; and, so &r as the mere animal 
is endowed with the higher form of brain, so far these 
cerebral processes take place. Hence, their results are 
nothing more than the relative influences of various cere- 
bral impressions, without any real process of reasoning, such 
as are entered into when man voluntarily and consciously 
brings those impressions of the cerebrum to the test of 
absolute and eternal principle. 

Many, doubtless, will stare at my statement, and fear 
for consequences ; but the above is based upon innumerable 
facts, and, besides, it makes the only distinction between 
man's spiritual and animal nature that can be made; — 
allowing the one to be rational, voluntary, conscious, personal, 
and responsible ; the other irrational, involuntary, sensing, 
animal, irresponsible. 

Many assert that some animals go through reasoning 
processes, — as the dog, the horse, the elephant This we 
deny, because it is evident that reason is a rational, per- 
sonal, voluntary power ; whereas, the real phenomena of 
the animal thus attributed to reason are involuntttry^ 
impersonal. Certainly, no one can conceive that an ani- 
mal, however wise apparently, is a person. Nay, it is 
in the nature of things impossible for the animal to 
become a person, a responsible individuality, as it is for a 
bramble to become an oak. It is merely an irresponsible 
individuality. And the whole history of the human race 
shows that, as it has approached the animal in its charac- 
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terifltios, it has been destitate of moral responsibility, and 
rational self-goyemment 

So &r as Sie animal brain is impressed by the external 
world through the Tarions avennes of the senses, so fiur 
there is no difference between man and the mere animal. 
When the impression happens to reach no farther than the 
centres of the spinal column, there will be a change of 
matter at that point, which, like the motion of an excited 
machine, will take place by yirtue of an inherent power that 
belongs to that form of matter. This is called spinal au-* 
tomatic action; and the influence is reflexed or propagated 
back to appropriate muscles, which, being excited thereby, 
contract, and thus represent the influence exerted upon 
them. But if the impressions made upon the outer 
senses extend to the sensorium, without stopping below 
that point, then, providing the impression does not extend 
itself above the sensorium, a reflex action will be awakened 
here, which, passing down to the spinal centres, will act 
itself out, aa already described above. This also belongs 
to the nervous power in man, as well aa in other animals, 
and may be termed senso-motor, sensospinal automatic 
actum. 

Should, however, the impressions reach the cerebrum^ 
a totally different process will take place. For, whatever 
may be the impression, it will propagate itself only to that 
point of the cerebrum to which it is most nearly rekted in 
character. Supposing it takes a point in philoprogeni- 
tiveness ; at that point it excites a state of peculiar cerebral 
action, that may, in the lapse of an instant, have started 
up related influences in a hundred different points of the 
cerebrum, all radiating to a given centre, and as perfect as 
any process of crystallization. This will all be an autom- 
atic process, and the whole of it may be totally beyond the 
power of the mind itself to control ; and it^shaJl beautifully 
represent a train of connected cerebral impressions, — some 
made yesterday, and others " long, long ago." 

Now, if this process of cerebnd ehl^ratdon, thrown into 
a unit, be propagated upon the organ of language, with- 
out the consciousness, and thence to the vocal organs, you 

8 
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will have the phenomena of a sommloqaist, or a " spealdng 
medium ;" bat, if there is no outward development of this 
cerebral process, it will be simple dreaming. If it be 
propagated to the nerve-centres, exercised in the process of 
writing, then the phenomenon will be that of a somno- 
grapher, or of a ^^ writing medium." If the cerebral process 
plays upon imitation, and thence upon the general mus- 
cular system, the phenomenon will be that of a somno- 
pantomimic, or of a '^ pantomimic medium." If, however, 
the physical conditions are favorable for the propagation of 
the cerebral influence upon the mundane agent (as exhib- 
ited in *' Philosophy of Mysterious Agents"), then the 
phenomena will be tnose of the '* rapping medium." 

Now, that such an unconscious process of cerebral elab- 
oration may, and even does, take place without the influ- 
ence of spirits, may be seen firom the following language 
of the celebrated Christian physiologist whom I have 
already so freely quoted as authority; — '' The cerebrum," 
says he, '* may act upon impressions transmitted to it, and 
may elaborate results, such aa we might have attained by 
the purposive direction of our minds to the subject, 
without any consciousness on our own parts." * 

The difficulty of finding any appropriate common term 
by which to express this important fSust of elaborate 
cerebral automatic action led Carpenter to choose that of 
'' unconscious cerebration." These processes, says he, 
'^ can scarcely be designated as reasoning processes, since 
^unconscious reasoning^ is a contradiction in terms. 
The designation unconscious cerebration is perhaps less 
objectionable than any other." f 

Now, a composite of any number of rekted cerebral im- 
pressions, or any number of related acts of the automatic 
cerebral centres, will represent a complex idea. Such 
composites are frequently '' elaborated" in the cerebral 
centres, independently of our own spiritual agency ; and 
often, when they nmke their appearance to the mind, as 
when we become conscious of them, we may endeavor to 

* Carpenter's Pxinoiples, edit of 1858, § 818. f Ibid., § 819. 
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banish them, and with saccess, if the mind haa control 
over the automatic processes of the brain. If it has not, 
then the process of automatic ''cerebration," in working out 
simple or complex ideas, will continue, in spite of the spir- 
ituid power. Hence originate the thousand foolish ideas 
that, as is commonly expressed, '' pop into one's head." 
Thus a man may involuntarily have a plan of dishonest gain 
^^rush to his mindJ^ Whence came it? Why, surely, 
not from his own voluntary agency, which is his real and 
spiritual self, but from the animal power of his brain; and, 
as it presents itself before the gaze of the mind, the latter 
may cherish it, and sanction its influence, and determine 
upon carrying it out, — or it may condemn it, and veto its 
further passage. Thus again we see the vast, the immeas- 
urable odds between the spiritual^ personal self, and the 
cerebral or animal automaton. And here let the reader 
carefully notice that the materialists represent man as 
altogether the latter, — as altogether an animal automaton, — 
while the spiritualists deny that man is an automaton in 
the least, but that all the agency of his organism is spir- 
itual, and consequently that every act is a spiritual act 
Neither, therefore, analyze the phenomena of man, and 
seek for a legitimate classification, and by a rigid induc- 
tion seek for me laws of human action. 

Avoiding both these extremes, the author has sought 
the true principles of all human phenomena, not exceptins 
the ''Mysterious Manifestations." And here he would 
frankly appeal to the sound common sense and cool judg- 
ment of candid men, if on the present bases does not rest a 
satisfactory explanation of all the well-attested phenomena 
of the present day, as well as of the similar phenomena in 
mesmerism, pathetism, witchcraf);, preaching mania, French 
prophets, ice. &c. 

But, says Bev. Charles Beecher, add others who advo- 
cate the spiritual theory, "cerebral automatic contin- 
gent action is an impossibility. Therefore it can have 
nothing to do with the ' manifestations,' as they are con- 
tingent." This objection is very logical in form, but ex- 
tremely sophistical in fact This will be seen in what fol* 
lows. 



CHAPTER V. 

CAN CEREBRAL AUTOMATIC OPERATIONS BE COKTINQENT? 
ANSWER TO REV. C. BBECHER'S SECOND OBJECTION. 

Rev. Charles Beechbr, in his pamphlet, lays down, 
as a second objection to my exphmation of modem phenom- 
ena, that ''the argument fidls because automatic contin" 
gent operations involve a self-contradiction. For brain," 
he continues, ''to discharge sentences drilled in, is one 
thing ; to adapt answers not drilled in, is quite another." 
He then refers to Yaucanson's automatic duck, that could 
quack, waddle, eat, digest, but not be frightened ; also, to 
automatic musical performers, and then mixes up the whole 
with "galvanic helices," "electric clouds," "odic •cur- 
rents," "helix circles;" but adds, "If it were conceded 
possible (automatic contingent action), its probability is 
infinitesimally small, not fiJecting the odculns." * 

Now, although this learned reviewer has given, in his 
second chapter, a truthful (but very partial) outline of the 
author's theory, he has in other parts exhibited a very pro- 
found ignorance of the important details of the subject he 
attempts to treat. The least-informed spiritualist has never 
exhibited to the writer so great a want of cautious dis- 
crimination and analytical judgment as Mr. B., in this his 
second objection. 

By a little careful examination, the sophistry of his whole 
argument will appear. 

The reader snould notice, first, that his premise, as a 

* BoTiew of the •« Spiritoil HuiftstatioBoi," &o., pi». 26-7. 
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vniTenuiI one, is not trae. It is not fact that ^' automatic 
contingent operations involve a self-contrcuUction,^^ If 
his assertion were applied to the automatic performances 
of an inanimate machine, it would be true then only in a 
limited sense: For a contingent action is simply an unez* 
pected, unlooked-for event, or an operation not anticipated, 
or not capable of being calculated upon. It is by no 
means an event wUhout a cause ; but an occurrence whose 
cause is hidden from sight, — whose conditions are un- 
known, or uncertain. 

Who will pretend to deny that even a machine, an inor- 
ganic automaton, may be so arranged that, to every one 
but the contriver, its operations shall be contingent, even 
apparently fortuitous, and yet, absolutely, every operation 
be as certain, under the circumstances, as the revolution 
of a planet? True, a contingent event is an uncertain 
occurrence, made so by its dependence upon other uncer- 
tain events. But> absolutely, there is no uncertain event. 
Hence, absolutely, there are no* contingencies. The word 
therefore expresses, simply, the ignorance and &llibility of 
man in judging of operations whose minute complex causes 
lie hid from his calculation. Thus, many events are now 
regarded as certain which were once considered as contin- 
gent. The more complicated the causation, the more 
apparently fortuitous or contingent is the result So, also, 
when a thousand interposing influences are constantly liable 
to slide in, and vary results, the appearance of contingency 
is increased. Yet to one whose spiritual power grasped 
within the circle of its knowledge every thread of causa- 
tion, even the minutest interposing influence, there would 
be no idea of contingency. 

Mr. Beecher's proposition, therefore, applies only to a 
simple inanimate madiine, whose construction involves but 
a very few principles of mechanical motion, well perceived, 
and whose resultant operations can readily be predicted, — 
a machine not liable to be influenced or affected by varied 
external influences. Of tiie automatic operations of such 
a mechanical structure, he may well assert that '' automatic 
contingent operations involve a self-contradiction*" But 

3* 
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vhen his proposition is made to apply to ammo/ automatie 
operations, it is like poor Peter's contrary quilt, that, on 
being pulled over his shoulders, iDotUd leave his legs to 
freeze. As I have before shown, the principle really to be 
considered in this discussion is not touched by Mr. B. 
He hastily throws up a fortification where there is no call 
for war, and shoots at subjective goblins, when the real foe 
— a fact of nature — stands bolt upright on the parapet, 
challenging an arbitration by reason. 

Althougn, afl already stated, there can be no such thing 
as absolute contingence in nature, yet in complex causa- 
tion there is an appearance of such to the human mind, 
instances of which will be increased in proportion to human 
short-sightedness. Mr. B. gives a case of contingent 
''rapping" phenomena. TIus, he concludes, could have 
had nothing to do with any automatic cerebral operations, 
aa he had already decided that automatic cerebnd contin- 
gencies are impossible, or '' involve a self-contradiction." 

The case is stated thus : '' In a circle, the table addresses 
itself to a young man, A B, and says, 'I met you in 
Bome, Greorge Inman.' A B remembers no such person. 
The table is asked to aasist his memory, and replies, — 
' Cigars not bum.' Yet A B remains oblivious. Nor 
can any of his friends who travelled with him recall any 
person of that name, nor any incident suggestive of incom- 
bustible cigars." 

Now, what contingency was there in all this? Why, 
simply in the unexpected phenomena, and the unknown 
cause. Mr. B. must admit that A B, being in Bome, and fiadl- 
ing in sympathy with an individual named George Inman, 
would certainly, in case of the latter executing any remark- 
able thing at the time, make an impression upon A B'a 
cerebrum ; and the event (be it a trick with an incombus- 
tible cigar) would be as faithfully impressed upon the 
cerebrum as the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew sentences on 
the brain of the servant-girl in the &mily of the German 
student And the trick of Greorge Inman would be im- 
pressed, together with his characteristics, and also his name, 
upon the brain of A B. In &ct, die brain of A B would 
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have a pliantasmic representation of the whole affair, which, 
at first, might be cognizable to his mind, but, after the 
lapse of months, or years, would be, from its trivial char- 
acter, dropped, as a matter of thought, and be forgotten ; 
still, it would be retained as an impress upon the brain, as 
a scar may remain for a lifetime. Here, then, is an old 
cerebral impression, but as exact and definite as if made 
but yesterday. Now, does Mr. Beecher assert that it is 
impossible, in the nature of things, for this impression to 
be transmitted or reflected from A B's brain, without his 
knowledge, to the brain of a person whose cerebral condi- 
tion is exactly in sympathy with that of A B ? There is 
nothing a priori to oppose this. It is neither impossible 
nor improbable. On the other hand, it is extremely prob- 
able, since, by the law of physical sympathy, when two 
bodies stand in a given relation to each other, the affection 
of one will give an impression of likeness, for the time 
being, to the other. 

It is only required, then, that a precise relation should 
subsist between a '^ medium's " cerebrum and that of A B, 
— that the sympathy shall be at that point where the old 
impression rests of G I's trick at Bome ; then, by the 
law of cerebral sympathetic relation^ or rapport, the exact 
representative impression will be made to the '^ medium's " 
brain, without the consciousness of either party ; for the 
knowledge of the mind is not the action or impression of 
the brain, but of the spiritual, thinking entity. 

The reader must now see that the only contingency, or 
uncertainty, at this point, is in regard to the establishment of 
this form of specific cerebral relation or sympathy between 
the two individuals. That being given, all contingency 
vanishes ; but, as that cannot be predetermined, as is well 
known, in the phenomena of mesmerism, pathetism, modem 
manifestations, there is apparent contingency as to any 
given result. 

But again; the mutual cerebral sympathy having become 
established, and its specific character determined, in any 
given case, it becomes certain that at that instant aa im- 
pression will be made by one brain upon the other. Thus 
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the '^ mediiiiD,'^ when a medium at aD, becomes oerebniUjr 
impressed with the notes which subsequently become de- 
yeloped in the responses. For, as Cai^nter sajs, " The 
cerebrum may respond, as it were, atUomaticcMy to ifn- 
pressians fitted to excite- it to reflex actions, when 
from any cause the will is ik abeyance.'' 

Here the reader will notice the two important conditions 
mentioned as necessary to exist for this form of cerebral 
automatic action. 

First — The abeyance of the will. 

Second — The influence of an impression fitted to 
excite the reflex action of the cerebral ganglia. 

Are these two conditions fulfilled in t£e *' medium," in 
cases of responses ? If so, the automatic argument is con- 
clusive. Let us see. 

1. The abeyance of the will. It has been demonstrated 
in the '^ Philosophy of Mysterious Agents," and eveiy work 
published by the spiritualists promulgates (where directions 
are given with regard to ^' mediums "), that the all-neces- 
sary condition for the obtainment of the phenomena of the 
manifestations is, '^ abeyance of the will," a ''passive 
state of the mind," a '' non-interference of l^e will." 

2. An impression upon the cerebrum of the medium, 
fitted to excite its reflex acti(m, is necessary for automatic 
responses firom the cerebrum. Does such an impression 
exist ? What is it ? It is that of obtaining responses, 
and that of being a "medium*' for responses from the 
supposed persons of disembodied spirits. This impres* 
sion upon the cerebrum is of that specific character that 
inevitably gives the general tone to the automatic phenom- 
ena. This argument is conclusive, and shows the perfect 
silliness of Mr. Beecher's talk about ''bow improbable" 
it may be "that automatic breaks of the odic current" 
should take place, and the impossibility that one out of a 
myriad impressions made on a brain in the Eternal City 
should be " rapped out." Certainly, all this, and a great 
deal more, mixed and crude, might well appear improk>abl6 
as objective realities, and would rather be attributed, to 
the flippant play of the brain, than to the calm, protracted, 
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patient ntiocination of the nund upon the rehtion of 

&OtB. 

If Mr. B. had studied the natural principles advanced in 
the ^^ Philosophy of Mysterious Agents," he would not 
have found himself so puzzled as to how '' a fictitious per* 
Bonality should obstLoately reveal itself, at several successive 
sittings, to the chagrin of all, and should not be able to be 
recalled to the memory." For the whole may easily be 
.supposed to have been but the persistence of tne cerebral 
impression. Its not being remembered may be accounted ' 
for by the fact that countless impressions are made upon 
the brain that are only momentarily perceived by the 
mind, and are then dropped from it. What Mr. B. says 
with regard to the fictitious personality taking ^'a circuit 
through medium and table, back to the brain whence it 
started," exhibits very well the part he is disposed to act, 
— as an ingenious advocate, not as a cadtious, candid 
investigator. 

Again. — It would be well for the reader to notice an- 
other sophistrr in Mr. B.'s objection. He says, ** For the 
brain to discharge sentences drilled in, is one thing ; to 
adopt answers not drilled in, is quite another." Now, the 
truth is, that the brain of a man needs no more drilling, 
to become impressed indelibly with a circumstance that 
occurs to his hearing or his eyesight, than the brain of a dog 
requires the same to smell a bone, or to scent a track. 
The canine brain, however, would require *' drilling" to 
receive a distinctive impression of the letters of the lupha- 
bet But the healthy cerebrum of an adult man is pri- 
marily constituted to receive distinctive impressions m)m 
everything reflected upon the retina by light, upon the 
drum of the ear by atmospheric vibrations, &c. &a. &c. 
To talk, then, about drilling in sentences, in order to have 
an automatic response from the human cerebrum, is to 
exhibit the want of a knowledge of facts and principles 
exhibited in human every-day life. 

Among the numberless phenomena of mesmerism, there 
are thouMnds of instances showing that the most casual 
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impressioDS, Bcaroely perceptible bj the mind at the time of 
being made, have been automatically thrown out as responses. 

flow, as to the contingencj or uncertainty of any particu- 
lar impression being thrown out in response, when cerebral 
reflex action is excited, it is what any naturalist would 
reason out a priori^ from the above, and from connected 
data. Thus, it is 8ho?m that, instead of Mr. B.'s propo- 
sition proving any objection, it is not only fidse as a whole, ' 
but the elements of truth that it does contain demonstrate 
conclusively the verity and harmony of my theory of ex- 
planation, and that the latter is founded in the nature of 
things. 

For example; if it were known before-hand, by the 
members of a circle, precisely what influence would call 
forth specific responses, and they had the voluntary com- 
mand of those influences, then there would be not the 
slightest contingency or uncertainty in the results. But 
this is not the case, as a whole. The specific impressions 
can be known only in a very limited number of instances, 
— those in which the will of one of the party can indi- 
rectlf/, though certainly, by cerebral sympathy, c(mtrol the 
cerebrum of the '' medium." In this case, the uncertainty 
or contingency of the results are infinitely lessened, though 
not entirdy removed. 

Thus, I have known a case where a gentleman in a room 
with a circle (the latter being seated around a centre- 
table, the former in a distant part of the room) silently, 
and unknown to the medium and the circle, dictated every 
response. When any question was asked by a member, 
pertaining to a supposed spirit, the response was given 
verbatim, as the gentleman wrote it at the instant All 
but the gentleman imagined that the supposed spirit was 
making Uie response, as it purported to come from that 
fictitious source. 

This gentleman found, by mere accident, that his organ- 
ism stood in strong sympathetic relation with the medium's ; 
and, though a firm spiritual believer, and having fiuth that 
he had previously received oommnnications firom his 
departed companion, was induced to nuJce these exprn-^ 
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ments, which, unexpectedly succeeding, led him to further 
observations and study. The results forced him to abandon 
the spiritual theory. I could give the names of half a 
dozen similar cases that have come to my knowledge within 
a Tory short time. 

It is evident that the law of sympathy, upon which 
the modem responses are so vastly dependent, being that 
of the specific relation of cerebrum with cerebrum (as 
that of one magnetic pole to another), and this being a 
matter entirely beyond consciousness, or out of the mind, 
and entirely uncertain till known by accident, as above, the 
whole phenomena resulting there&om, through automatic 
cerebration, are in the highest degree uncertain, or contin- 
gent. Especially is this the case when the brain of a 
medium is in more or less sympathy with numerous 
others, and subject to responsive or automatic reflex action 
from the unconscious cerebral influence of uncertain indi- 
viduals. And still more especially when the apparently 
accidental presence of a friend prevents the establishment 
of a sympathetic relation between the responsive brain of 
the medium and that of another, necessary to the autom- 
atic responsive play. 

For example : I have known the responses in a circle to 
be proceeding very promptly, then all at once cease. On 
sending one and another out of the circle, it has been found 
that the presence of a particular person (a member of the 
circle) had, on taking his usual seat, cut short the re- 
sponses. Here was the introduction of an unexpected 
cross cerebral influence. It broke in upon the established 
cerebral sympathy between two brains, or susceptible ma- 
terial points. This is why persons are so often disap- 
pointed on going to a medium for responses; and why 
some can obtain responses, and others none. 

A gentleman in Boston — who, by the way, is a strong- 
fisted spiritualist — informed the author, a short time since, 
that, on going to the circle on one occasion, he was sur- 

Erised that the responses were entirely silenced, merely on 
is proximity to the circle. When he went out, the 
responses went on, commencing where they had ceased. 
On his entering again, they ceased for the second time. 
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Not one in the circle had any objections to his presence, and 
he was very desiroas of taking a part. Here, again, was 
an instance of cross cerebral sympathy — a neatralizing 
power. 

The same observation has always been made by prac- 
tised mesmerizers. They know that nothing can be done 
with some (otherwise good) sabjects when certain persons 
are present. ''The presence of one sach person " (who 
may be prejudicedV says Professor Gregory, in his excel- 
lent treatise, ''will often deprive a lucid subject of his 
lucidity; nay," he continues, "this may occur from the 
presence of one, who, without being so prejudiced, exerts, 
withoiit knowing it, an influence on the subject stronger 
than that of his magnetizer, which is thus neutralized. 
All this," he proceeds, "has often been stated by authors 
on Animal.Magnetism, and every prudent exhibitor will 
bear it in mind. I have been informed," he continues, 
" on perfectly good authority, of the case of a lady, highly 
susceptible to the magnetic influence, who could never be 
magnetized if a certain person were present." * 

Hence, again, the same law of cerebral sympathy, which 
obtains alike in mesmerism and the so-called spiritual 
manifestations. 

Thus I have demonstrated that human, cerebral, autom- 
atic operations upon the law of sympathy, are uncertain, — 
contingent; and, therefore, that Rev. Gharles Beecher's 
second objection to the natural explanation of the so-called 
spiritual phenomena is entirely impotent against, but, in so 
far as it has truth, is in £9kVor of it. 

* Letters to a Candid Inquirer on Animal Magnetum, by Wm. 
Gregory, M.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Edinbtfrgh. Philadelphia : Blanohard and Lea, 1851. pp. 89, 40. 

Professor G., on page 888, details a yery curioos instance, where, 
from -the presence of a number of susceptible subjects and two operators, 
the results yaried in a yery wonderi^il manner. Sb David Brewster, 
and other distinguished personages, were present to witness. The pro- 
fessor concludes that ''where a powerful magnetizer is in the same 
rooih with several susceptible persons, the results are very apt to be 
very much oonfiised, and experiments &U which would succeed per- 
fectly if only one susceptible subject were present. " So it is weU known 
that when several susceptible mediums are present the results are tub- 
Jeot to great oonftisioii, ana often entirely ibU. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SEVIEW OF BEY. GHABLES BEEGHEB'S THIBD ABQUMENT, 
OPPOSED TO AUTOMATIG GEBEBBAL OPEBATIOKS. 

The third argument of Bev. Mr. Beecher, in oppoeition 
to mj explanations, is based npon the proposition that 
the attempt to carry out the principle (automatic cerebral 
action) consistently, pushes the mind into extravagance. 
This argument would be conclusiye, if the notions that he 
represents me as advocating, in what follows his proposi- 
tion, were, in reality, what I have upheld. Nowhere in 
the '' Ptiilosophy of Mysterious Agents," nor in any other 
form, has the author of this represented that, ''the brain 
can push a door open at a distance, or project (in the sense 
Mr. B. indicates) odic pectra visible and audible to distant 
observers," kc. 

The following is what I have advanced, and is the near- 
est approach to what Mr. B. represents me as advocating 
in the " Philosophy of Mysterious Agents." Thus, '' Dr. 
Binns relates that a gentleman dreamed that he was push- 
ing violently against the door of a certain room, in a house 
with which he was well acquainted ; while the people in 
that room were, at the same time, actually alarmed by the 
violent pushing against the door, which it required their 
utmost force effectually to resist" Nothing was dis- 
covered by these persons to account for <he disturbance. 
This account (wmch it was not my purpose to verify) 
being taken for granted as a fact, is attempted to be 
accounted for in accordance with the principle of cerebral 

4 
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representation, through the agency of a mundane impon- 
derable. The following is what I have said on it, out of 
which Mr. B. weaves his web of description : 

'^In the act of dreaming, as previously shown, the 
mind, the responsible agent, is suspended as the controlling 
power, and the brain, under the influence of an irritant, 
plajs automatically. In the case above, the brain was act- 
ing in relation to a particular point of matter. Now, it is 
certain that the simple action of the brain was not suf- 
ficient to resist the muscular force of those persons. 
But the mundane imponderable, in which the brain had its 
play, was suflicient to have raised the house from its found- 
ation, if thrown into concentrated action." "* 

Now, wherein is the likeness between this and what the rev- 
erend gentleman represents me as advocating as a " fact " ? 

And what great extravagance is there in all this, if we 
grant the phenomenon and the coincident dream, and that 
one had any relation to the otlfer'} But Mr. B. would 
rather have it that it was altogether by the action of a 
spiritual agent, a going out of the soul from the body, 
and its contact with the door, — notwithstanding the &ct 
that the cause of dreaming is the brain's automatic action, 
while the mind's action is suspended; — but all &ct8 must 
be kicked out of the way, and rationd views, plainly stated, 
must be distorted, in order to make room for the spiritual 
theory. 

It is not to my purpose to overthrow the theory of the 
soul's locomotion out of the body, to accomplish feats of 
strength prodigiously beyond its power wmle within its 
clay tenement. " Cicero " may " recognize it," Gamblichus 
build upon it, Homer sing it, Socrates and Plato learnedly 
discourse upon it, Hippocrates doctor upon it, Aristotle 
philosophize it very acutely, and Mr. B. may quote aU 
this heafhen classical authority to support a modem 
Christian's opinion against the modem scientific fiict of 
'* cerebral automatic operations:" but it is the fact^ the 
veritable principle^ that should be sought in this, as in all 

*PbUo80phy of Mysierloua Agents, § 584. 
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Other matters. Sooner or later it '^ must come." Blind- 
ing men with the quotations of classical or scriptural opin- 
ion against a modem physiological principle will have its 
influence momentarily upon a few minds; but what is 
truth will be the universal cry, and science — the devel- 
opment of the laws of nature — must triumph, even at the 
hazard of every cherished opinion, however dear, that has 
not its basis in the nature of thing?. 

If the candid inquirer will carefully compare Mr. B.'s 
representations of what he calls the '' automatic theory," 
4Sontained in his paper, Chap. IV. with what the author has 
presented in the '' JPhdosophy of Mysterious Agents," the 
extravagances that he talks so much of will appear rather 
as the creatures of his imagination; for, in justice to 
myself, I must say, that this gentleman has represented 
neither my statements nor my views. I have endeavor^, 
in my poor way, always to state every fiict explicitly, and 
make every deduction legitimate. K he honorably endeav- 
ored to overthrow any of these, there was a proper, a 
just method, certainly, to attempt it, — namely, to state 
fairly the author's position, and then offer some sort of 
arguments in refutation. 

I have seen distortions of my views, similar to those I 
now complain of, before; but the source has, in every 
instance, been too contemptibly lo^ to merit attention. 
But when the like things come from a gentleman, an 
accredited Christian teacher, one appointed to examine and 
make a just report upon the most important and exciting 
phenomena of the age, I cannot let the occasion pass with- 
out some rebuke, as public as the offence. But even this 
might be passed in silence, hke the others mentioned, were 
it not for the fiust that precisely that class of persons who, 
all along, have pursued this course of low prejudice and 
contemptible subterfuge, now quote this gentleman as of 
their party, and make extensive use of his name as 
authority. 

But to return. Mr. B., after referring to Gilbert Tcn- 
nent and Mrs. Hauffe as cases where mortals have held 
converse with the dead, then says : '^ If such converse with 
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the dead be admitted, in even one well-authenticated 
inatanoe, the whole apneumatie (anti-apiritnal) argument 
fails. With all the gross consequences, then, of the cere- 
bral hypothesis, it is the only aitematiye." Then, speak- 
ing of the author's course, he considers him as judging 
'' wisely, that the only effectual defence against pneumatic 
agency is to make the phenomena material altogether." 

Before proceeding further, it should be stated, explicitly, 
that the author holds, and has ever held, through the 
whole of his investigations on this subject, to a spiritual 
world, and to spiritual communications firom that world; 
and that these are made not to the brain, but to the spiritual 
entity in man ; and that the only fitting condition for that 
communion or intercommunication is holiness of spirit, — 
a pure will, a loving heart, and a teachable understanding, 
without which there is no true spiritualism, no heaven ; 
with which, earth itself is heaven. 

Will Mr. B. consider that this doctrine destroys the 
'^apneumatic argument"? True, it is not ''communing 
widi the dead," which he so strenuously contends for, but 
communion with the living. Not by "rappings," ''tip- 
pings," breaking furniture, fits, spasms, catalepsies, swoons, 
" trances," dreams of the night, or dreams of the day, — 
not by these, but by " holiness, without which no man shall 
see the Lord," — by $ree, conscious communing, — the go- 
ing forth, so to speak, of the " spiritual mind " into the 
spiritual heavens. 

Are these '^ gross consequences of the cerebral hypothe- 
sis " ? Where is the grossness? — and yet it is every whit 
opposed to that really gross, that vulgarly sensuous idea 
of the spiritual world, inculcated in the " rapping," "jerk- 
ing," "table-moving" theory he so learnedly advocates. 
If the one class of &cts are spiritual, inward, known only 
to the consciousness of the man who experiences them, wq 
other is gross, sensuous, material, and are material^ 
discerned. The theory that is opposed to the spirituality 
of the latter, and calls them by their right name, — mate- 
rial, — is it necessarily opposed to the other class, calling 
them also material? 
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Is it fiur argmnent, then, when Mr. B. represents my 
views as virtoally '^implying an impossibility of estal>- 
lishing the reality of spirit oommunication," &;c. ? The 
phenomena of the 'Wrappings" are to be tried by the 
same rigid kw of philosophising as those of any depart- 
ment of nature. They are aa gross, outward, pUpable 
things, aa any in chemistry, pathology or mechanics. Is 
the philosopher to be frightened at them because of their 
anomalous character ; and shun their touch, because, like 
many of their predecessors, they are stared at by gaping 
mortols as evidences of demoniacal powers ? And what i^ 
on a rigid analysis and careful classification, it be found 
that the whole body of the present phenomena is most 
naturally accounted for by means of powers that lie within 
the sphere of this world, — does it follow that this overthrows 
all spiritual intercourse ? We can answer that it would 
be only an exceedingly gross and material spiritualism 
that would find itself demolished, over which who would be 
the mourners? • 

4* 



CHAPTE.R VII. 

Tht oharaot«r of Mr. Beecber's theory-* Its extraTaganoe — Its dan?* 
geroQS influenoe, if beliersd in and carried out In practical life. 

Rev. Mr. Beecher, in qnoting Cicero on the absurdities 
of philosophers^ did not tnink, perhaps, that the Boman 
orator might have made use of the same language in refer- 
ence to the '^notions'' of theologians. Insinuations, how- 
ever, prove nothing. Fact is what is demanded now ; and, 
where there is much of the latter to support an argument, 
the less room will be left for the former. 

There are several important points developed in the 
pamphlet under review, that every person should examine 
carefully before accepting. It should be noticed,. 

First, That the tneorv of Mr. B. is exceedingly alarm- 
ing to every honest orthodox mind, and places it in the 
most painful position. 

On one side, he represents all natural solution of the 
phenomena as absurd, extravagant, material, infidel. On 
the other, the spiritual theory as alone consistent; but 
making it the work of low, designing demons, " under the 
masterly guidance of some one mind (Satan) of fathomless 
ability, and fathomless guile;" weaving "the spell of 
exciting novelty;" exciting "the vague presentiment of 
boundless discovery; " and unveiling " a dazzling horizon 
of an elysium without a cross, where mankind shall be as 
g>ds, knowing good and evil." Thus, according to Mr. 
Jd., " Satan is making the people drunk with this elixir; " 
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making '' the millions surrender themselves to the implicit 
sway " of these demoniacal and diabolical powers. * 

These powers, says he,t "seek impressible subjects, — 
those, namely, in whom the odylic bond between soul and 
body is less firmly &stened, and capable of partial disad- 
justment. Having once been incarnate, they retain ves- 
tiges of odylic [mesmeric] adaptation ; they invade, they 
dispossess in part, the rightful occupant, and prey upon 
his odylic energy. Around such subjects they throng 
eagerly.^' He even goes so £ur as to assert their taking 
possession of the '' optic nerve, causing blindness ; " also 
*' of the auditory, vocal, sensational, or motor nerves, pro- 
ducing dea&ess, dumbness, palsy, contractions," &c. ; or 
"the whole brain and nervous system, producing fierce 
and furious delirium." 

Let this idea be impressed upon the brain of a nervous 
patient, and it would render all remedial influence nuga* 
tory ; for every person having an abnormal condition of 
the nervous system is extremely impressible; in other 
words, " is in an odylic condition," according to Mr. B. 
Thousands upon thousands of such may be found through- 
out the United States, — how many throughout the world? 
All these, according to the reverend gentleman's doctrine, 
are certain to become, in one way or another, possessed of 
demons; for, ''mark," says he, ^^ whenever odylic con- 
dUUms are rights spirits can no more be repressed from 
communicating' than water from jetting through the 
crevices of a dykeJ^ % ^^ ^ff^^j ^^ Bays : 

'' Demoniac possessions, as radly as ecUpses, have their 
law; and their law is, that spirits of the departed, rest- 
less and miserable, and longing to get back into life, will 
thrust themselves in^ whenever and wherever odylic 
conditions of the organism wiU let them .' "^ 

A sad dilemma is thus created by Mr. Beecher for every 
sincere orthodox mind ; for, if his representations of my 
views, and his arguments against them, are relied upon as 
just and conclusive, then, either the poison of my supposed 

* Mr. BeMher'0 pftper, p. 74. tp. 64. ^ Ibid, p. 46. § p. 52. 
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materialism must be accepted, which is certain moral 
death, or his must be accepted, which frighteiu to mortal 
death, if heartily embraced. This is, certainly, a £9ar{iil 
alternative. It is, however, entirely demolished, when the 
mind understands the tme idea I have, in my poor way, 
tried to present to the reader. Let. him stndy it carefully, 
candidly, inaUita bearings ; and if then he is forced to 
adopt heartily the demoniacal theory, let him not complain 
at the sad conseqaences upon body and brain, — let him not 
be surprised at increased spasmodic affections, insanity, 
suicide. 

I would create no unneoessaiy alarm ; but I would warn 
persons unacquainted with the terrible history of nervous 
manias not to promulgate such doctrines as I have just 
quoted. Let the zeslous action of Cotton Mather, in 
1691 — 2, and its sad, nay, terrible effects, be a warning to 
clergymen. For, when the nervous tornado is once raised, 
it is impossible to tell where and when it shall end. 

The stand Mr. B. has taken, in this matter, so &r as 
doctrinal opinion is concerned, is precisely that of Cotton 
Mather, and the Salem clergy and justices, in the witch- 
craft mania of Salem. 

Just so far as the clerical and general opinion, in those 
days, &vored the notion that the jmenomena arose from the 
influence of demons, with Satan at the head, did its rav* 
ages extend. And as soon as this cerebral impression vras 
disturbed, and ministers and people began to doubt, the 
phenomena began to subside. At last, when Calef, a 
merchant of Boston, struck the final blow at the delusion, 
by attacking Mr. Mather, in the case of Margaret Bule, — 
whom Mr. M. asserted to be under the power of demons, 
— the whole delusion was crushed. Not another case 
occurred to disturb the peace of the colony. 

As in the days of witchcraft, so now, it will be found 
that as soon as people become convinced that the cause is a 
natural one, — so soon as its supernatural advocates have 
ceased to inflame the imagination of the people, and to 
excite those cerebral " impressions that av^en automatic 
reflex action," — precisely at that moment will the present i 
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nervous mania go down. For the law of the present is 
exactly that of all the nervous epidemics that have 
preceded it 

' Let every minister in the Union preach the doctrines 
inculcated in Mr. Beecher's pamphlet, — let the above 
doctrines of his be urged home upon the imagination and 
brain of a believing people, as Bev. Cotton Mather, Bev. 
Messrs. Parris, Noyes, Hill, and others, did, from their 
pulpits, in H^ days of Salem witchcraft, — and as cer- 
tain as the laws of nature are the unbending laws of 
God, so certain there would be one of the most terrible 
moral desolations sweep over this land that it has ever 
known. 

And is it not an enlightened public sentiment that 
prevents so fearful a ravage ? It is only so far as men's 
reasons have become etercised, and their intellects stored 
with &cts and principles of nature, that they are able to 
resist the tide of fiinaticism. But even these counter- 
influences have not been sufficient to prevent many from 
running wild with demoniacal notions. The old witchcraft- 
faith elements are too deeply inwrought in the texture of 
some organisms to be lost in a few generations, or rooted 
out, even by science, in a hundred years. 

Yet a very great change has been produced. Once the 
great body of the people, high and low, attributed every 
unusual phenomenon, that the existing light could not 
readily explain, to the agency of spirits. Every man of 
forty years can now look back to the ghostly nursery tales, 
and the thousand wonders told by grand-parents and aged 
nurses, servants by the kitchen-comer, — the mysteries 
of spiritual powers, the ghost, Molly Gary, and Molly 
Pitcher and Captain Eidd. Every locality had its goblin ; 
and no church-yard could be passed by a child after the 
twilight hour. These terrifying impressions, within a few 
years, had been wonderfully counteracted by more enlight- 
ened views of nature and her relations, till tne " rappings." 
Enlightened men and reformers were rejoicing that the 
spreading light, and the expanding influences of civiliza- 
tion, were doing away entirely with the false influences 
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bequeathed by unscientific fore&thers. Bat this could not 
be effectually executed. Phenomena originating under 
abnormal conditions in former times are being repeated in 
the present age; and, having passed unaccounted for, now 
seize upon us like an incubus. Confounded, we stand and 
stare ; and the more we stare, the more we are fiiscinated 
and enchained. No one can call the wonder by its real 
name ; all repeat the old — '^ wonders of the invisible 
world," " powers of spirits." ^ 

Lawyers, judges, ministers and doctors, walk up to 
scrutinize the mysterious creature. Some see it not, and 
forthwith go away crying '' Moonshine ! " Others see 
somethings — watch it, catch responses, as from dead fii- 
thers, mothers, brothers, sisters, wives or children. The 
charm takes. Ah ! this wonderful foscination ! — it is 
that of the domestic affections. The whisper of astonish- 
ment is heard. '' 0, these are the spirits ! " — " This is 
my dear one talking to me ! " — " I am remembered ! " — 
''1 have a guardian spirit ! " 

And these all went to investigate. They heard, saw^ 
felt, and — what? — went home believers, each man to 
proselyte another, or a dozen others. And where is the 
investigation? Why, is it not enough that all saw, heard, 
felt, and believed ? You must not reason, but believe. 

For, when the question is seriously asked of any one of 
the crowd of believers in this kind of " spiritual communi- 
cations " what reason they have for believing that the 
agency is that of disembodied spirit-influence, and not some 
power within the circle of nature, they profoundly answer 
it is easier to believe it is ; — as if it is not also easier, in 
our ignorance, to believe that the world is flat, that the sun 
rises and sets, since it is all in accordance with the plain 
testimony of our senses. All a man has to do is to look 
and see, and that easily proves it ; and '^ he must believe 
accordingly!^^ 

Upon this procedure it is extremely easy to misunder- 
stand the teachings of nature, and to attribute even the 
most common phenomena to the most unnatural causes. 
It is no more absurd to suppose or believe that the ewth 
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18 flat, and that the sun actually rises and sets, be- 
cause there is the appearance of these things^ than to 
suppose or believe that spirits respond through modern 
'^ media " because there is an appearance of it, and because 
it is easier to suppose so than to find out the real cause. 
No doubt the Pope was as shocked at the idea of the 
earth's revolution as Mr. Beecher and the spiritual breth- 
ren seem to be at the idea of cerebral automatic action. 
And, no doubt, many were, in those days, as completely 
disabled, by their anciently inherited opinion, from care- 
fully examining and comprehending the new reasoning and 
conclusions, as some in modem times are from the same 
cause. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

VHSRBIH THE SPIRITUAL THEORY FAILS TO AOCOUKT 
FOR ANYTHING IN THESE PHENOMENA, AND OTHER 
MATTERS OF IMPORTANCE TO BE CONSIDERED. 

» 

Mr. Bbecher, after representing the "cerebral hypothe- 
sis" as favoring pare materialism, says: ''If, then, such 
diflScolties embarrass the apneumatic hypothesis, why not 
adopt the pneumatic ?" then immediately adds, ''It is an 
admitted principle of science, that that theory is preferable 
which accounts most naturally for all the facts known. 
The pneumatic (spiritual) theory accounts for all fiusts 
alleged by the other theories as well as either of them, 
for some better, and for many which they cannot account 
for at all without absurdity." 

Now, to speak of my own theory, I protest that Mr. B. 
has not represented it, but something else in my name, 
which he in the end calls absurd. This having been 
shown, and his objections completely demolished, and 
having shown the terrible consequences of a rigid appli- 
cation of his positions, and their extreme inconsistency 
with the principles of society, I shall now turn to consider 
the impossibility of philosophically or reasonably accounting 
for any of the phenomena of nature by the modem spiritual 
method of attributing them to the agency of demons. 

Mr. Beecher states that " the pneumatic or spiritual 
theory accounts for all facts alleged by the other theories," 
&c. As to this, it may be answered, in the outset, that, so 
fiur is this from being the case, that no cUtempt^ even, has 
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been made to acooont for some particular phenomena tbat 
have appeared in the '^ circles." Nay, indeed, they have 
been ignored, and in many instances been carefully hidden 
from me public eye and ear, — in only one instance pub- 
licly acknowledged, in part, by sphritual leaders, and then 
unaccounted for ; and Mr. B. nowhere touches them in his 
report, not even by a hint, himself appearing to be ignorant 
of them, — showing thereby either a want of discrimination 
and careful observation, or a moral delinquence of which 
I would not think him guilty. 

Mr. Beecher asserts too much, then, when he says that 
the spiritual theory accounts for all that the other theories 
account for. I deny that there has even been an attempt 
to account for all the phenomena by the so-called spiritual 
or pneumatic theory. 

Again, I will taice one other step, and deny that it is 
possible to account rationally for any of the modem phe- 
nomena by the supposed agency of spirits ; for I venture 
to assert, and think it can be made clear to the candid 
mind, that to refer an event to a lause above the inherent 
powers of nature gives it no rational solution, but only 
" darkens counsel with words without knowledge." 

The truth of the above is evident from the fitct that the 
supposed personal spiritual influence here considered can- 
not be an intrinsic force of nature, operating as gravity, 
magnetism, electricity, light, heat,' od, and the like, but an 
extrinsic agent, introducing its exceptional causative powers 
on the outside of nature, — which, being contrary to the 
order of nature, is miraculous. 

Now, although a miraculous power may account, so to 
speak, to /at/A, it does nothing for the reason, and there- 
fore gives no rational solution of any phenomenon. 

True, the spiritualists deny that there is anything mirac- 
ulous in the influence of spirits of the dead, in produduff 
what otherwise are natural phenomena. But that denial 
amounts to nothing, since in the same breath they deny it 
to be an intrinsic force of nature, which is to admit its 
miraculous character. 

To illustrate; suppose that, on the Ailing of a meteoric 

6 
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stone, it be asserted that a spirit threw it down from heaven, 
this would be to refer it to an extrinsic, and therefore a 
miraculous cause ; and not one whit of change in the char- 
acter of this would be produced by asserting that it was no 
miracle, in that the spirit effected it by natural powers. 
This would be begging the question, and running in a 
circle. The asserticm that it was eflbcted by a spirit- 
throwing it from heaven would still stand as an assertion 
of miracle, in no way accounting for the phenomena to the 
reason, but leaving it as a matter of imagination and fiiith, 
without reason, without intrinsic natural'law. 

To suppose that the earth is upheld upon the backs of 
myriads of spirits, would be to suppose a miracle, inaa* 
much as it supposes some other than an intrinsic natural 
law affects it. 

Hence, wh^ Deity allows or ordains an eximaio cause 
to operate upon any point of nature, the result is a 
miracle ; and this, being an exception to the laws of nature 
and of reason (which are intrinsic), appeals to faith and the 
imagination. It is imposfible, therefore, to account ration^ 
cUly for any phenomenon in nature by attributing it to the 
agency of departed spirits, or to demons, or to the devil, 
all of which are extrinsic to natural causation, and, there- 
fore, to nature in her phenomenal developments. 

How preposterous and absurd, then, to talk of ''ac-» 
counting naturally for all the &cts" of the so-called 
'* spiritual rappings," by attributing them to disembodied 
or departed spirits ! 

Mr. Beecher commits suicide when he says, to support 
himself, *' It is an admitted principle of science that that 
theory is preferable which accounts most naturally for all 
the &ct8 knoTns.'' * For, by the pneumatic theory, he 
can ^'most naturaUy account" for none of these phe- 
nomena, since it is most natural to account for the facts 
of nature by referring them to adequate intrinsic 
causation. 

The method chosen by Mr. B.,*and the sjuritnals whom 

* floe his paper, p. 88. 
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hd BO ably supports, snatches the work of philosophers out 
of legitimate hands, where, by analysis and classification, 
specific results are arrived at, and thrusts it into the hop- 
per of a yul|lr credulity, into which has run a constant 
stream of filthy superstition, since the birth of man. The 
only difference in the "muss" now, firom its condition 
when King James I., Baxter, Glenvil and Mather, " tend- 
ed " the hopper, in the witchcraft issue, seems to be, that 
in the late revi^ of the stream, though the contents are 
the same, a thin, gauzy film is cast over it, called " spir- 
itual philosophy" or "pneumatics," that accommodates it 
to the times. From some cause or other, the absorb- 
ent powers, however, have become much slower than of 
old. 

One of the most important methods of making out a case, 
in this book under review, is that of quoting heathen 
authority for the support of the opinion of demoniacal pow- 
ers and their influence upon man ; as if a most sublime 
heathen whim, new vamped, could be demonstrated by 
quoting a heathen's opinion of it Mr. B.'s highest 
authority seems to be one into " whom," he says, " seems 
distilled the quintessence of Egyptian and Chaldee, not to 
say Hebrew, Greek and Roman, doctrine on this matter." 
Jamblichus, a disciple of "the arch-pagan, Porphyry," 
" after describing tne epiphanies of the seven orders of 
superior beings, thus speaks of the effects on the mediums : 

" ' Some are agitated throughout the whole body; others 
in some of their members; others, again, are entirely quiet 
Sometimes there are pleasing harmonies, dances and accord- 
ing voices, and sometimes the reverse. Again, the body 
either appears taller, or larger, or is borne aloft throuj^ 
the air, or is affected by the opposite of these.' * 

" From the characteristics here and elsewhere noted by 

* JambliobuSt Be Mysterik. Ozonii, E. Theatro Shetdoniano, a. d. 
1678. Seo. iii., c. 6. — See Heyiew of the Spiritual Maniftstations, read 
before the Congregational Anooiation of New Tork and Brooklyn. By 
Charles Beecher, pastor of the First Congregational Church, Newaik, 
New Jers^. 
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this author, it is evident that the ' mediams ' now are like 
those of the remotest antiquity. 

*' Did Jamblichus, then, i^riting in the n^e of all anti- 

3 uit J, imagine these phenomena to result *erely from a 
isturbanoe of the nervous principle ? ' If prophecy be 
only the liberation of the diviner part of the soul/ he 
answers, ' or a sequestration or intensification of mind, or a 
more forcible and exaggerated grade of action or passion, 
or an acuter or more concentrated thought or fervor of 
soul, then might inspiration be accounted subjective.' 
'Moreover, if flie body, in virtue of temperament, e. g., 
bilious or other ; or on account of innate heat, cold, moist- 
ure, or any quality composite of these ; or by some ethe- 
real fluid, or by excess or defect of all these; — be consid- 
ered the cause of the inspired rapture, then it might be 
regarded as a corporeal phenomenon, and accounted for by 
natural causes. Or, if it takes its origin from soul and 
body both, viewed as a compound, still it would be con- 
nected with both parts.' " 

Even Jamblichus then indicates the possibility that cer- 
tain phenomena (now called '^ clairvoyance,*' '' spiritual 
manifestations," which were common in the priestesses 
of heathen temples) were possibly to be accounted for by 
natural causes, '^ if they depended upon conditions of soul or 
body, or both." Had tiie &cts of the brain's powers, under 
peculiar conditions, and the natural character of the phe- 
nomena of mesmerism, clairvoyance, and the like, been known 
to him, he probably would have adopted the natural expla- 
nation, if his hea&enism had not taken too rank a hold 
upon him, as it seems to upon many at the present day, 
who, having eyes, see not, and ears, hear not, lest their 
minds should hd convinced, and science should heal them. 

But Jamblichus lived in an a|e when the science of phys- 
iologv, with all its startling Stcts'of modem times, was 
not Known. There were no enlightening rays from the 
heavens of investigation, to penetrate his heathen mind. 
Superstition held the «way, and all phenomena that the 
physician could not readily, by his dim taper, see to pro- 
ceed from abnormal bodily functions, were at onoe referred 
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to the obsession or possession of demons. Epilepsy, chorea, 
hysteria, sleep-talking, sleep-writing, sleep-dancing, run- 
ning, biting and barking, were all attributed, at one time, 
to the power of demons ; more especially when the phe- 
nomenon of clairvoyance became mixed with the others. 
Of the latter, die unenlightened heathen Jamblichus and 
oar enlightened Christian teacher of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, amid the blaze of the sun of science, say, ^* The 
cause is not in man, but in the influence of demons on 
man." The only difference that seems to subsist between 
these antipode religious representatives is, that Jambli- 
chus, the heathen, refers reverently to the gods as the 
originating cause, and the Christian, Mr. B., to the devil. 
But, as our Christian teacher regards the heathen gods as 
devils, the difference vanishes, and the extremes meet. It 
follows, therefore, if our Christian teacher's views in his 

Ctmphlet are the exponent of the truth of Christianity, the 
tter is identical with heathenism. Thus heathenism and 
Christianity meet together, and Bev. Charles Beecher and 
Jamblichus kiss each other. 

6* 



CHAPTER IX. 

Fhoiomeiia of Cerebral Antomatio Aotion furtlier oonsidered — Anali^ 
of the modem "ManifeBtatioiiB*' with the Preaching Mania of 
Sweden — Important fiMsta developed 

"Unconscious cerebration," according to Carpenter, 
is that complex action of the cerebral organs, that takes 
place automatically, and without the least conscious knowl- 
edge on the part of the mind during the process. The 
results of such cerebral complex processes are of that 
nature that, when finally made manifest to the mind, 
appear like processes of reasoning, or the combination of 
ideaa, depending for relation and coherence upon the par- 
ticular parts of the brain which play as centres. 

When any one of these automatic processes of the cere- 
brum is thrown down upon any of the automatic centres of 
the spinal system, it is expressed or represented in the play 
of appropriate muscles, as is seen in the somnambule, the 
mesmerised subject, the insane, and the medium of the 
present day. Hence we haye our speaking mediums and 
our pantomimic mediums, as well as our "rappers" and 
" tippers." 

iHow, it is well known to every one fiuniliar with the his- 
tory of medicine that nearly every form of nervous 
derangement, especially those involving the spinal centres 
exhibited in spasmodic symptoms, &c. &c., may become 
epidemic. Hecker, in his celebrated work on the nerv- 
ous epidemics of the middle ages, exhibits a great abun- 
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danoe of facts, 'which show that even the cerebrnm of 
many persons may become sympathetically affected in the 
same manner. 

Indeed, it is a fiict manifest in every case where uncon- 
scious cerebration assumes the form of an epidemic disease, 
that the derangement first makes its appearance in irrita- 
tions of the spinal centres, giving rise to irregular, invol- 
untary motions, leaping and jumping, spasms and con- 
vulsions. 

The disease sometimes will extend no further upward 
than the medulla oblongata, sometimes as far upward as 
the sensorium. But when it reaches the convolutions of 
the brain — the cerebrum — the irregular spasms cease, 
and thenceforth the action of the muscles exhibits the char- 
acteristics of psychical influence. 

In an age of ignorance, or in a community where science 
has not shed her light, it is to be expected that such 
strange phenomena as naturally appear in nervous epi- 
demics, or even in single cases, where unconscious cerebra- 
tion takes place to any prominent abnormal degree, would 
be attributed to supernatural agencies, to holy or diabol*- 
ical demons, or to the Supreme Deity. Hence the phe- 
nomena of the French prophets, of witchcraft, and of mod- 
em manifestations, have their supernatural advocates. 

It would be an interesting consideration here to observe 
those phenomena of automatic cerebration which show the 
influence of popular notions on the cerebral organs. In the 
days of witchcraft, for instance, the phenomena of that 
epidemic perfectly represented the impressions which had 
been made upon the brains of children in the nursery. At 
the present day we have exhibited (in the general phe- 
nomena^ the general notion impressed upon the '* medi- 
um's " Drain. 

But it is my design here to show the involuntary and 
unconscious cerebration in another form of nervous epi- 
demic, namely, the preaching mania of Sweden, — a very 
interesting account of which has been given by the learned 
and judicious Dr. J. A. Butscfa, Bishop of Skura, in 
West^tUand. 
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The bishop noticed that the preaching phenomena ac- 
companied a certain bodily sickness ; but he unfortanatel j 
has given us but a few of the symptoms of the latter. He, 
however, states that its phenomena were *' like the effects 
of animal magnetism." 

With regard to its oririn and history something may be 
said hereafter. It is sufficient to observe, at present, that 
it commenced under a religious ezcitemenl^ and spread like 
an epidemic. Starting from a point in Southern Sweden, 
it extended itself rapidly in every direction. One person 
would be seized with it on seeing another affected. From 
its peculiar characteristic phenomenon, it was called the 
preaching epidemic. 

The bishop mentions that one of the most sriking and 
early symptoms was, that the peKBons were affected against 
their toiU, with quaking Jits ; and then, he says, when 
subject to immediate medical treatment, soon recovered. 

In describing the commencement of their state, they 
complained of certain pains, and other physical symptoms. 
He says that he '* carefully studied tlie effect of solphur 
and the magnet upon several of the sick persons ; and found 
symptoms of the preaching epidemic to correspond with the 
effect of animal magnetism, as given in Kluge's work on 
that subject 

'^In both cases," he says, ''there was an increase of 
activity of the nervous and muscular system^ prickling 
sensation in the extremities (analogous symptoms to those 
experienced by our ''mediums"), "convu/l^ion^ and quak- 
ings, and they seemed predisposed for visions and predi- 
lections. Some families were more predisposed to it than 
others, and it prevailed more among children sjii females 
than in grown-up persons and men. Among Ihe men, 
those of a sanguine, choleric temperament seemed most 
susceptible," which appears to be generally the case in the 
present epidemic of this country. 

As to the character of the language used in the "preach- 
ing " he says : " Whatever the origin of the disease may 
be, it characterizes itself by Christian language, and makes 
its appearance with many truly Christian thoughts and 
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ftelings ; " and that, '^ probably, the disease has universal- 
ly met with something Christian^ previously implanted 
in the hearty to which it has, in an exciting way, allied 
itself. ^^ And he adds, in another place, **• mat to give a 
complete and detailed description of the nature of the dis- 
ease would be difficult, because, like animal magnetism, 
it seems to be infinite in its modification and form" 
•We see this in the present *' manifestations." 

As in the present phenomena, most of those who be- 
came inducted (as our "mediums" are) were generally 
affected in the outset with " certain miokings and irregu- 
lar invohintary movements, and tne spasms or motions 
were instigated at the mention of certain words, the in- 
troductum of certain ideas, and especially that of their 
being inspired of God, influenced by guardian spirits with 
us." This of itself was sufficient to induct some. Sus- 
ceptible persons become mediums by merely being told that 
they wiU be ^^ mediums," or by simply giving ^m the 
"Spiritual Philosopher" to read, or "Supernal Theolo^ 
gy," or any like reading; or by telling them they are be- 
ing magnetized by spirits. The brains of some of those 
affected with the " preaching mania " became so suscepti- 
ble to the influence of certain words, that, when spoken, 
the children acted as if under the power of demons. The 
word no affected them all, and was described by them as 
" one of the worst demons, tied with the chains of dark- 
ness, in the deepest abyss. It was remarked, also, that 
they frequently acted as if th^ had a strong temptation 
to speak falsehood" The same phenomenon appears 
amongst us. 

Let us mark here, particularly, that in this form of the 
phenomena all the movements and motions and speeches 
were entirely without the will and consciousness; so that 
the persons thus affected, on coming out of this condition, 
were not aware of what had been done, except in some par- 
ticular instances, and then they would say oiej could not 
nelp it This is aooordmg to the law cf '' mnamsdoius 
cerebration." 

There were two stages of the disease : the fixst was 
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ptntomimio, or that in which gMtaieB and certain repre- 
aentatiye movements of the bo^ prevailed. The first part 
of this was charaoteriaed by irregular movements, and 
this passed into the regular, where every action became 
beautiful in the extreme, in many cases. Of this stage 
of the disorder we are to speak more particularly in an- 
other work, where I shall treat upon the pantomimic phe- 
nomena in the manifestations of the present day. 

The second ^stage was that wmch characterizes the 
^^ speaking msdiums^^ among us. ''This was char- 
aeteriased," says Mrs. Mary Howitt,* '^ by a beautiful 
calmness and quietness of demeanor and countenance, 
and with (as in the case of one child) her arms folded 
meekly on her breast, she began to preach. Her manner 
in speaking was that of the purtst oratory ; her tones were 
earnest and solemn." The language was of an elevated 
character, much above what could b&ve been uttered in the 
normal condition, indicating an intense excitement of the 
organs of ideality, language and reverence. 

'' The bishop tells us that these children were cured 
by medicines which he himself procured for them.*^ 
Here we see the fact which we have exhibited in the 
*' Philosophy of Mysterious Agents," namely, that the ab* 
normal state, wherein the organs of the cerebrum are made 
to play automatically upon the spinal centres, depends in 
all cases upon a specific condition of the nervous centres, 
wherein the will, reason and consciousness, have nothing 
to do, being thrown into a neutral or inactive state; and 
that as soon as the voluntary ^igsoaj is by any means 
(by disease or the influence of individuals) inade passive, 
all the oigans of the brain are left to the perfect control 
of whatsoever specific impressions have been or are made, 
at the time, upon the brain. Then its automatic action is 
inevitable. 

Now,' we have ahneady seen that not only may a little 
medicine, which acts specifically on those nerve-centres, 
produce that condition, but, when they are in that condi- 

* See Appendix, A A, in Blan's Nature, &o., bj AtidnflOfi & Marti- 
aeaii,j»ge892. 
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lion, a simple doBe will often remofoe it ; and, as in the case 
of Jnlia, uie medium mentioned in Supernal Theology, a 
specifio form of disease setting in will destroy the power of 
toe medium. 

Another thing proving the sympathetic influence of sur- 
rounding persons is, wat, when these individuals are 
removed from all tiiose who entertain a superstitious 
noticm with regard to the phenomena, or from those who, 
by their specud attention, show a desire to have them 
manifested, the phenomena invariably decline, unless aris- 
ing fi^m some form of settled chronic disease of the brain. 

Those subjects of the preaching epidemic, mentioned 
by the bishop, ^'that were carried to tne AospitiUj imme- 
diately recovered." Thus, he says, " Many of the * quak- 
ing people' were taken to the hospital, and, on their 
arrival^ they were found to be free from any symptoms 
of the disease whatever ; but, scarcely had they returned 
htnne^^ he continues, ^^when it again appeared in its 
full forced This is exactly the case with many forms of 
insanity ; and we have seen it in cases of the manifestations. 
There is an influence in certain associations which is sure, 
under &vorable circumstances, to induce powerful uncon- 
scious cerebration in some persons. Indeed, every action 
of a man that is not determined in his consciousness by his 
will is automatic^ according to the demonstrations of 
Carpenter ; and is more or less a departure from the law of 
his manhood^ according to the extent to which it governs 
and controls his life. 

Where the brain is in its normal condition, or undiseased, 
and we know — as we always should endeavor to — what 
are the influences that are operating upon us fi^m without, 
that noble power, the will, can easily withstand the influ- 
ence that would break down our majihood, and convert us 
into automatons. Hence the bishop's remark: ''Many 
individuals, by means of a firm wiU^ and a faithful en* 
deavor to cotmteract it, succeeded in doing so. Othets, 
on the contrary, fix>m their belief of the disease being of 
a divine character [as though God would demolish hjs 
noblest workmanship, the governing power of the person], 
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became predispoBed for the contagion, both bodilj and 
mentally; ^d thus, being attadced, helped to make it 
worse, bj their own saperstition, and submission to it." 

And this is precisely the &ct of all nenrons epidemics. 
The subjects of it bow to the influence, as if it were 
from Grod or spirits of the dead, and immediately fall a 
prey. 

The preaching epidemic, like the manifestations of the 
present, depended upon a submission of the self-conscious 
governing power of the mind. This was the necessary 
condition upon which it commenced ; and its continuance 
depends upon the fulfilment of such sensuous conditions. 
Not a phenomenon of the ''manifestations" could be evolved 
without them. 

The like we have shown to hold good of mesmeric 
phenomena; and, indeed, of all automatic action of the 
brain, — namely, nan-interference of the will Hence 
it matters not whether a man believes he is being magne- 
tiseed by a man or by a spirit. The submission to an im- 
pression is the thing ; and the physical result depends upon 
it ; 80 that the outward instrument is only a small part The 
means may be insignificant ; — only the tick of an insect, 
if the reason and the will yield to the cerebral impression, 
which is involuntarily suggested, may convert him into 
a puling, druling idiot. Or, it may be that the mere 
twitching of a muscle, or the spasm of the little finger, may 
suggest to ideality and wonder that a spirit is trying to 
magnetize the body; and, if the self-conscious reason and 
governing will are made passive, oc suspended in their gov- 
ernment, that idea, that impression, will do the work, even 
were there no spirits in the wide universe. It is manifest 
folly, then, to attribute that to spirits which has been done 
thousands of times without them. See the fi>llowing : 

A writer from Bridgeport (Ct.) says : * ^' The spirits 
entrance numbers of the circle. Last ni^t we met at 
Broker Mettler's, and the spirits entranmd Rev. S. B. 

* See Siiiiit WorUU Tol. XL p. 22. 
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Brittain ; and he gave a beautiful lecture while m that ctate. 
Mrs. Mettler is also often entranced by spirits," &c. 

Now, S. B. Brittain is naturally a lecturer. His cere- 
bral organs are very active ; and we do not see why they 
may not as readily play automatically as any other brain, 
especially when he tamely resigns his personal government, 
his will and reason, as a common mesmeric subject 

6 



CONCLUSION. 

Havikg extended this discussion as &r as present limits 
irill allow, without scarcely touching the magazine of 
reserved filets the author possesses on this subject, he may 
notice that, at some future period, he will present to the 
public what he has in store. Meantime, it should be felt 
by every one who has any interest in these phenomena, and 
witnesses them, to move cautiously, and in no case press 
the condition of ^' mediumship '' too far, as it is dangerous. 
Let it be marked that it is tampering with the brain. 
An abundance of fiicts demonstratmg its insane and idiotic 
tendency can be offered. These facts shall in due time 
appear. Men in responsible stations, who advocate the 
spiritual theory in these things, incur a fearful responsi- 
bility. "Posterity will have more light to judge ye; 

honest," they may say ; ** but, weak and Let the 

children fill that blank. Remember the impetuous but 
honest Cotton Mather, Sir Matthew Hale, Richard Baxter ! 

Before closing, I may say something of the animal indir- 
viditaliiy of the brain, in contradistinction from the spiritual 
personality that inhabits it in man, and constitutes his 
nobility. 

It is in the nature of every nervous organization to have 
a sense of individtuUity ; and this corresponds to the 
mind's conscious personality. 

The brain of man has its sense of individuality, in the 
same manner that every other animal has. This propo- 
sition cannot be denied, since sensuous individuality is pre* 
dicable of every cerebral conformation, and becomes more 
notoriously apparent in phenomenal exhibition in proportion 
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to the extent and elevated character of the cerebral conyo- 
Intions. 

It follows from this that man^s cerebral sense of individ- 
uality is afl much more extensive, as to the range of cerebral 
functions which it embraces beyond the lower animals, as 
the cerebrum of man is more comprehensive than that of 
the animals below him. 

The sense of individuality stands for the animal what 
the sense of personality stands for in the spirit of man. 
Still, in the man, there abides the animal sense of individu- 
ality with the spirit's consciousness of personality. It 
must, therefore, follow, from this, that, when the latter acts 
in perfect harmony with the former, — when, in other words, 
the spirit's consciousness of personality acts in the animai 
sense of individuality, — the two parts, or beings, that consti- 
tute man, act as one being, as one responsible personality. 

There are conditions, however, wherein the action of the 
personal self is suspended, and the animal individuality is 
left to act without it; — that is, the animal organs, the 
convolutions of the brain, play their part without the per^ 
sonal sanctions. In all such cases there is not the least 
responsibility in the deeds performed. This is seen in the 
states of insanity, natural or spontaneous somnambulism 
and clairvoyance, mesmeric phenomena, and the phenomena 
of the modem and ancient medium. 

It is only when the prsonality determines the act that 
there is any responsibility in it ; for no other are rational 
actions : no other have ue sanctions of the responsible I, 
myself, the spiritual nature. The outward act must be 
performed by the animal force, in every case; but it is 
only when the personal, spiritual self, acts in or with and 

Erompts the individual, animal self, that the outward act 
as any moral character. 

The moral character of any deed lies in the fiu^t that the 
personal^ spiritual self has prompted or sanctioned it. 
Hence it is seen that the mere excitement of the brain, and 
its exhibitions in phenomenal display, are by no means 
spiritual, even though the phenomena may exhibit never 
80 great an amount of inteUigent representation ; for the 
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brain Ims the inherent power of intelligent representation 
in every act it performs upon the spinal axis. And how 
much more has it the power of intelligent representation in 
its acts, since manifold and innumerable impressions have 
been made upon it, both by the external world and by the 
previous acts of the mind itself ! 

Mystics and ignorant persons are apt to attribute the 
acts of the brain to the acts of die mind, — as if the brain 
was the mind, or the mind the brain. A superficial class 
of philosopher^ do the same thing. They talk of immor- 
tality in tne language of materiuists, and deny, with the 
latter, that nature gives evidence of the immorality of the 
soul. 

Nature never lies. K she teaches only materiality, it is 
useless to seek any evidence against her testimony; for 
there id nothing in time that does not stand within the 
circle of nature. A revelation jBrom Heaven must come 
within this circle, or it cannot come to the mind of man ; 
for the mind of man stands as a power in nattare^ and 
whatever comes to it must, therefore, come into nature. 
Hence, to deny that nature toaches the immortality of the 
soul, is to deny that an;jrti|||Dg in time teaches it 
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